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Delores  Chacoti-Quintana,  a  resident  and  teacher  in  El  Paso’s  Segundo  Barrio  neighborhood,  talks  with 
El  Paso  Times  staffers  Jim  Bole,  Irft,  Ramon  Renteria,  center  right,  and  Judy  Wiley,far  right. 


On  The  Road  Again 


It  worked  this  way  in  El  Paso,  Texas. 

First  one  neighborhood  was  visited. 

Then  another. 

One  team  of  staffers  went  out. 

Then  another. 

Until  all  the  El  Paso  neighborhoods 
had  been  visited.  And  all  staffers 
on  the  El  Paso  Times  had  talked  to 
residents  about  their  community  and 
their  newspaper. 

This  summer,  similar  neighbor¬ 
hood  visits  and  other  approaches 
were  conducted  in  Gannett  cities 
across  the  USA  in  a  fresh  round  of 


community  pulse-taking. 

If  this  sounds  familiar,  it  should. 
The  outside-in  approach  to  journal¬ 
ism  -  at  the  heart  of  NEWS  2000  - 
began  two  years  ago.  Gannett  newspa¬ 
pers  adjusted  content  and  staffing  to 
provide  in-depth  news  coverage 
of  issues  residents  said  were  most 
important  to  them. 

Now,  the  newspapers  are  at  it 
again. 

NEWS  2000  -  still  evolving  and 
still  benefiting  readers,  their  neighbors 
and  their  communities. 


®THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  1  he  OriK  Imlepctuleyit  Weekly  Joumal  of  Netespaperin^ 
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How  would  you  like  to  have iTfeioh  for  a  doctor?  In  SoMelle's  series  called 
Dangerous  Practice,  CKronicle  readers  found  ttiat:$car^scenario  was  possible 
under  policies  of  the  Texas  State  Board  of  Medical  Ex^inefs.  in  fact,  the  lenient  han¬ 
dling  of  errant  physicians  seemed  td-be  the  rule,  not  the  exception, 

/  '  '' 

Legislature  p2im  chaug^  in  1993 

After  the  series,  lawmakers  restructubed  ttie  llkas  Medici  Practice  Act,  to  ensure  faster 
and  tougher  penalties  for  violators.  The  exdcutive  '  director  of  the  Texas  S^te  Board  of 
Medical  Examiners  resigned,  ancj  thet)Oard  has  been  completely  revamped  with  a  new 
president  and  new  members  frorn  the  publicisec^.  the  new  board  has  pledged  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  deficiencies  reported  by  TheOhronide.  / 

The  public  protected.  Dangerous  medibal  practices  on  the  wane.  You  couldn't  ask  for 
better  than  that.  So  read  Tl^  Gtvonlde,  bedause  we're  covering  your  interests  as  well  as 
the  news.  '  ^ 


Houston  Chronicle 

Houston's  leading  information  source 


The  1993  E&P  International  Ybar  Book 
has  a  new  section!  "Wh&s  Where" 


SECTION  I:  U.S.  daily  newspapers,  daily  newspaper 
personnel,  national  newspapers,  tabloid  newspapers,  new 
dailies,  suspensions,  newsprint  statistics,  newspaper 
groups  under  common  ownership,  special  service  dailies, 
action/hot  line  editors,  employee  and  carrier  publications. 
if  New  for  1993  is  a  state  map  at  the  beginning  of 
each  state's  listing  which  shows  the  location  of  each 
daily  newspaper  and  the  metropolitan  statistical  areas 
for  each  state. 

SECTION  II:  Weekly  newspapers,  black  newspapers, 
religious  newspapers,  foreign-language  newspapers, 
military  newspapers  and  college  and  university  newspapers. 

SECTION  III:  Canadian  daily  newspapers,  newspaper 
groups  under  common  ownership,  weekly  newspapers, 
foreign-language  newspapers,  tabloids,  carriers  and 
employee  publications,  and  action/hot  line  editors. 


SECTION  IV:  Newspapers  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Ireland,  newspapers  of  Europe,  the  Caribbean 
region.  Central  America  and  Mexico,  South  America, 
Africa,  the  Middle  East,  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  Territories. 

SECTION  V:  News,  picture  and  press  services, 
feature,  news  and  picture  syndicate  services,  comic 
section  groups  and  networks,  newspaper-distributed 
magazine  sections,  and  art  and  mat  services. 

SECTION  VI:  Equipment,  suppliers  and  services  with 
a  directory  of  company  names,  products  and  services, 
plus  production  personnel  pay  scales  and  top  minimum 
scales  for  reporters. 

SECTION  VII:  NAA  roster,  associations  and  clubs, 
representatives,  various  membership  directories,  schools 
of  journalism,  newspaper  films,  brokers,  appraisers, 
clipping  bureaus,  unions,  promotion  services,  ombuds¬ 
men,  press  and  radio-tv  correspondents,  US. 
Correspondents  Association  Association  of  American 
Correspondents  in  London,  and  more. 

★  NEW  SECTION  FOR  1993 

SECTION  VIII:  Who's  Where:  a  complete  listing 
of  all  daily  and  weekly  newspaper  personnel  in  alpha¬ 
betical  order  by  last  name  with  their  title,  newspaper  at 
which  they  are  located,  and  their  telephone  number. 

Order  your  own  E&P 
International  Year  Book  today! 

Look  for  the  enclosed  order  card  in  this  issue  of  E&P  and 
mail  it  along  with  your  payment  to: 

Editor  &  Publisher,  Year  Book,  11  kVesf  19th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10011-4234. 

Or  to  charge  your  order  to  your  Visa/MC  account  call 
(212)  675-4380. 


Quality 

Times 


Times  sU^^  with  tiieir  newborns. 


Newspapers  are  not  known  for 
their  flexibility,  but  this  Florida 
daily  breaks  with  that  pattern. 

With  that  description,  Working 
Mother  magazine  once  again 
named  the  St.  Petersburg  Times 
one  of  the  100  best  companies  in 
the  nation.  For  the  second  year  in 
a  row,  this  puts  the  Times  among 
other  companies  recognized  for 
innovative  and  advanced  support 
of  working  families. 

The  Times  is  one  of  only  three 
newspapers  to  make  the  list. 

The  magazine  highlighted  Times 
programs  designed  to  help 
staffers,  including  long-term 
unpaid  leave  for  new  parents, 
child  care  facilities  and  flexible 
schedules. 

At  the  Times,  we  do  our  best  to 
meet  the  needs  of  staffers  with 
family  responsibilities.  We  think 
it’s  a  great  way  to  balance  work 
and  family  life. 

It's  good  to  know  we’re  not  the 
only  ones  who  think  so. 


^tgetcrsburg  Climes 

Tampa  Bay’s  Largest  Newspaper 


CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

SEPTEMBER 

OCTOBER 

NOVEMBER 

S  M  T  W  T  F  S 

S  M  T  W  T  F  S 

12  3  4 

1  2 

1  2  3  4  5  6 

5  6  7  8  9  1011 

3  4  5  6  7  8  9 

7  8  9  10  11  1213 

12  13  14  15  16  1718 

10  11  12  13  14  1516 

14  15  16  17  18  1920 

19  20  21  22  23  2425 

17  18  19  20  21  22  23 

21  22  23  24  25  26  27 

26  27  28  29  30 

J^,25  26  27  28  29  30 

28  29  30 

SEPTEMBER 

25-28 — Canadian  Circulation  Management  Association  Sales  and 
Marketing  Conference,  Westin  Hotel,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 

28 —  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  U.S.  Coupon  Forum,  Waldorf-As¬ 
toria  Hotel,  New  York,  N.Y. 

29 —  Newspaper  Features  Council  Meeting,  Sheraton  Society  Hill 
Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

29-10/2  — American  Association  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editors 
Convention,  Sheraton  Society  Hill  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

29- 10/3  — New  York  Press  Association  Fall  Convention,  Otesaga 
Hotel,  Cooperstown,  N.Y. 

30- 10/2  — International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Cen¬ 
tral  Region  Conference,  Wyndham  Hotel,  Itasca,  Ill. 

30-10/3  — Women  in  Communications  National  Conference  and 
Exposition,  Westin  William  Penn  Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

OCTOBER 

5- 7 — International  Newspaper  Group  Conference,  Westin  O’Hare 
Hotel,  Chicago,  111. 

6 —  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  Canadian  Coupon  Forum,  Sheraton 
Centre  Hotel,  Toronto,  Ont. 

9- 1  1  — Newspaper  Flexographic  Users  Group  Meeting,  Radisson 
Inn,  Evansville,  Ind. 

9- 1  3 — Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives  Association  Confer¬ 
ence,  Great  Smokies  Hilton  Hotel,  Asheville,  N.C. 

1  3-1  5 — New  England  Newspaper  Association  Fall  Convention, 
Chatham  Bars  Inn,  Chatham,  Mass. 

1  3- 1  6 — Society  of  Professional  Journalists  National  Convention, 
Sheraton  Bal  Harbour  Resort,  Miami,  Fla. 

1  6 — National  Federation  of  Press  Women  Regional  Conference, 
University  of  Delaware,  Newark,  Del. 

21  -22 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion  Fall  Sales  Conference.  Sonesta  Hotel,  Portland,  Maine. 

2 1  -24 — Society  of  Environmental  journalists  National  Conference, 
Duke  University,  Durham,  N.C. 

24-26 — Inland  Press  Association  Meeting,  Inter-Continental  Ho¬ 
tel,  Chicago,  111. 

29-30 — California  Chicano  News  Media  Association  Journalism 
Opportunities  Conference  for  Minorities,  Nob  Hill  Masonic  Center, 
Sar,  Francisco,  Calif. 

NOVEMBER 

4-6 — International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  Conference,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 

4- 6 — International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Southern  Re¬ 
gion  Conference,  Omni  Hotel,  Richmond,  Va. 

5- 7 — International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Eastern  Re¬ 
gion  Conference,  Hilton  Hotel,  Mystic,  Conn. 

1  O- 1  2 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  Conference,  Waldorf-Asto¬ 
ria  Hotel,  New  York,  N.Y. 

1  4- 1  7 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Convention, 
Boca  Raton  Resort  &.  Club,  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

1  4-1  8 — Inter  American  Press  Association  General  Assembly,  Hol¬ 
iday  Inn  Crowne  Plaza  Resort,  San  Carlos  de  Bariloche,  Argentina. 

1  7-20 — International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Western 
Region  Conference,  Hilton  Beach  Resort,  Huntington  Beach,  Calif. 
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LEGALLY  SPEAKING 

by  Richard  N.  Winfield 

Uniform  Correction  Act 
moving  closer  to  reality 


promise  of  a  libel  correction  law 
that  is  not  only  fair  and  effective  but 
uniform  has  moved  much  closer  to  re¬ 
ality. 

The  proposed  Uniform  Correction 
Act  was  approved  Aug.  5  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  of  Commissioners 
on  Uniform  State  Laws  in  Charleston, 
S.C. 

More  than  200  commissioners,  rep¬ 
resenting  all  of  the  states,  debated  the 
draft  act  for  several  hours  during  two 
days.  It  was  adopted  in  a  state-by-state 
vote,  40-8.  The  conference  is  a  presti¬ 
gious  group  of  legal  experts  chosen  by 
state  governments  to  study  and  adopt 
state  legislation  with  uniform  provi¬ 
sions. 

The  hallmark  of  the  new  Uniform 
Correction  Act  is  the  prospect  that  a 
newspaper  may  immunize  itself  com¬ 
pletely  from  paying  damages  for  loss  of 
reputation  and  punitive  damages  for  li¬ 
bel  by  publishing  a  prompt  and  full 
correction.  Only  a  handful  of  state 
statutes  now  provide  this  form  of  relief. 

The  next  step  for  the  Uniform  Cor¬ 
rection  Act  is  consideration  by  the 
American  Bar  Association  in  February. 
If  the  ABA  approves,  the  Uniform  Law 
Commissioners  will  present  the  bill  for 
passage  by  state  legislatures. 

Robert  J.  Hawley,  an  ABA  adviser  to 
the  commissioners’  drafting  commit¬ 
tee,  said  efforts  will  be  made  to  guard 
against  legislatures’  attempts  to  weak¬ 
en  the  bill  or  impose  provisions  that 
adversely  affect  the  press. 

Hawley,  assistant  general  counsel  of 
Hearst  Corp.,  said  the  Uniform  Law 
Commissioners  “come  to  the  table 
with  a  lot  more  credibility  than  the 
typical  special-interest  group”  seeking 

Winfield  is  a  partner  in  the  international 
law  firm  of  Rogers  &  Wells ,  based  in 
New  York,  and  chairman  of  the  firm’s 
media  group. 


legislation.  Their  expertise  and  reputa¬ 
tion  are  well-known  in  state  legisla¬ 
tures,  he  said. 

After  watching  the  commissioners’ 
debates,  Hawley  noted  that  amend¬ 
ments  were  proposed  from  the  floor  to 
narrow  the  focus  of  the  act  or  to  ex¬ 
pand  its  exceptions.  All  of  the  propos¬ 
als  were  defeated. 

The  Uniform  Correction  Act  en¬ 
courages  people  who  say  they  were  li¬ 
beled  to  request  a  correction  before 
bringing  suit,  and  it  encourages  news¬ 
papers  to  publish  corrections.  The  car¬ 
rot  for  the  potential  libel  plaintiff  is  the 
prospect  that  the  newspaper  will  pub¬ 
lish  a  full  and  prompt  correction.  The 
carrot  for  the  newspapet  is  that  pub¬ 
lishing  a  timely  correction  will  allow  it 
to  escape  the  prospect  of  a  ruinous 
verdict  for  loss  of  reputation  and  puni¬ 
tive  damages. 

Under  the  act,  a  libel  plaintiff  may 
pursue  recovery  of  any  out-of-pocket 
economic  loss  that  he  suffered  because 
of  a  libelous  story  even  if  a  correction 
is  published.  By  the  same  token,  the 
newspaper  loses  none  of  its  constitu¬ 
tional  and  other  legal  defenses  by  com¬ 
plying  with  the  act,  and  publication  of 
a  correction  may  not  be  used  against 
the  newspaper  in  subsequent  litigation. 
The  publisher  may  win  the  libel  suit 
and  pay  no  damages. 

^^^n  the  eve  of  the  Uniform  Law 
Commissioners’  action,  the  New  York 
State  Bar  Association  Committee  on 
Media  Law  unanimously  adopted  a 
measure  supporting  the  act.  The  com¬ 
mittee,  composed  of  lawyers  represent¬ 
ing  many  major  news  organizations, 
July  21  wrote  that  the  act  was  a  “fair 
accommodation  between  the  interests 
of  the  subjects  of  news  articles  in  pre¬ 
serving  their  reputations  by  means  of 
the  publication  of  swift  corrections  and 
the  interests  of  the  media  and  judicial 


system  in  reducing  the  number  of  ex¬ 
pensive,  painful  and  ultimately  unnec¬ 
essary  libel  litigations.” 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Li¬ 
bel  Defense  Resource  Center  described 
the  act  as  good  as  a  matter  of  substan¬ 
tive  libel  law,  LDRC  general  counsel 
Henry  R.  Kaufman  said.  LDRC  played 
a  leading  role  in  monitoring  the  act. 

A 

i^^An  LDRC  staff  analysis  concluded 
that  the  act’s  provisions  were  at  least  as 
good  as,  if  not  better  than,  those  of  ex¬ 
isting  state  statutes.  Only  about  30 
states  have  correction  statutes.  Many 
media  lawyers  regard  most  of  these 
acts  as  ineffective. 

The  Uniform  Correction  Act  adopt¬ 
ed  by  the  Uniform  Law  Commissioners 
offers  these  inducements; 

•  After  learning  of  the  libel,  a  plain¬ 
tiff  has  three  months  to  ask  the  news¬ 
paper  to  publish  a  correction. 

•  The  newspaper  receiving  the  re¬ 
quest  has  45  days  to  investigate  and 
publish  a  correction. 

•  If  the  plaintiff  makes  no  timely  re¬ 
quest  or  if  the  correction  is  timely  and 
reaches  substantially  the  same  audi¬ 
ence  as  the  original  defamatory  item, 
the  newspaper  escapes  exposure  to 
loss-of-reputation  damages  and  puni¬ 
tive  damages. 

According  to  figures  released  by  the 
LDRC,  damage  awards  levied  by  libel 
juries  against  the  press  average  about 
$1.5  million. 

Most  of  that  amount  represents  ju¬ 
rors’  attempts  to  compensate  libel 
plaintiffs  for  damages  to  their  feelings 
and  reputations  and  to  punish  the  de¬ 
fendant  news  organization.  (The  prob¬ 
lem  of  punitive  damages  is  compound¬ 
ed  by  the  fact  that  more  than  20  states 
prohibit  newspapers  from  insuring 
against  those  damages.)  Out-of-pocket 
losses  typically  represent  a  smaller  por¬ 
tion  of  the  libel  jury  award.  KiSfP 
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'THE  DAMKJ  WASHIKIGTON 
BUREAU  THINKS  WE  OUQHTA 
PRINT  EVERY  WORD  IN 
EVERY  STORY  they  FILE 


'-mOSE  DOPES  IN  THE 
HOME  OFFICE  -  THEY  ALWAYS 
CUT  THE  GUTS  OUT  OF 
OUR  BEST  STORIES./" 


9  Lawyer  Sounds  Off 

Dick  DeGuerin,  lawyer  for  religious 
group  leader  David  Koresh,  says  the 
media  failed  to  do  their  jobs  during  the 
long  standoff  at  the  group’s  ranch  near 
Waco,  Texas. 


1  1  Searching  For 
Renewed  Identity 

Faced  with  healthy  financial  coffers 
but  declining  attendance  at  its  annual 
conventions,  the  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  organization  search¬ 
es  for  its  role  in  a  changing  industry. 

1  2  Televangelist  Firm 
Buys  News  Service 

A  subsidiary  of  Pat  Robertson’s  Christ¬ 
ian  Broadcasting  Network  has  ac¬ 
quired  Zapnews,  a  news  agency  serving 
small  broadcasters  and  newspapers. 

22  Project  Zinger 

Report  by  the  Center  for  Integration 
and  Improvement  of  journalism  at  San 
Francisco  State  University  examines 
media  coverage  of  Asian  Pacific -Amer¬ 
icans. 


2  Calendar 


3  Legally  Speaking 

Uniform  Correction  Act  moving  clos' 

er  to  reality. 


6  Editorial 


7  Letters  to  the  Editor 


23  More  Telco  Hearings 

Phone  companies,  electronic  publish¬ 
ers  and  others  present  their  views  dur¬ 
ing  a  second  round  of  hearings  on  a 
massive  telecommunications  bill  now 
pending  before  the  Senate. 


7  Newspaperdom 


Page  12  News  agency  owner 


1  3  Stock  tables 


The  Marquette 


TRIBUNE 


28  Book  Reviews 


Violent  crimes  in  area  down,  vandalism  on  the  rise 


44  Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

Battling  subpoenas  without  protective 

shields. 


1  4  Campus  Journalism 


20  Newspeople  in  the  News 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CO.  is  now 
accessible  via  three  different  fax  num¬ 
bers. 

The  original  fax  number,  212-929- 
1259,  should  be  used  only  for  transmis¬ 
sion  of  classified  advertising  and  corre¬ 
spondence  to  the  ad  department. 

Editorial  correspondence  can  be 
faxed  via  212-691-7287.  Circulation 
correspondence  may  be  faxed  via  212- 
691-6939. 


24  Advertising/Promotion 


26  News  Tech 


River  of  history  jobs  running  dry 


32  Syndicates/News  Services 


36  Classified 


Page  14  Campus  concern 
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The  HP 3000  takes  the  worry 
out  of  running  your  newspaper 
and  publishing  business. 

Your  sleepless  nights  are  over.  With  the 
HP  3000,  you  won’t  have  to  worry  every 
waking,  or  sleeping,  hour. 

Perhaps  your  nightmare  is  system  fail¬ 
ure.  Rest  assured,  the  HP  3000  delivers 
uptime  of  nearly  100%.  But  in  the  ^  ^  j 
unlikely  event  of  system  failure, 
data  recovery  will  automatically  j 
occur  within  minutes.  With 
complete  data  integrity. 


Maybe  you  toss  and  turn,  worrying  about 
rising  costs.  The  easy-to-use  HP 3000  low¬ 
ers  overall  costs  by  reducing  MIS  staOing 
requirements  by  up  to  50%.  What’s  more, 
many  companies  have  found  that  they  can 
purchase  an  HP  3000  for  only  a  fiaction 
of  the  cost  of  a  comparable  mainframe. 

The  HP 3000  supports  anywhere  fix)m  two 
to  two  thousand  users  in  a  distributed 
environment  or  dedicated  data  center. 
And  it  interoperates  with  over  thirty 
different  computer  families-from  PCs 
to  mainframes. 


Beyond  this,  the  HP  3000  runs  all  the 
premier  applications.  Including  many 
previously  available  only  for  main¬ 
frames.  It’s  no  wonder  leading  news¬ 
paper  and  publishing  companies  rely 
on  the  HP 3000. 

If  this  sounds  like  a  dream  come  true, 
caU  1-800-637-7740,  Ext.  7651  for  more 
information.  You’ll  truly  sleep  better. 


PACKARD 
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A  gross  misinterpretation 

STUDENT  NEWSPAPER  STAFFERS  at  Marquette  University  in  Milwaukee  are 
having  a  difficult  time  producing  a  newspaper  under  the  dictates  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  that  Jesuit  institution.  The  administration,  which  has  declared  itself 
publisher  of  the  paper,  interprets  the  First  Amendment  like  this:  “Freedom  of  the 
press  belongs  to  those  who  own  it.” 

Those  are  the  words  of  the  Rev.  John  Patrick  Donnelly,  a  professor  of  history 
who  recently  was  named  director  of  the  paper’s  student-faculty  advisory  board. 
Donnelly  emphasizes  that  the  university  owns  and  operates  the  student  newspa¬ 
per. 

Journalism  schools  traditionally  have  taught  that  freedom  of  the  press  is  a  right 
and  privilege  of  people  in  a  democratic  society.  How  can  a  journalism  school  ed¬ 
ucate  students  about  the  meaning  of  a  free  press  if  the  school  administration  in¬ 
sists  that  it  is  the  sole  arbiter  of  what  a  free  press  means  and  of  what  can  be  print¬ 
ed? 
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IT  IS  ONLY  natural  that  the  attorney  for  David  Koresh,  the  leader  of  a  religious 
group  who  perished  April  19  with  82  group  members  in  a  fire  on  their  ranch  near 
Waco,  Texas,  should  accuse  the  press  of  failing  to  do  its  job  during  the  51-day 
siege  that  followed  a  raid  on  the  ranch  by  federal  authorities  Feb.  28. 

We  prefer  to  accept  the  criticism  of  the  Society  of  Professional  Journalists’ 
Waco  Task  Force  on  this  matter.  (E&P,  Sept.  11,  P.  44).  In  some  instances,  the 
criticisms  are  similar,  but  we  believe  judgment  of  one’s  peers  is  more  reliable. 

The  task  force  exonerated  the  Waco  Tribune-Herald,  which  previously  was 
criticized  for  its  series  on  the  sect  —  the  first  part  of  which  was  published  the  day 
before  the  raid.  But  the  task  force  pointed  out  that  too  many  reporters  were  on 
the  scene,  the  story  was  overcovered,  reporters  sometimes  were  manipulated  by 
authorities  and  Koresh,  and  the  media  acquiesced  without  protest  to  government 
secrecy  during  the  siege. 

We  hope  this  report  will  put  an  end  to  criticism  of  the  press  coverage,  particu¬ 
larly  in  view  of  the  conclusion:  “To  say  that  the  media  coverage  contributed  to 
the  tragedy  is  not  a  supportable  criticism.” 

Color  arrives 

FOR  SOME  REASON,  introduction  of  color  advertising  in  the  New  York  Times 
this  year  means  that  newspaper  color  finally  has  come  of  age.  We  know  that  color 
—  and  good  color  —  is  being  reproduced  by  newspapers  throughout  the  country, 
even  by  one  paper  in  New  York  City.  But  the  fact  that  the  gray  lady  of  43rd 
Street  has  embraced  color  —  and  it’s  good  color  —  right  in  front  of  everyone  on 
Madison  Avenue  has  great  significance  for  the  newspaper  business. 

For  years,  newspaper  executives  have  believed  that  if  they  had  a  showcase  of 
color  in  New  York  City  to  demonstrate  to  advertisers  and  agencies  how  good  it 
can  be,  there  would  be  a  flow  of  space  orders  to  newspapers.  Now  there  is  a 
showcase  —  bigger  than  before  —  and  we  believe  that  it  will  have  an  impact. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

Ethical  implications  of 
the  First  Amendment 


CHARLES  OVERBY  URGED  deans, 
professors  and  journalists  to  “get  in¬ 
volved  in  the  struggle  for  First  Amend¬ 
ment  rights”  (E&P,  Shop  Talk  at  Thir¬ 
ty,  Sept.  4).  He  pointed  out  that  un¬ 
popular  speech  has  precipitated  a  call 
for  speech  codes. 

Although  the  codes  themselves  are 
unconstitutional,  the  debate  they  have 
generated  has  forced  all  of  us  to  think 
about  the  meaning  of  the  First 
Amendment  and  the  consequences  of 
defending  all  speech  as  legitimate 


Newspaperdom» 

50  YEARS  AGO  ...  An  E&P 

poll  shows  that  more  than  40,000 
employees  of  U.S.  newspapers  have 
entered  the  armed  forces.  One  hun¬ 
dred  thirty-two  have  died  in  the 
service  of  their  country.  In  addition, 
16  war  correspondents  have  been 
killed  in  the  line  of  duty.  The  New 
York  Times  was  the  largest  contrib¬ 
utor  to  the  armed  forces,  with  578 
men  and  women  enlisted.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  led  the  list  of  states,  with  73 
newspapers  reporting  that  2,120 
men  and  women  signed  up. 

Newspaperboys  from  900  papers 
have  sold  $85  million  in  war  stamps 
to  the  public  in  almost  two  years. 

After  a  month  at  sea  on  a  U.S. 
battleship,  Tom  Hanes,  managing 
editor  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger' 
Dispatch,  reported  that  Navy  offi¬ 
cers  are  tired  of  the  rigid  censorship 
that  has  made  the  Navy  the  “silent 
service.”  They  cited  their  ship’s  vis¬ 
it  to  Gibraltar,  which  was  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  be  publicized  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  but  was  reported  in  the 
Spanish  press  and  was  visible  to  the 
German  consulate  in  La  Linea, 
Spain. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
September  25 ,  1 943 


within  a  democracy. 

The  challenge  before  the  nation  is 
not  merely  an  issue  for  the  mass  media. 
The  problem  does  not  emerge  from 
threats  to  the  First  Amendment.  The 
crises  have  arisen  because  three 
decades  after  the  civil  rights  move¬ 
ment,  some  frat  boys  hold  mock  slave 
sales,  some  newspapers  publish  fraudu¬ 
lent  advertisements  denying  history 
and  far-right  hate  organizations  recruit 
on  college  campuses. 

The  question  is  not  whether  to  pro¬ 
tect  speech.  We  know  we  must  do  that 
because  without  dissent,  democracy 
will  crumble. 

However,  what  no  one  knows  how 
to  do  at  the  moment  is  to  teach  stu¬ 
dents  and  citizens  to  critically  assess 
the  messages  carried  in  the  media.  The 
founders  of  the  republic  whom  Overby 
mentioned  —  Benjamin  Franklin, 
James  Madison  and  Thomas  Jefferson 
—  all  believed  in  a  marketplace  of 
ideas  where  the  evil  and  idiotic  notions 
would  fall  away  and  constantly  be  re¬ 
placed  by  new  ideas  that,  in  turn, 
would  vie  for  permanence. 

The  national  shame  has  been  the 
perpetuation  of  all  ideas,  regardless  of 
how  sick  they  might  be,  in  the  guise  of 
keeping  the  currents  of  thought  di¬ 
verse. 

Overby  worries  that  professors  will 
look  the  other  way  while  someone  im¬ 
poses  a  speech  code  that  restricts  stu¬ 
dents  from  calling  each  other  names  or 
forbids  disparagement  of  ethnic  or  reli¬ 
gious  heritage.  The  situations  that 
have  sparked  the  demand  for  codes 
suggest  that  educators,  the  clergy,  par¬ 
ents  and  the  media  have  not  done  an 
effective  job  during  the  past  30  years. 

Instead  of  speech  codes,  every  citi¬ 
zen  in  this  country  needs  to  affirm  his 
or  her  moral  commitment  to  guaran¬ 
teeing  social  justice  for  everyone  else 
regardless  of  race,  color  or  creed. 

It  may  be  our  constitutional  right  to 
advocate  discrimination  against,  vio¬ 
lence  toward  and  even  death  for  those 
whom  we  consider  different  from  our¬ 
selves  but  what  about  our  spiritual  and 
moral  obligation  to  our  community? 


What  happened  to  our  civic  duty  to 
serve  the  public  interest?  Why  must  we 
pose  the  problem  in  such  extreme 
terms  that  individuals  who  espouse  un¬ 
popular  sentiments  (that  probably  in¬ 
cludes  me  about  now)  become  the 
heroic  remnants  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  rather  than  thinkers  with  some¬ 
thing  to  say  that  must  be  pondered  to 
determine  if  it  is  ludicrous  or  wise? 

Protecting  the  First  Amendment  in 
the  20th  century  entails  educating  the 
populace  to  be  sophisticated  enough  to 
evaluate  all  messages,  popular  as  well 
as  unpopular. 

Protecting  the  First  Amendment 
also  requires  analyzing  the  conse¬ 
quences  that  words  precipitate  and  in¬ 
stilling  within  the  public  a  demand  for 
accountability  so  murder,  mayhem  and 
systemic  racism  no  longer  remain  hid¬ 
den  in  the  folds  of  the  American  flag. 

Overby  is  right.  We  do  choose  to 
look  the  other  way  rather  than  to  con¬ 
front  evil.  If  we  had  a  tradition  of  as¬ 
sessing  our  uses  of  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  (not  to  restrict  speech  but  to  rec¬ 
ognize  that  not  all  messages  are  equally 
legitimate),  then  the  marketplace  of 
ideas  would  function. 

Instead  of  the  knee-jerk  elevation  of 
all  sentiments  to  the  same  plateau,  ed¬ 
ucators,  journalists  and  everyone  else 
would  discern  that  some  messages  are 
like  brain  cancers,  lethally  destructive 
but  impossible  to  excise  without  killing 
the  patient,  democracy.  That  under¬ 
standing  of  the  First  Amendment 
would  eliminate  the  glorification  of  big¬ 
otry  without  endangering  free  speech. 

Paulette  D.  Kilmer 

Marquette,  Mich. 


Corrections 

IN  THE  QUARTERLY  financial  re¬ 
ports  (E&P,  Sept.  4),  it  was  incorrectly 
stated  under  E.W.  Scripps  Co.  that  its 
Denver  Post  has  a  new  production 
plant.  E.W.  Scripps  owns  the  compet¬ 
ing  Rocky  Mountain  News,  which  has 
a  new  production  plant. 

IN  ITS  AUG.  7  issue,  E&P  incorrect¬ 
ly  reported  that  the  Alameda  Newspa¬ 
per  Group  was  negotiating  with  the 
Northern  California  Newspaper  Guild 
for  a  contract  covering  editorial,  busi¬ 
ness,  delivery  and  maintenance  em¬ 
ployees.  The  negotiations  involve  only 
editorial  employees.  E&P  was  given 
the  erroneous  information  by  a  Guild 
spokesman. 
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In  Huntsville,  Alabama, 
The  Sky  is  Not  the  Limit 


the  early  1950s,  the  Huntsville  area  has  diversified  its 
economy  into  the  space  age. 

The  economic  success  of  this  community’s  high- 
tech  industry  has  provided  residents  with  some  of  the 
highest  salaries  in  the  Southeast. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  recent  statistics  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  reveal  that  residents  in  Huntsville 
and  Madison  County  have  the  highest  household 
income  of  any  metropolitan  area  in  the  southeastern 
U.S. 

The  Huntsville  Times  and  Huntsville  News  are 
staying  on  top  of  the  growth  and  progress  of  this 
community  and  are  meeting  the  challenge  of  space  and 
beyond.  In  Huntsville,  ‘The  Sky  is  Not  the  Limit.’ 


The  people  in  Huntsville,  Alabama  were  the  first  to 
capture  John  Kennedy’s  vision  of  putting  a  man  on 
the  moon.  It  was  in  Huntsville  that  workers  developed 
and  built  the  space  vehicles  that  propeled  man  and 
machine  into  the  heavens.  The  community  today 
continues  to  play  a  key  role  in  the  nation’s  aerospace 
future  with  the  development  of  NASA’s  space  station. 

So  you  can  see,  this  marketplace  is  not  ordinary. 
The  chamber  of  commerce  has  a  theme  that  reflects 
the  community’s  way  of  thinking,  ‘The  Sky  is  Not  the 
Limit.’ 

It  is  these  progressive  people  that  make  the 
Huntsville  area  a  unique  market  in  the  U.S.  From  a 
small  southern  city  rooted  in  the  cotton  industry  in 


crimes  &  Huntsville  News 


Represented  by  Newhouse  Newspapers 
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Lawyer  Sounds  Off 

David  Koresh’s  attorney  says  media  failed  during  standoff  in  Texas 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

PURNALISTS  FAILED  TO  do  their 
jobs  during  the  long  standoff  at  a  reli¬ 
gious  group’s  ranch  near  Waco,  Texas, 
last  spring,  said  the  attorney  for  David 
Koresh,  the  group’s  leader. 

“What  I  saw  at  Waco  was  pack  jour¬ 
nalism,”  said  Dick  DeGuerin,  the 
Houston  lawyer  who  represented  the 
Branch  Davidian  leader  during  the  51- 
day  siege.  “I  saw  a  tremendous  amount 
of  wasted  manpower  at  Waco,” 
DeGuerin  said.  “I  saw  hundreds  of 
journalists  .  .  .  who  did  nothing  more 
than  stand  up  and  regurgitate  what  the 
FBI  and  the  ATF  [Bureau  of  Alcohol, 
Tobacco  and  Firearms]  said  at  their 
[press]  briefings. 

“With  all  that  manpower,  think  of 
the  tremendous  digging  that  could 
have  been  done.”  Instead,  DeGuerin 
said,  reporters  let  themselves  be  intim¬ 
idated  by  federal  agents  and  obedient¬ 
ly  stayed  miles  from  the  Branch  David¬ 
ian  ranch,  refusing  to  challenge  FBI  or¬ 
ders. 

“Waco  was  an  excellent,  textbook 
example  of  managing  the  news,” 
DeGuerin  said. 

The  lawyer  made  his  comments  at  a 
recent  seminar  about  media  perfor¬ 
mance  during  the  siege.  The  seminar 
in  Austin,  Texas,  was  sponsored  by  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Foundation  of 
Texas,  the  Austin  Americari'Statesman 
and  the  College  of  Communication  of 
the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin. 

In  his  comments  during  the  seminar 
and  in  an  interview  afterward, 
DeGuerin  repeatedly  blamed  the  press 
for  a  sheeplike  acquiescence  to  federal 
authority  —  both  during  the  siege  and 
after  its  April  19  conclusion  with  the 
fiery  death  of  82  men,  women  and 
children  at  the  group’s  Mount  Carmel 
ranch. 

Recalling  the  comment  of  a  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  Texas  Rangers,  DeGuerin 
said,  “Mike  [Cox]  said  most  of  the  me¬ 
dia  respected  the  rules.  I  would  just 


“What  I  saw  at  Waco  was  pack  journal¬ 
ism.  I  saw  a  tremendous  amount  of 
wasted  manpower  at  Waco.  I  saw  hun¬ 
dreds  of  journalists  .  .  .  who  did  nothing 
more  than  stand  up  and  regurgitate 
what  the  FBI  and  the  ATF  [Bureau  of 
Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms]  said  at 
their  [press]  briefings." 

—  Dick  DeQuerin,  Houston  lawyer 
who  represented  the  late  Branch  David¬ 
ian  leader  David  Koresh 


add  —  unfortunately. 

“It  seems  to  me  some  enterprising 
reporters  should  have  broken  those 
rules.  What  could  you  do  [about  FBI 
orders  keeping  the  media  three  miles 
from  the  ranch]?  Raise  a  hue  and  cry 
—  that’s  what  you  guys  are  good  at ... . 
Get  out  there  and  dig,”  DeGuerin  said. 

Instead,  he  declared,  “Reportage 
now  is  [limited  to]  what  is  the  official 
version.” 

However,  Time  magazine  photogra¬ 
pher  Shelly  Katz,  who  covered  the  en¬ 
tire  standoff,  said  several  journalists 
had  pushed  hard  for  more  access. 

“People  were  testing,”  Katz  told  the 
seminar  participants.  “1  don’t  know 
what  more  you  could  do.” 

Almost  from  the  beginning,  Katz 
said,  he  and  CBS  News  producer  Larry 
Doyle  began  organizing  a  press  pool. 


“Contrary  to  what  you  read  in  SPJ 
and  other  reports,  we  did  work  to  get  a 
pool.  It  took  us  over  a  week,”  Katz  said. 

The  Society  of  Professional  Journal¬ 
ists  (SPJ)  recently  released  a  report  on 
media  performance  at  Waco  that  gen¬ 
erally  lauded  the  press  but  said  a  press 
pool  would  have  been  more  effective 
than  the  “overcoverage”  that  the  story 
received  (E&P,  Sept.  11,  P.  44). 

Unfortunately,  Katz  said,  the  pool 
never  was  effective  because  of  shifting 
demands  from  the  FBI,  conflicts  be¬ 
tween  the  bureau  and  ATF  officials 
and  surprising  ignorance  about  how 
pools  work  among  many  journalists 
and  federal  authorities. 

“I  was  flabbergasted  by  the  behavior 
of  the  FBI,”  Katz  said. 

Katz  and  John  Lumpkin,  Texas  bu¬ 
reau  chief  of  the  Associated  Press, 
harshly  criticized  the  extraordinary 
steps  that  law  enforcement  took  to  re¬ 
strict  press  access  at  the  compound. 

“The  entire  issue  of  access  for  pho¬ 
tographers  during  the  siege  was  itself  a 
tragedy,”  Katz  said. 

“I  have  to  say,”  he  added,  “that  in  30 
years  ...  of  covering  wars  and  riots, 
I’ve  never  been  as  constrained  as  I  was 
in  Waco  —  and  I  must  say,  constrained 
needlessly  and  senselessly.” 

Lumpkin,  too,  faulted  government 
attempts  to  manage  news  during  the 
siege  —  attempts  that  he  said  continue 
to  this  day. 

“Government  is  attempting  total 
control  over  information,”  Lumpkin 
said,  emphasizing  that  his  criticism  was 
a  personal  opinion  and  he  was  not 
speaking  on  behalf  of  AP. 

Right  after  the  botched  Feb.  28  raid 
on  the  Branch  Davidians,  Lumpkin 
said,  the  government  began  stone¬ 
walling  and  intimidating  the  press 
through  restrictions,  secrecy  and  even 
a  lawsuit  —  filed  by  an  ATF  agent  days 
after  the  raid  —  accusing  the  Waco 
Tribune-Herald  of  somehow  precipitat¬ 
ing  the  gun  battle. 

Lumpkin  also  challenged  a  key  crit- 


icism  made  in  the  SPJ  report. 

“It  might  appear  to  the  public  that 
all  of  the  media  was  in  the  encamp¬ 
ment  and  there  certainly  were  many 
media  there,”  he  said. 

“But  it  was  my  experience  —  and  es¬ 
pecially  among  the  newspapers  with 
whom  we  work  —  that  most  of  our  re¬ 
sources  were  focused  elsewhere,  in 
Waco  and  outside  of  Waco,  looking  for 
whatever  scrap  of  information  we 
could  obtain,”  he  said. 

The  bulldozing  last  spring  of  the 
“cult  compound”  —  as  it  came  to  be 
known  in  journalistic  shorthand  — 
might  be  an  appropriate  metaphor  for 
ongoing  government  efforts  to  conceal 
the  truth  about  the  incident,  Lump¬ 
kin’s  comments  suggested. 

“We  hear  of  FBI  agents  talking  to 
Rotary  Clubs  [as  one  did  recently  in 
Austin],  but  they  do  not  submit  to  in¬ 
dividual  interviews.  The  FBI  refused  to 
come  to  this  forum.  I’m  wondering  if 
I’m  beginning  to  hear  the  sounds  of 
the  bulldozers  again,”  Lumpkin  said. 

As  Koresh’s  attorney  did,  Lumpkin 
suggested  that  more  access  to  the 
frontlines  of  the  siege  might  have  pre¬ 
vented  the  tragic  climax. 

“An  argument  could  be  made  that 
the  situation  would  have  turned  out 
differently  —  and  certainly  not  as  trag¬ 
ically  —  if  there  had  been  more  access 
to  information,”  he  said. 

“I  would  even  go  farther  and  say  it 
might  have  been  better  if  there  had 
been  more  access  to  Koresh  himself.  I 
think  it  was  great  that  CNN  was  able 
to  interview  Koresh  because  except  for 
the  conversations  he  had  with  his 
lawyer,  that’s  the  last  time  we  heard 
from  David  Koresh.”  ■E(S'P 


Lawyer  faults  original 
Branch  Davidian  series 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

THE  BLOODY  FEB.  28  raid  by  federal 
authorities  on  his  ranch  near  Waco, 
Texas,  brought  unlikely  fame  not  only 
to  David  Koresh  and  his  Branch  Da¬ 
vidian  followers  but  to  the  45,000-cir¬ 
culation  Waco  Tribune'Herald. 

The  Tribune-Herald’s  extensive  se¬ 
ries  on  the  Branch  Davidians,  begun 
the  day  before  the  raid,  was  virtually 
the  only  information  that  out-of-state 
journalists  had  about  the  group  as  the 
long,  armed  standoff  began. 

In  the  weeks  that  followed,  the  se¬ 
ries  was  cited  repeatedly  and  often 
praised  —  most  recently  in  the  Society 
of  Professional  Journalists’  (SPJ)  report 
on  press  performance  during  the  siege. 

But  don’t  count  Koresh’s  attorney, 
Dick  DeGuerin  of  Houston,  as  one  of 
the  series’  fans. 

In  a  recent  interview  in  Austin, 
DeGuerin  called  the  series  “thinly  at¬ 
tributed.” 

“It  relied  in  large  part  on  .  .  .  infor¬ 
mation  from  disgruntled  persons,”  he 
said.  “It  didn’t  adequately  attribute  in¬ 
formation  [as  being  from]  people  who 
had  reason  to  give  out  that  informa¬ 
tion. 

“And,  in  fact,  there  were  accusations 
that  were  not  proven  in  proper  forums 
—  in  fact,  there  was  information  that 
was  disproven  in  proper  forums,” 
DeGuerin  added. 

That’s  just  not  so,  Tribune-Herald 


editor  Bob  Lott  said. 

“The  series  is  replete  with  references 
to  sources  and  I  felt  that  it  clearly 
identified  sources  to  allow  the  reader 
to  infer  whether  or  not  the  sources  had 
a  particular  point  of  view,”  he  said. 

Beyond  that,  Lott  said,  the  newspa¬ 
per  extensively  researched  indepen¬ 
dent  documentation  —  such  as  video¬ 
tapes  of  court  hearings  and  birth  cer¬ 
tificates  —  to  corroborate  its  findings. 

Lott  said  that  in  addition  to  inter¬ 
viewing  20  former  Branch  Davidian 
members  on  separate  occasions  and 
talking  to  Koresh  five  times,  reporters 
Mark  England  and  Darlene  Mc¬ 
Cormick  conducted  at  least  175  inter¬ 
views  during  the  eight-month  investi¬ 
gation. 

“I  think  the  reader  need  only  exam¬ 
ine  that  what  is  now  widely  held  to  be 
true  is  what  we  said  in  the  series,”  Lott 
said. 

“For  example,  Koresh’s  use  of  his  po¬ 
sition  to  have  many  so-called  wives  .  .  . 
of  course,  his  stockpiling  of  weapons, 
his  fathering  of  children  by  multiple 
wives  and  what  one  might  reasonably 
call  sexual  abuse  of  young  girls  all  have 
been  widely  corroborated,”  Lott  said. 

DeGuerin  specifically  denied  the 
accusations  of  sexual  abuse  made  in 
the  Tribune-Herald  and  by  federal 
sources  during  the  siege. 

“The  evidence  consists  of  testimony 
of  people  who  have  a  reason  to  lie,”  he 
said.  mE&? 


N.Y.  Post  columnist  McAlary  injured  in  crash 


NEW  YORK  POST  columnist  Mike 
McAlary,  one  of  New  York’s  most  con¬ 
troversial  and  highest-paid  columnists, 
was  in  critical  but  stable  condition  af¬ 
ter  his  car  crashed  on  a  wet  road  early 
Sept.  18. 

McAlary,  35,  who  has  worked  for  all 
three  New  York  tabloids,  suffered  bro¬ 
ken  ribs,  a  punctured  lung,  broken  ver¬ 
tebrae  and  head  injuries  —  even 
though  he  wore  a  seatbelt  and  the  air 
bag  inflated  when  his  1990  Volvo  skid¬ 
ded  and  crashed  into  a  retaining  wall 
on  the  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Drive. 


After  surgeons  operated  for  six  hours, 
McAlary  remained  unconscious  and  in 
critical  condition  for  several  days.  By 
Sept.  22,  he  had  regained  conscious¬ 
ness  and  was  responding  to  commands. 
He  still  was  listed  in  critical  but  stable 
condition. 

Journalists  from  all  over  town  con¬ 
verged  on  Bellevue  Hospital  during  the 
weekend  to  support  their  colleague;  his 
wife,  Alice;  and  their  two  sons  and 
daughter. 

McAlary  was  under  court  order  not 
to  write  for  any  New  York  paper  until 


an  arbitrator  ruled  on  a  contractual 
dispute  about  whether  he  works  for 
the  Post  or  the  Daily  News. 

He  left  the  Daily  News  during  the 
1990  strike  against  Tribune  Co.  man¬ 
agement  to  go  to  the  Post.  When  the 
Post  nearly  folded  earlier  this  year,  he 
returned  to  the  Daily  News  under  new 
owner  Mortimer  Zuckerman.  A  couple 
of  weeks  ago,  he  bounced  back  to  the 
Post  under  Rupert  Murdoch  for 
$300,000  a  year  plus  a  $100,000  loan 
to  be  forgiven  if  he  stays  the  term  of 
the  three-year  contract. 
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Searching  For 
Renewed  Identity 

Faced  with  healthy  financial  coffers  but  declining  attendance 
at  its  annual  convention,  the  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors 
organization  searches  for  its  role  in  a  changing  industry 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

AT  60  YEARS  old,  is  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  ready  to  retire? 

That’s  a  question  that  APME  has 
decided  to  confront  head-on. 

At  its  59th  annual  convention  in 
Minneapolis,  APME  named  a  special 
task  force  to  reconsider  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  reason  for  being. 

“I’ve  heard  editors  and  publishers  — 
people  whose  opinion  1  deeply  respect 
—  seriously  question  whether  there  is 
room  for  two  major  organizations  for 
editors,”  outgoing  APME  president 
Robert  W.  Ritter  said  at  the  conven¬ 
tion’s  opening  session  Sept.  20. 

“Hushed  conversations,  with  ques¬ 
tions  about  mission  and  mergers  —  no 
matter  how  well-meaning  the  partici¬ 
pants  —  are  not  only  troubling  but 
damaging,”  Ritter  said.  “APME’s  legacy, 
its  pride,  its  traditions,  its  responsibil¬ 
ities  are  too  great  to  allow  those  ques¬ 
tions  to  go  unanswered.” 

Buffeted  by  competition  from  new 
journalism  groups  and  serving  increas¬ 
ingly  overworked  senior  executives, 
APME  in  1993  is  a  financially  healthy 
newspaper  organization  that  is,  never¬ 
theless,  beset  by  disturbing  troubles. 

Chief  among  them  is  a  convention 
attendance  that  has  drifted  down  to 
barely  half  the  number  that  APME 
meetings  attracted  during  the  past  two 
decades. 

Ritter  noted  that  annual  convention 
attendance  through  the  1970s  and  into 
the  late  ’80s  ranged  from  550  to  700, 
with  most  years  attracting  about  650. 

“Then,  beginning  in  1989,  when  we 
met  in  Des  Moines  [Iowa],  we  began  to 
see  a  disturbing  trend,”  Ritter  said. 

“Attendance  that  year  dropped  to 
499.  In  Dallas  in  1990,  it  was  391.  It 
was  237  in  Detroit  in  1991.  We  re¬ 
bounded  slightly  last  year  in  Honolulu 


to  269.  This  year,  we  are  at  316,”  said 
Ritter,  editor  of  the  Gannett  News 
Service. 

Of  course,  1989  also  was  the  first 
harsh  year  of  the  long  recession  in  the 
newspaper  industry. 

But  recession  and  deep  cuts  in  news¬ 
paper  travel  budgets  alone  cannot  ex¬ 
plain  the  drift,  Ritter  argued. 

During  the  same  period  that  APME 
attendance  has  been  dropping,  other 
and  younger  organizations  are  racking 
up  big  numbers  at  conventions,  he 
noted. 


When  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  met  in  Baltimore  in 
April,  attendance  topped  700,  he  said. 

“When  the  National  Association  of 
Black  Journalists  met  [last  month]  in 
Houston,  nearly  2,000  were  on  hand. 
When  the  Asian  American  journalists 
Association  met  in  Los  Angeles,  atten¬ 
dance  was  listed  at  700.  Last  June, 
when  the  Investigative  Reporters  and 
Editors  met  in  New  York,  more  than 
1,100  journalists  were  in  attendance. 
The  Society  of  Newspaper  Design  ex¬ 
pects  550  registrants  [in  October]  in 
Dallas,”  Ritter  said. 

In  addition  to  this  increased  compe¬ 
tition,  APME  faces  the  burgeoning 
growth  of  training  sessions  conducted 
by  newspapers  or  their  chain  owners. 

“During  the  boom  years  of  the  1970s 


and  1980s,”  Ritter  said,  “when  publish¬ 
ers  prospered  and  profit  margins  ex¬ 
ploded,  the  training  formula  was  sim¬ 
ple:  Send  your  managing  editor  to 
APME  once  a  year,  build  middle  man¬ 
agement  with  an  API  [American  Press 
Institute]  or  Poynter  Institute  seminar, 
send  the  editor  to  ASNE  to  ponder  the 
problems  of  public  policy  and  interna¬ 
tional  relations.” 

Now,  however,  “the  healthy  trend” 
toward  in-newsroom  training  is  anoth¬ 
er  competitor  for  APME,  Ritter  said. 

In  addition,  he  said,  APME  mem¬ 


bers  —  and  potential  members  —  face 
on-the-job  time  demands  that  tend  to 
push  traditional  journalism  develop¬ 
ment  out  of  the  picture. 

Ritter  said  the  special  APME  study 
group  has  four  tasks: 

•  Assess  the  mission  of  APME  “and 
its  competitive  niche  within  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  journalism’s  professional  associ¬ 
ations.” 

•  Determine  support  for  APME 
among  newspaper  and  group  publish¬ 
ers. 

•  Gather  information  about  needs 
of  member  editors  and  their  news¬ 
papers. 

•  Make  specific  recommendations 
about  APME’s  mission,  programs  and 
structure. 

Ritter  said  he,  for  one,  is  convinced 


“IVe  heard  editors  and  publishers  —  people  whose 
opinion  I  deeply  respect  —  seriously  question 
whether  there  is  room  for  two  major 
organizations  for  editors,”  outgoing  APME 
president  Robert  W.  Ritter  said  at  the 
convention’s  opening  session  Sept.  20. 
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Robertson  firm  buys 
small  news  agency 


that  there  is  a  place  for  APME  in  the 
newspaper  industry. 

“The  Associated  Press  needs  APME 
to  help  it  move  into  the  21st  century,” 
he  said.  “Our  publishers  need  APME 
to  protect  their  investment  in  AP,  the 
second-largest  expense  —  right  behind 
payroll  —  in  most  U.S.  newsrooms. 
And  your  readers  need  APME  to  en¬ 
sure  that  AP  and  our  newspapers  con¬ 
tinue  to  tell  and  explain  the  complicat¬ 
ed  issues  of  the  day.” 

APME  also  has  “no  significant  fi¬ 
nancial  problems,”  Ritter  said,  al¬ 
though  it  lost  $38,000  on  the  past 
three  conventions. 

Its  net  worth  remains  at  pre-reces¬ 
sion  levels,  he  said. 

The  task  force  will  be  chaired  by 
Dallas  Morning  News  executive  editor 
Ralph  Langer,  a  former  APME  presi¬ 
dent.  Four  other  former  presidents  — 
Sue  Reisinger  of  the  Miami  Herald, 
Bob  Giles  of  the  Detroit  News,  Bob 
Haiman  of  the  Poynter  Institute  and 
Larry  Jinx  —  will  serve  along  with  Rit¬ 
ter.  AP  president  Lou  Boccardi  is  on 
the  task  force.  Also  serving  are  incom¬ 
ing  APME  president  Rich  Arbold,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  PresS'Telegram  of  Long 
Beach,  Calif.;  Bob  McGruder  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press;  Jennifer  Allen  of 
the  Ironton  (Ohio)  Tribune  and  Reid 
MacCluggage  of  The  Day  of  New  Lon¬ 
don,  Conn.  ■ECJ’P 

NAA  executives 
meet  with  USPS 

REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE  News¬ 
paper  Association  of  America  met  re¬ 
cently  with  officials  of  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service,  including  Postmaster  General 
Marvin  Runyon,  in  Washington. 

Those  from  the  newspaper  industry 
included  NAA  postal  committee  chair¬ 
man  David  Cox  from  Cowles  Media, 
the  Washington  Post's  Donald  Graham, 
NAA  chairman  Donald  Newhouse 
from  Advance  Publications  as  well  as 
NAA  president  and  CEO  Cathleen 
Black,  senior  vice  president/public  pol¬ 
icy  and  general  counsel  John  Sturm 
and  vice  president/state,  postal  and 
regulatory  affairs  Robert  J.  Brinkmann. 

Issues  discussed  included  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  postal  service 
and  newspapers  as  well  as  topics  of  fo¬ 
cus  for  working  groups,  such  as  build¬ 
ing  database  marketing  with  USPS  list 
services  and  the  possibility  of  special 
early-morning  delivery. 


by  Qeorge  Qarneau 

A  SUBSIDIARY  OF  televangelist  Pat 
Robertson’s  Christian  Broadcasting 
Network  has  acquired  Zapnews,  a  news 
agency  serving  small  broadcasters  and 
a  few  newspapers. 

Broadcast  Equities  Inc.,  a  subsidiary 
of  Robertson’s  religious  broadcasting 
company,  acquired  Fairfax,  Va. -based 
Zapnews  from  Tribune  Co.  The  price 
was  not  disclosed. 

Zapnews  was  founded  in  1989  by 
James  Hood,  a  former  Associated  Press 
and  United  Press  International  execu¬ 
tive,  to  provide  abbreviated  news  re¬ 
ports  at  low  cost  to  broadcasters  whose 
news  needs  and  budgets  are  limited. 
Tribune  acquired  a  majority  interest  in 
1991. 

Broadcast  Equities  has  merged  Zap¬ 
news’  textual  service  for  small  broad¬ 
casters  and  newspapers  with  its  Stan- 
dardNews  radio  network,  a  1-year-old 
Virginia  Beach,  Va. -based  company 
serving  260  radio  stations  with  audio 
service. 

Zapnews  will  move  into  Standard- 
News’  Washington  office  in  a  merger 
designed  to  create  a  24-hour,  satellite- 
delivered  text-and-audio  service  for  ra¬ 
dio  and  television  stations,  said  John 
Rodman,  StandardNews  managing  ed¬ 
itor. 

Rodman  said  Zapnews  will  increase 
its  staff  to  26  journalists,  from  11,  and 
will  get  access  to  reports  from  Stan¬ 
dardNews’  staff  of  51  journalists,  mak¬ 
ing  it  a  news-gathering,  in  addition  to 
repackaging,  service,  Rodman  said. 

Wayne  Vriesman,  who  headed  Zap¬ 
news  for  Tribune’s  broadcasting  unit, 
said  StandardNews  “is  in  an  excellent 
position  to  elevate  Zapnews  to  its  next 
level  of  performance.  We  wish  Stan¬ 
dardNews  well  in  carrying  the  Zapnews 
concept  forward.” 

Asked  about  the  acquisition  of  Zap¬ 
news  by  a  Robertson-controlled  com¬ 
pany,  Michael  Pelrine,  managing  editor 
of  the  Delaware  State  News  in  Dover, 
said  his  paper  had  no  plans  to  drop 
Zapnews  nearly  a  year  after  dropping 
the  AP’s  full-service  wire  for  Zapnews’ 
abbreviated  service. 

“We  intend  to  keep  a  close  eye  on 
the  situation.  If  the  ownership  will 
compromise  our  integrity,  we  are  going 


Pat  Robertson 


to  act  quickly,”  Pelrine  said,  adding 
that  he  had  no  reason  to  complain  so 
far. 

Robertson,  a  conservative  cleric  and 
one-time  presidential  candidate,  is 
chairman  and  CEO  of  the  not-for- 
profit  Christian  Broadcasting  Net¬ 
work,  whose  for-profit  subsidiaries  in¬ 
clude  cable  TV’s  Family  Channel  and 
the  producer  of  the  TV  show  Evening 
Shade. 

“StandardNews  and  Zapnews  are  ed¬ 
itorially  independent  for-profit  news 
organizations  created  because  of  com¬ 
petition  in  the  marketplace,”  Rodman 
said.  He  emphasized  that  both  organi¬ 
zations  are  secular  and  that  Robertson’s 
religious  and  political  views  “have  no 
influence”  on  news. 

He  said  Zapnews,  whose  365  clients 
include  nine  newspapers,  “will  contin¬ 
ue  to  serve  those  newspapers,  and 
you’re  going  to  see  a  more  aggressive 
posture  with  respect  to  providing  prod¬ 
uct  to  the  print  community.” 

In  a  renewed  relationship  with  Zap¬ 
news,  Reuters  will  continue  to  provide 
StandardNews  with  the  Reuters  report, 
which  will  be  rewritten  for  Zapnews. 
Reuters  also  will  transmit  Zapnews 
over  its  satellite  system,  replacing  Zap¬ 
news’  fax  and  dial-up  delivery. 

Rodman  said  AP  will  continue  to 
supply  StandardNews  with  its  report, 
but  the  report  will  not  he  accessible  to 
Zapnews.  ■ES’P 
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New  York  Times  hikes 
Sunday  newsstand  price 

THE  NEW  YORK  Times  Sept.  26  will  hike  its  Sunday  news¬ 
stand  price  33%,  to  $2  from  $1.50,  making  it  the  nation’s 
most  expensive  Sunday  paper. 

Publisher  Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger  Jr.  said  the  increase  was 
“necessary”  to  pay  for  expanded  metro,  sports  and  feature 
coverage  and  for  rising  production  and  distribution  costs,  in¬ 
cluding  a  $450  million  color  printing  plant  in  Edison,  N.j. 

The  last  Sunday  hike  was  in  1990,  when  the  suggested  sin¬ 
gle-copy  price  jumped  25y  to  $1.50. 

With  about  600,000  of  its  1.8  million  Sunday  circulation  in 
single-copy  sales,  the  Times  will  rake  in  more  than  $15  mil¬ 
lion  a  year  in  added  revenue  from  the  price  increase,  assum¬ 
ing  circulation  does  not  drop  significantly. 

According  to  the  Newspaper  Association  of  America’s 
1992  price  survey,  nobody  charged  $2  for  a  Sunday  paper,  but 
two  Sunday  papers  charged  $1.75  (Atlanta  JournaEConstitU' 
tion  and  Nashville  Tennessean),  74  charged  $1.50,  187 
charged  $1.25,  268  charged  $1,  179  charged  75y,  100  charged 
500  and  19  charged  just  a  quarter. 

Dow  Jones  union 
targets  executive  pay 

DOW  JONES  &  CO.’S  biggest  union  is  sponsoring  share¬ 
holder  proposals  designed  to  link  the  company’s  executive 
pay  to  employee  pay. 

The  union,  the  Independent  Association  of  Publishers’ 
Employees,  representing  2,000  workers  at  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  other  operations,  submitted  the  proposals  with 
hopes  that  they  will  be  included  in  the  1994  proxy  statement 
and  brought  to  a  shareholder  vote  in  April. 

lAPE,  which  is  negotiating  to  replace  a  contract  that  ex¬ 
pired  in  January,  has  sought  to  emphasize  the  disparity  be¬ 
tween  pay  for  executives  and  for  rank-and-file  workers. 

The  union  said  Dow  Jones  CEO  Peter  Kann  got  a  21% 
raise,  to  $1.9  million,  including  stock  options,  in  1992,  when 
employees  got  5%  raises.  The  union  said  the  top  five  officers 
got  “huge”  raises  the  same  year  and  collected  more  than  $6 
million  in  compensation. 

“There’s  something  clearly  wrong  when  a  blue-chip  com¬ 
pany  pays  millions  to  its  top  executive  while  paying  workers 
so  little  that  some  qualify  for  food  stamps,”  said  lAPE  presi¬ 
dent  Ron  Chen. 

The  union  says  starting  Journal  reporters  earn  less  than 
starting  New  York  Times  reporters  —  and  less  than  bakers  in 
the  Times  cafeteria. 

Even  if  approved  by  shareholders,  the  pay  resolutions 
would  be  advisory.  One  proposal  would  limit  total  CEO  pay 
to  the  average  percentage  raise  given  to  employees.  The  oth¬ 
er  would  limit  CEO  pay  to  20  times  the  average  employee’s 
pay,  compared  to  what  the  union  says  is  Kann’s  compensation 
of  40  times  the  average  employee’s  pay. 

Union  attorney  Lowell  Peterson  said  the  union  wants 
shareholders  to  become  aware  of  pay  disparities  and  fix  them. 
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1  U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 
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9/21/93 

9/14/93 

9/22/92 

Affiliated  Publications  Inc.  (NY) 

14.375 

14.00 

10.625 

A.H.  BeloCorp.  (NY) 

45.25 

46.00 

43.25 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.  (NY) 

540.50 

533.00 

459.00 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

25.375 

25.50 

21.625 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

31.875 

31.875 

30.50 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

48.00 

49.625 

47.125 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.  (NY) 

52.00 
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Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 
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1  Park  Communications  Inc.  (NDQ)  18.00 
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31.00 
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24.625 

23.875 
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29.625 

31.00 

33.25 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

51.375 

51.75 

46.375 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

213.75 

215.00 

235.50 

*  3  for  1  stock  split 
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Stock 

9/21/93 
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19.00 
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15.00 

15.50 

14.00 
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12.50 

16.25 
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3.73 
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(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  dollars 

(b)  Quote  is  in  British  pounds 

(c)  Quotes  are  in  U.S.  dollars 

(d)  2  for  1  stock  split  -  Jan.  24,  1992 

(e)  2  for  1  stock  split  -  june  15,  1992 

Prepared  for  E&P  by  Wertheim  Schroder  &  Co.  Inc. 

If  the  company  chooses  not  to  bring  the  resolutions  to  a 
vote  next  year,  it  must  explain  why  to  the  Securities  and  Ex¬ 
change  Commission. 

“It’s  just  an  attempt  to  get  some  publicity  about  their  nego¬ 
tiations,”  said  Dow  Jones  spokesman  Roger  May. 

He  disputed  the  union’s  calculations  of  executive  compen¬ 
sation,  saying  it  was  “erroneous”  that  Kann  received  $1.9  mil¬ 
lion  last  year.  He  said  Kann’s  salary,  bonus  and  other  com¬ 
pensation  added  up  to  $1.1  million,  and  his  restricted  stock 
award  is  based  on  the  company’s  future  performance. 

May  said  the  company’s  legal  department  will  evaluate  the 
proposals  and  put  them  to  a  vote  if  they  are  determined  to  be 
a  “proper  matter”  for  shareholders.  — George  Garneau 
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Separating 
journalism 
from  the  church 

Marquette  University  student  newspaper  staffers 
work  uneasily  under  the  scrutiny  of  the  administration 


by  Allan  Wolper 

BILL  BLANTON,  FACULTY  adviser 
to  the  Marquette  Tribune  at  Marquette 
University  in  Milwaukee,  watched  the 
pressure  build  on  his  student  journal¬ 
ists  for  two  and  a  half  years,  then  re¬ 
signed. 

“I  just  didn’t  want  to  be  a  faculty  ad¬ 
viser  any  more,”  said  Blanton,  51.  “It 
was  not  a  good  atmosphere  to  teach  or 
practice  journalism.” 

Blanton,  whose  work  as  a  faculty 
member  was  praised  in  the  Journalism 
Department’s  most  recent  annual  re¬ 
port,  spoke  softly  about  the  heavy- 
handed  pressure  imposed  on  student 
journalists  at  the  Jesuit  university. 

“We  would  teach  journalism  in  the 
classroom,  but  we  couldn’t  put  it  into 
effect  in  the  campus  newsroom,”  said 
Blanton,  now  a  graphics  editor  at  the 
Virginian'Pilot  in  Norfolk.  “At  one 
point,  they  said  we  couldn’t  go  against 
any  kind  of  church  doctrine. 

“We  used  to  joke  that  we  were  going 
to  have  to  get  a  canon  lawyer  to  tell  us 
what  we  could  and  couldn’t  say  in  our 
editorials.  I  think  the  journalism 
school  is  naive  to  think  that  they  can 
separate  journalism  and  the  church.” 

Blanton  said  the  past  year  was  a 
nightmare. 

He  related  how  students  published  a 
series  that  angered  the  administration 
and  then  were  attacked  in  private 
meetings  by  its  members. 

University  officials  called  the  paper 
a  rag,  accused  it  of  having  a  tabloid 


Wolper  is  an  associate  professor  of 
journalism  at  Rutgers  University  in 
Newark,  N.J.  He  covers  campus 
journalism  issues  for  Editor  &  Publisher. 


—  TRIBUNE - 

Editorial 


The  Sept.  1,  1992,  issue  of  the 
Marquette  Tribune  contained  the  con¬ 
troversial  opinion-page  column  by  Mark 
Meadows,  the  editorial  page  editor.  The 
column  detailed  a  long  list  of  student 
grievances.  The  headline  Welcome  To 
Hell,  enjoy  your  ride”  infuriated  leaders 
of  the  Jesuit  university. 


mentality  and  said  it  was  not  sensitive 
to  church  doctrine  on  abortion  and 
homosexuality. 

In  March,  the  student  editorial 
board  resigned  in  a  dispute  about  an 
editorial  on  the  abortion  pill. 

That  spring  confrontation  was  a 
reprise  of  a  confrontation  nearly  four 
years  ago  about  publication  of  an  ad 
promoting  an  abortion  rally.  The  uni¬ 
versity  forced  the  Tribune’s  business 


manager  to  resign  and  suspended  its 
editors  in  the  1989  dispute. 

James  Scotton,  chairman  of  the 
Journalism  Department,  said  Blanton 
had  told  him  about  his  frustrations  be¬ 
fore  he  left  Marquette. 

“Bill  did  a  good  job  for  us,”  Scotton 
said.  “I’m  sorry  he  left.” 

When  this  fall  semester  started,  the 
Journalism  Department  was  waiting  for 
Marquette  officials  to  approve  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Blanton’s  replacement. 

Caught  in  between, 

Marquette  journalism  professors  — 
who  teach  in  the  College  of  Communi¬ 
cation,  Journalism  and  Performing  Arts 

—  are  caught  in  an  intellectual  vice  be¬ 
tween  the  students  they  teach  and  the 
administrators  for  whom  they  work. 

They  also  are  involved  in  an  intra¬ 
mural  battle  of  First  Amendment  rights 

—  free  press  versus  freedom  of  religion. 

Scotton  referred  to  that  conflict  in 

the  Journalism  Department’s  1992-93 
Annual  Report. 

“The  journalism  faculty  believes  its 
role  is  to  assist  in  developing  profes¬ 
sionally  excellent  publications,”  Scotton 
said  in  the  report.  “Signals  from  the 
university  suggest  that  its  interest  is  in 
developing  publications  ‘appropriate’  to 
a  Catholic  Jesuit  university.” 

Scotton  said  Marquette  has  placed 
him  in  a  conflict-of-values  situation. 

“The  university  was  increasingly  ask¬ 
ing  me  to  interpret  the  content  of  the 
student  newspaper  in  relation  to  the 
Catholic  Jesuit  nature  of  Marquette 
University,”  he  said  in  an  interview. 

Rather  than  do  that,  Scotton  re¬ 
signed  as  director  of  the  Board  of  Stu¬ 
dent  Publications,  which  oversees  edi¬ 
torial  and  business  operations  of  the 
campus  newspaper,  yearbook  and  radio 
station. 

“1  am  the  chair  of  a  professional  jour¬ 
nalism  department  that  has  to  uphold 
professional  standards,”  he  said.  “I  didn’t 
think  I  was  the  best  person  to  interpret 
the  Catholic  Jesuit  philosophy  to  the 
student  newspaper.” 

Mark  Goodman,  executive  director 
of  the  Student  Press  Law  Center,  said 
the  turmoil  is  hurting  Marquette’s  repu¬ 
tation. 

“The  credibility  of  the  journalism 
program  has  suffered,”  he  said.  “It  is  an 
unfortunate  situation.” 

Goodman  said  he  particularly  was 
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disturbed  because  Sharon  Murphy, 
dean  of  the  Marquette  School  of  Com¬ 
munication,  Journalism  and  Performing 
Arts,  has  a  national  reputation  for  sup¬ 
porting  student  press  rights. 

Murphy  said  student  journalists  at 
the  Tribune  were  permitted  to  cover 
any  issue  —  including  abortion  and  ho¬ 
mosexual  rights  —  as  long  as  the  stories 
were  accurate  and  balanced. 

The  dean  asked  rhetorically  whether 
Marquette  was  being  victimized  by  a 
press  preoccupied  with  the  church’s 
anti-abortion  position. 

“We  keep  getting  beaten  up  with  half 
facts,”  said  Murphy,  dean  of  the  College 
of  Journalism  from  1984  to  1988,  when 
she  became  head  of  the  expanded 
school. 

“Why  does  the  press  revisit  this  over 
and  over  again?  Does  this  happen  with 
other  universities?  My  mind  asks  what 
is  the  agenda  here?” 

Murphy  said  Marquette  was  being 
pursued  by  media  that  do  not  under¬ 
stand  how  a  Catholic-affiliated  univer¬ 
sity  operates. 

“They  have  an  inability  to  under¬ 
stand  and  interpret  issues  at  a  religious¬ 
ly  affiliated  university  with  a  journalism 
department.  That  is  not  mutually  exclu¬ 
sive.” 

Jesuit  appointed 

Marquette  appointed  the  Rev.  John 
Patrick  Donnelly,  a  professor  of  history, 
to  replace  Scotton  as  director  of  the 
publications’  student-faculty  advisory 
board. 

Scotton  hopes  that  Donnelly  will  be 
able  to  deflect  the  intense  pressure  that 
Marquette’s  administrators  have  been 
putting  on  student  journalists. 

Still,  Donnelly’s  appointment  was 
viewed  with  surprise. 

“1  didn’t  think  they  would  appoint  a 
Jesuit,”  said  Nicci  Millington,  the  editor 
who  led  the  spring  student  journalists’ 
revolt.  “That  shows  they  want  control.” 

One  veteran  Milwaukee  journalist, 
who  is  a  longtime  analyst  of  Marquette 
journalism  politics,  said  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Donnelly  was  a  mistake. 
“There  is  going  to  be  a  confrontation 
for  sure,”  he  added. 

Donnelly  is  hoping  to  calm  Mar¬ 
quette’s  turbulent  journalism  waters  but 
makes  it  clear  that  the  university  will 
have  the  last  word. 

“Freedom  of  the  press  belongs  to 
those  who  own  it,”  Donnelly  said  in  an 
interview.  “This  being  a  Catholic  insti¬ 
tution,  we  don’t  expect  the  paper  to  run 
editorials  that  contradict  church  posi¬ 
tions. 


Nicci  Millington,  the  editor  who  led  the 
spring  student  journalists’  revolt. 


“1  personally  prefer  that  student 
newspapers  not  be  connected  to  the 
university.  But  as  long  as  the  university 
owns  and  operates  it,  it  will  be  held  re¬ 
sponsible.  Whether  it  should  be  held 
responsible  is  another  question  but  de 
facto  it  is.” 

Would  Donnelly  review  stories  before 
they  are  published?  “1  would  prefer  not 
to  see  a  news  story  until  it’s  in  print,”  he 
said.  “1  have  a  lot  of  other  important 
things  to  do.” 

But  the  Tribune  is  operating  under 
draft  guidelines  that  say  editors  must  in¬ 


form  Marquette  administrators  of  sto¬ 
ries  containing  “controversial  material” 
before  they  are  published. 

Student  journalists  said  fear  of  ad¬ 
verse  administration  reaction  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  editors  ignoring  important  sto¬ 
ries. 

“We  don’t  want  to  self-censor,  but 
editors  have  decided  not  to  run  stories 
just  to  avoid  the  hassles,”  said  Brent  Kil- 
lackey,  21,  a  senior  who  is  starting  his 
first  semester  as  editor  of  the  paper. 

Scotton  said  students  often  couldn’t 
tell  when  administrators  were  griping 
about  a  story  or  acting  as  aggrieved 
publishers. 

“Marquette  is  the  publisher  of  the 
Tribune,  and  they  also  are  the  main 


source  of  news  on  the  campus,”  Scotton 
said.  “It  is  a  difficult  situation.  This  is  a 
private  university. 

“It  does  not  have  the  same  First 
Amendment  rights  that  exist  at  public 
institutions.” 

The  pressure  starts 

When  the  fall  semester  started,  a 
Marquette  administration  official  in¬ 
formed  student  editors  that  the  paper 
might  be  closed  if  it  became  too  aggres¬ 
sive. 

“I  was  told  recently  to  keep  away 
from  things  that  are  controversial,”  said 
Erin  Grace,  the  news  editor.  “How  can 
I  do  that  and  be  satisfied  with  myself  as 
a  person  and  a  journalist?  How  can  I  re¬ 
cruit  freshmen  to  write  for  the  paper?” 

The  threat  to  close  the  newspaper 
carried  some  weight,  students  said,  be¬ 
cause  the  administration  cut  the  paper 
this  semester  to  twice  a  week  from  its 
four-day-a-week  schedule  in  the  spring. 

“All  last  spring,  the  administration 
kept  talking  about  unspecified  conse¬ 
quences  if  the  paper  did  this  or  that,” 
said  Heather  Gascoigne,  a  Tribune  re¬ 
porter.  “And  they  cut  the  paper  to  twice 
a  week. 

“This  university  wants  the  best  of 
both  worlds.  They  want  everyone  to  be¬ 
lieve  the  Tribune  is  a  free  paper  and 
they  want  to  keep  control  of  it.” 

Killackey  met  with  the  Rev.  Albert 
C.J.  DiUlio,  president  of  Marquette,  in 
late  August  to  ask  if  the  university 


planned  to  fold  the  paper.  “He  told  me 
not  to  worry  about  it,”  he  said. 

The  editor  believes  that  the  Tribune 
is  in  a  fierce  battle  to  save  the  paper’s 
heart. 

“We  are  fighting  to  win  some  impor¬ 
tant  freedoms,”  he  said.  “Freedom  to 
print  stories  that  need  to  be  printed 
without  the  fear  of  being  shut  down. 

“Until  we  can  print  a  paper  free  from 
the  overwhelming  pressures  —  direct 
and  otherwise  —  we  really  are  not  in  a 
position  to  do  what  we  want  to  do. 
There  will  be  a  time  this  year  when  we 
are  going  to  make  decisions  that  will 
decide  the  fate  of  the  paper  for  years  to 
come.  People  have  left  the  paper  be¬ 
cause  of  the  pressure.”  (continues) 


“Freedom  of  the  press  belongs  to  those  who  own 
it,”  Donnelly  said  in  an  interview.  “This  being  a 
Catholic  institution,  we  don’t  expect  the  paper  to 
run  editorials  that  contradict  church  positions.” 
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Student  revolt 

Killackey  was  referring  to  the  spring, 
when  the  student  editorial  board  re¬ 
signed  in  a  dispute  about  an  editorial 
on  the  distribution  of  RU  486  —  a 
French-made  abortion  pill. 

The  university  said  students  were  not 
permitted  to  publish  unsigned  editorials 
that  contradict  the  university’s  position 
on  abortion,  homosexuality  and  other 
as-yet-unspecified  moral  issues. 

The  point,  administrators  said,  is 
that  readers  might  believe  that  un¬ 
signed  opinions  on  the  editorial  page 
are  supported  by  Marquette. 

Student  journalists  said  they  would 
run  their  editorial  as  a  signed  opinion 
piece,  but  the  university  wanted  to  bal¬ 
ance  it  with  one  opposed  to  review  of 
the  abortion  pill. 

Students  said  they  would  be  giving 
up  their  editorial  freedom  and  violating 
the  newspaper’s  constitution  if  they  al¬ 
lowed  the  university  to  decide  when 
and  how  an  editorial  should  appear. 

Still,  after  the  mass  walkout,  the  ad¬ 
ministration  did  not  stop  the  controver¬ 
sial  piece  from  running  as  a  column  — 
signed  by  six  of  the  eight  editorial  board 
members  who  resigned. 

The  column  was  placed  below  a 
blank  space  where  the  paper’s  unsigned 
editorials  usually  appeared.  The  editors 
explained  the  unusual  layout  this  way: 

“At  present,  there  is  no  editorial 
board  to  write  an  editorial  or  select  a 
cartoon.” 

Scotton  believes  that  students  made 
a  mistake  by  leaving. 

“1  wish  they  would  just  have  written 
an  editorial  attacking  me  and  calling  us 
any  names  they  could  think  of,”  he  said. 

“It  never  was  an  issue  about  whether 
the  editorial  would  run,”  he  said.  “It  was 
a  question  of  how.  But  they  did  not 
want  to  negotiate.  They  just  quit.” 

Paul  Salsini,  staff  development  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal  and  a 
part-time  instructor  at  Marquette,  said 
the  student  walkout  had  nothing  to  do 
with  censorship. 

“They  were  frustrated  about  the 
whole  year.  They  felt  they  were  not  get¬ 
ting  the  support  they  needed  by  faculty 
or  other  journalism  students. 

“Marquette  Tribune  staffers  don’t 
tend  to  fight  the  administration,”  he 
said.  “They  are  not  very  aggressive. 
They  don’t  push  the  envelope.  When  1 
heard  about  it,  1  thought  stick  it  out. 
Don’t  leave  for  heaven’s  sake. 


The  Rev.  Albert  C.J.  DiUlio,  president 
of  Marquette  University 


Explaining  the  revolt 
That  debate  about  the  abortion  pill 
editorial  became  public  —  it  was  re¬ 
ported  in  the  Milwaukee  Journal  and 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  —  but  it  obscured 
the  reasons  that  students  said  they  were 
so  angry. 

The  feud  between  the  university  and 
students  began  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fall  1992  semester,  when  the  Tribune 
ran  a  front-page  story  about  a  neighbor¬ 


hood  resident  who  allegedly  brandished 
a  gun  at  a  parent  who  was  moving  his 
daughter  into  a  dorm. 

“It  was  a  terrible  mistake,”  said  Blan¬ 
ton,  then  faculty  adviser.  “There  was  no 
gun.  1  spoke  to  the  father  myself  and  he 
didn’t  see  any  gun. 

“T’ne  school  was  justifiably  upset  be¬ 
cause  the  campus  is  located  in  an  urban 
setting  and  they’ve  worked  very  hard  to 
improve  the  security.  And  the  story 
made  it  look  like  nothing  had  been 
done.” 

The  students  ran  a  correction,  then 
later  said  they  found  an  eyewitness  who 
had  seen  a  gun  and  decided  not  to  fol¬ 
low  it  up. 


That  first  issue  also  included  an  opin¬ 
ion  column  by  Mark  Meadows,  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  editor,  that  detailed  a  long 
list  of  student  grievances. 

But  the  headline  —  “Welcome  To 
Hell”  —  infuriated  university  leaders. 

That  led  to  a  series  of  private  con¬ 
frontations  between  Millington,  the  ed¬ 
itor,  and  various  officials  of  the  univer¬ 
sity,  including  DiUlio  and  the  Rev. 
William  P.  Leahy,  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent. 

“Father  Leahy  told  me  our  paper  was 
a  rag,”  she  said.  “He  was  mad  about  the 
gun  story  and  because  we  printed  a  sto¬ 
ry  about  the  police  using  an  undercover 
sting  operation  on  prostitution  from  a 
Marquette  building.  He  said  no  one 
cared  about  news  off-campus  even  if  it 
involved  our  students.” 

Millington  said  her  meetings  last  year 
with  DiUlio  were  very  difficult. 

“He  really  chastised  me,”  she  said. 

Blanton  sat  in  on  two  of  the  meet¬ 
ings  with  Leahy. 

“Those  sessions  were  very  rough,”  he 
said.  “Father  Leahy  really  came  down 
hard  on  the  students.” 

Leahy  confirmed  that  he  met  with 
Millington  and  student  editors  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fall  1992  semester. 

“It  is  not  appropriate  for  me  to  talk  to 
you  about  it,”  he  said.  “Dr.  Francis 
Lazarus  handles  student  affairs.  He  re¬ 
ports  to  me.” 


Lazarus  did  not  know  the  details  of 
the  conversations  between  Leahy  and 
student  journalists  but  insisted  that 
Marquette  does  not  censor  the  Tribune. 

“The  administration  is  simply  going 
to  have  to  make  it  clear  when  we  are 
speaking  as  a  publisher,”  he  explained. 
“Pundits  may  say  that  a  Catholic  uni¬ 
versity  is  an  oxymoron,  but  there  is  al¬ 
ways  that  tension  of  trying  to  stay  faith¬ 
ful  to  religious  tradition  and  honor  aca¬ 
demic  freedom.” 

The  academic  dean  said  Marquette’s 
decision  many  years  ago  to  become 
publisher  of  the  Tribune  helps  student 


“We  are  fighting  to  win  some  important 
freedoms,”  he  said.  “Freedom  to  print  stories 
that  need  to  be  printed  without  the  fear 
of  being  shut  down.” 
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In  Brief 


StarText  allows 
hackers  to 
meet  gabbers 

TALK  RADIO  MEETS  the  computer 
age  in  a  new  service  allowing  users  of 
the  Fort  Worth  (Texas)  Star-Telegram’s 
StarText  computer  service  to  send  elec¬ 
tronic  messages  to  talk  jocks  on  KLIF- 
AM. 

StarText’s  TalkRadio  Online  gives 
the  station’s  on-air  personalities  elec¬ 
tronic  mailboxes  to  receive  comments 
from  listeners  who  communicate  by 
computer  and  modem.  It  also  gives 
StarText  subscribers  a  package  of  fea¬ 
tures  about  talk  radio. 

The  blending  of  the  two  media  “of¬ 
fers  us  ways  to  interact  with  our  listen¬ 
ing  audience  which  we  never  had  be¬ 
fore,”  said  John  Rody,  who  is  host  of 
KLIF’s  Midday  Experience  and  a  com¬ 
puter  buff.  He  has  a  column  on  the  ser¬ 
vice. 

Maureen  Hathaway,  StarText  presi¬ 
dent  and  Star- Telegram  marketing  vice 
president,  said  the  new  service  extends 
the  audience  for  the  11-year-old  Star- 
Text,  which  offers  unlimited  use  for 
$9.95  a  month. 

WSJ  adds 
Texas  pages 

THE  WALL  STREET  Journal  Sept.  8 
began  Texas  Journal,  four  extra  pages  of 
area  news  running  every  Wednesday  in 
editions  distributed  in  Texas. 

The  Texas  pages  have  their  own  re¬ 
porting  staff  and  appear  in  the  Journal’s 
Marketplace  section. 

511  introduced 
by  Atlanta  daily 

THE  ATLANTA  Journal-Constitution 
introduced  its  511  audio  and  fax  service 
Sept.  5.  The  service  allows  callers  with 
push-button  phones  to  dial  511  and  find 
out  about  sports,  stocks,  weather,  soap 
operas,  fishing,  lottery  numbers  and 
other  items.  A  500  charge  buys  up  to 
five  minutes  of  frequently  updated  re¬ 
ports  from  the  Journal-Constitution  and 
syndicated  services. 

The  Atlanta  service  replaces  a  seven¬ 


digit  service  that  received  12  million 
calls  since  1992. 

The  Journal-Constitution  and  Cox’ 
Palm  Beach  (Fla.) Post,  which  started  a 
three-digit,  pay-per-call  service  in 
March,  are  among  the  nation’s  first 
three-digit  information  services. 

The  phone  services  will  supplement 
computer-to-computer  information  ser¬ 
vices  that  Cox  plans  to  establish  with 
Prodigy.  — George  Garneau 


Carrier  tuition 
at  Boston  Globe 

THE  BOSTON  GLOBE’S  tuition-as¬ 
sistance  program  for  newspaper  carriers 
has  provided  $9.3  million  in  tuition  to 
2,198  students  since  it  began  in  1988. 
The  program  funds  up  to  $5,000  in  col¬ 
lege  tuition  for  carriers  who  deliver  the 
Globe  for  at  least  four  years. 


Turn  To  Us 
For  NamesThat 
Are  News. 

(And  over  81,000  other  intriguing  people.) 
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index  at  no  extra  cost. 

Order  your  1994  edition 
of  Marquis  Who’s  Who  in 
America  today  and  keep 
81.0(K)  of  .America’s  most 
newsworthy  people  in  your 
office  at  all  times. 


To  order  your  1994  edition,  call  800-521-8110 todcty. 
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No  penalty 
for  ‘confiscating’ 
campus  paper 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  Pennsylvania 
refused  Sept.  14  to  penalize  nine  black 
students  whom  it  accused  of  confiscat¬ 
ing  all  14,000  copies  of  the  student 
newspaper  because  of  its  “racist”  views. 

“Mistakes  by  students  must  be  seen 
more  as  opportunities  for  education 
than  as  occasions  for  punishment,”  said 
professor  Howard  Arnold,  a  faculty  ju¬ 
dicial  officer  who  decided  the  case. 

The  black  students,  who  were  not 
named,  said  they  were  especially 
protesting  a  columnist  who  had  at¬ 
tacked  the  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 
and  who  said  the  university  treated 
blacks  preferentially. 

But  the  university’s  top  leaders,  who 
let  the  ruling  stand,  threatened  to  take 
swift  and  stern  action  against  anybody 
else  who  takes  the  Daily  Pennsylvanian. 

Four  months  earlier,  five  black  stu¬ 
dents  at  the  school  dropped  racial  ha¬ 


rassment  charges  against  a  white  stu¬ 
dent  who  had  called  them  “water  buffa¬ 
lo”  for  disturbing  his  studies  in  January. 

L,A.  publisher 
buys  Sacramento 
news  agency 

THE  LOS  ANGELES-BASED  publish¬ 
er  Metropolitan  News  Co.  has  agreed  to 
acquire  Capitol  News  Service,  a  region¬ 
al  news  agency  based  in  the  state  capi¬ 
tal,  Sacramento. 

Metropolitan  publishes  nine  Califor¬ 
nia  papers,  including  the  new  afternoon 
daily  Los  Angeles  Bulletin  and  daily 
Metropolitan  News-Enterprise,  a  legal 
and  business  paper. 

Metropolitan,  which  is  among  Capi¬ 
tol’s  35  subscribers,  intends  to  expand 
the  service’s  three-person  staff;  improve 
delivery,  now  done  by  mail;  and  pack¬ 
age  Capitol  news  with  stories  from  Met¬ 
ropolitan  papers  to  sell  to  specialized 
papers  in  the  state.  Metropolitan  edi¬ 


tor-in-chief  Roger  M.  Grace  said. 

The  seller,  Dave  Kline,  will  remain  as 
editor  of  the  news  service,  founded  in 
1947,  after  the  scheduled  Sept.  30  clos¬ 
ing. 


Union  takes  talks 
to  the  streets 

UNIONIZED  DOW  JONES  &  Co. 
employees  handed  out  leaflets  in  front 
of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  Sept. 
21  in  an  effort  to  pressure  the  owner  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  Barron’s  to 
sign  a  new  contract. 

About  2,000  workers  represented  by 
the  unaffiliated  Independent  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Publishers’  Employees  have 
been  working  without  contract  since 
January. 

Union  representatives  said  starting 
Journal  reporters  make  less  than  start¬ 
ing  cafeteria  cooks  at  the  New  York 
Times. 

So  far  the  company  is  standing  pat. 
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Japanese  press  clubs 
open  doors  further 

BOWING  TO  PRESSURE  from  for¬ 
eign  news  organizations,  the  Japan 
Newspaper  Publishers  &  Editors  Asso¬ 
ciation  (NSK)  has  supported  full  mem¬ 
bership  for  foreigners  in  the  press  clubs 
that  control  much  of  the  flow  of  news 
from  Japan. 

NSK’s  57-member  editorial  affairs 
committee  changed  its  policy  in  June 
after  a  study  and  report  urging  more 
openness  and  fairness  for  foreign  jour¬ 
nalists  covering  Japan. 

Since  1985,  the  association  has  rec¬ 
ommended  recognition  of  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents,  but  they  have  remained 
largely  locked  out  of  the  clannish  Kisha 
clubs  that  control  access  to  government 
and  industrial  leaders  and  news. 

Despite  recognition  of  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents  and  their  access  to  formal 
press  conferences,  the  clubs  have  come 
under  increasing  fire  for  excluding  non¬ 
members  from  the  informal  briefings,  or 
kondan,  by  officials  and  business  lead¬ 
ers. 


Even  in  urging  full  membership, 
which  would  allow  foreign  correspon¬ 
dents  into  informal  briefings,  the  com¬ 
mittee  left  it  to  individual  press  clubs 
whether  to  allow  foreign  journalists  as 
full  members. 

Previously,  only  the  Kasumi  Club  at 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Ministry  had  al¬ 
lowed  foreign  correspondents  as  regular 
members. 

NSK’s  newsletter  said  that  since  the 
association’s  policy  shift,  several  clubs 
have  accorded  foreign  organizations  full 
membership,  including  the  Economic 
Planning  Agency,  Imperial  Household 
Agency  and  Ministry  of  International 
Trade  and  Industry. 

“So  far,  it  hasn’t  happened,”  said 
Matthew  Winkler,  editor-in-chief  of 
Bloomberg  Business  News,  which  has 
led  a  public  charge  to  open  the  press 
clubs. 

He  said  the  stock  market  club  al¬ 
lowed  Reuters  in  but  excluded 
Bloomberg  to  penalize  it  for  its  cam¬ 
paign  to  open  the  clubs.  He  also  criti¬ 
cized  other  news  organizations  for  ac¬ 
cepting  entry  while  colleagues  remain 
locked  out.  — George  Garneau 


Gannett,  AT&T  test 
phone  info  service 

GANNETT  CO.  AND  AT&T  have  an¬ 
nounced  a  test  run  of  their  AT&T/USA 
Today  Personalized  Information  Service, 
which  gives  AT&T’s  EasyReach  Service 
subscribers  phone  access  to  news  from 
Gannett.  The  service  lets  EasyReach 
customers  use  an  interactive  menu  to 
hear  regularly  updated  news  and  infor¬ 
mation. 

Gannett  New  Media  supplies  news, 
sports  scores,  weather,  stock  prices  and 
other  audio  information.  News  is  updat¬ 
ed  four  times  daily,  stock  prices  about 
every  15  minutes.  Information  comes 
from  Gannett  News  Service,  USA  To¬ 
day,  Associated  Press  and  elsewhere. 

Pulitzer  TV  deal 

PULITZER  PUBLISHING  CO.  has 
completed  its  $22.2  million  acquisition 
of  KCCI-TV,  a  CBS  affiliate  in  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  from  H&C  Communica¬ 
tions  Inc. 
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Newspeople  in  the  News 


Compiled  by  Ian  E.  Anderson 


Christian  Schilt 


Howard  Tyner 


Ben  Johnson 


Thomas  Neri 


Christian  R.  Schiit,  general  manag' 
er  and  vice  president  of  the  Albany 
(Ga.)  Herald,  has  been  promoted  to 
publisher. 

Earlier,  he  was  president  of  Harte- 
Hanks  Community  Newspapers;  adver¬ 
tising  and  circulation  director  in 
Bryan,  Texas;  circulation  manager  in 
Reno,  Nev.,  and  circulation  director  in 
Bradenton,  Fla. 

Howard  A,  Tyner,  associate  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  has  been 
named  vice  president  and  editor. 

Portia  Tanaka,  coordinator  and  in¬ 
terim  manager  of  educational  services 
at  the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee,  has 
been  promoted  to  manager  of  the  de¬ 
partment. 

John  Nogowski,  sports  columnist  of 
the  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  Times  Herald, 
has  been  named  principal  sports 
columnist  at  the  Tallahassee  (Fla.)  De¬ 
mocrat. 

Christina  Binkiey,  a  reporter  with 
the  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  Times  Leader, 
was  appointed  county  government  re¬ 
porter  at  the  Democrat. 

Wayne  Harris,  a  financial  planner 
and  free-lance  writer,  joins  the  Dem¬ 
ocrat  as  a  business  reporter. 

Karen  Vanderveen,  who  gradu¬ 
ated  from  the  Florida  A&M  Universi¬ 
ty/Democrat  intern  program,  becomes 
a  consumer-health  writer. 

Dawn  Burkes,  another  student 
from  the  Florida  A&M  intern  pro¬ 
gram,  now  is  a  sports  copy  editor. 

Averii  Cuiste,  an  intern  with  the 
Detroit  Free  Press,  was  named  an  edu¬ 
cation  reporter  at  the  Democrat. 

Keiiy  Layman,  a  recent  Universi¬ 


ty  of  Florida  graduate,  was  appointed  a 
news  desk  designer  and  copy  editor. 

Robert  L.  Stevenson,  a  professor  of 
journalism  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  serve  as  a  visiting  professor 
with  the  American  Journalism  Center 
Budapest  in  Hungary  during  the  1993- 
94  academic  year. 

Neil  H.  Reisner,  a  State  House  bu¬ 
reau  reporter  for  the  Hackensack,  N.J.- 
based  Record,  has  been  named  data¬ 
base  editor.  He  will  establish  a  pro¬ 
gram  in  computer-assisted  journalism. 

Ben  Johnson,  a  co-founder  of  the 
consulting  firm  Who’s  What  and 
Where  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  has  been 
appointed  associate  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times. 

His  responsibilities  will  include  act¬ 
ing  as  the  newspaper’s  ombudsman. 

Thomas  J.  Neri,  interim  publish¬ 
er  of  Pioneer  Press,  a  group  of  41 
Chicago  suburban  newspapers,  was 
named  president  and  publisher.  He  will 
remain  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Sun-Times  Co. 

Andrew  B.  Davis,  a  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  Sun-Times  Co.,  was  appointed 
president  of  Chicago  Sun-Times  Fea¬ 
tures  Inc. 

Allen  B.  Weber,  marketing  director 
and  assistant  manager  of  the  Ames, 
Iowa,  Daily  Tribune,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  executive  vice  president  and  gener¬ 
al  manager  of  the  Tribune  and  its  par¬ 
ent  company.  Partnership  Press  Inc. 

Richard  M.  Plum,  president  and 
publisher  of  Algona  Publishing  Co.,  an 
affiliate  of  Partnership  Press,  was 


named  president  of  the  Community 
Newspaper  Division  of  Partnership 
Press  and  publisher  of  Boone  Today 
and  the  Shopping  News  in  Boone, 
Iowa. 

Jean  RosI,  assistant  controller  of 
Partnership  Press,  was  promoted  to 
controller. 

Martha  E.  Theobald,  regional 
sales  manager  for  the  Courier-Journal, 
Louisville,  Ky.,  joins  Partnership  Press 
and  the  Tribune  as  vice  president  and 
advertising  director,  respectively. 

Hal  DeKeyser,  editorial  page  editor 
of  Cox  Arizona  Publications’  four  Tri¬ 
bune  newspapers,  has  been  named  ed¬ 
itor  of  Cox’  new  acquisition,  the  Scotts¬ 
dale  Progress  Tribune. 

Previously,  he  was  city  editor  of  the 
Mesa  Tribune,  editor  of  the  Tempe 
Daily  News-Tribune,  publisher  of  the 
Chandler  Arizonan-Tribune  and  metro 
editor  of  Tribune  newspapers. 

Retta  B.  Kellay,  editor  and  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Longview  (Texas)  News-Jour¬ 
nal,  has  been  appointed  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  newspaper  alliances  at  Prodi¬ 
gy  Services  Co. 

Bill  E.  Martin,  publisher  of  the 
Lufkin  (Texas)  Daily  News,  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  publisher  of  the  News-Jour¬ 
nal. 

Glann  McCulchen,  publisher  and 
editor  of  the  Nacogdoches,  Texas,  Dai¬ 
ly  Sentinel,  was  named  publisher  of  the 
Daily  News. 

Stewart  F.  Hancock,  publisher  of 
Eagle  Newspapers,  Baldwinsville,  N.Y., 
has  been  named  publisher  of  Eagle’s 
newest  weekly,  the  Canastota  (N.Y.) 
Bee-Journal.  He  remains  publisher  of 
Eagle  Newspapers. 
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Joe  Oglesby 


L.R.  Asbach 


Samuel  Martin 


Susan  Acker 


Joe  Oglesby,  assistant  managing  ed' 
itor  for  metropolitan  news  at  the  Mia¬ 
mi  Herald,  has  been  named  editor  of 
the  Broward  edition  of  the  Herald. 

He  succeeds  Sue  Reisinger,  who 
moves  to  the  Miami  newsroom  as 
deputy  Broward  editor. 

Jehn  C.  Higgins,  general  manager  of 
the  Greenville  (S.C.)  News-Piedmont 
Co.,  has  been  appointed  vice  president 
of  marketing. 

William  Beene,  director  of  week¬ 
lies  and  specialty  publications,  be¬ 
comes  director  of  classified  sales  and 
specialty  publications. 

Rita  Rnmnge,  senior  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  with  Multimedia  Newspaper 
Co.,  joins  News-Piedmont  as  business 
development  manager. 

Marsha  Justice,  sales  department 
office  manager  and  manager  of  nation¬ 
al  accounts,  was  promoted  to  manager 
of  sales  support. 

Greg  Welff,  manager  of  marketing 
information  systems  in  Greenville, 
now  is  manager  of  sales  administra¬ 
tion. 

Terri  Mann,  marketing  and  re¬ 
search  assistant  for  Multimedia  News¬ 
paper  Co.,  joins  the  Greenville  compa¬ 
ny  as  marketing  and  research  coordi¬ 
nator. 

Vicki  Taylor,  an  advertising  sales 
representative,  was  named  direct  mar¬ 
keting  manager. 

Andrew  Maloney,  a  partner  in  the 
law  firm  of  Brown  &  Wood,  has  been 
elected  to  the  board  of  directors  at 
News  Communications  Inc.,  Fresh 
Meadows,  N.Y. 

Randolph  R.  Charles,  an  executive 
with  the  international  consulting  firm 
McKinsey  &  Co.,  has  been  named  to 
the  new  position  of  director  of  market¬ 
ing  and  new  business  development  for 
Long  Island,  N.Y.,  Newsday  and  New 
York  Newsday. 


L.R.  Asbach,  general  manager  of  the 
Mesabi  Daily  News,  Virginia,  Minn., 
has  been  named  vice  president  of  Min¬ 
nesota  Newspapers. 

Scott  Asbach,  operations  manager 
at  the  Daily  News,  takes  over  as  gener¬ 
al  manager. 

Samuel  P.  Martin,  assistant  adver¬ 
tising  director  at  the  Dayton  (Ohio) 
Daily  News,  has  been  appointed  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Wilmington,  Del., 
News  Journal. 

Todd  Merriman,  executive  assistant 
to  the  metro  editor  at  the  San  Diego 
Union-Tribune,  has  been  promoted  to 
metro  editor. 

He  succeeds  Carl  Larsen,  who  be¬ 
comes  night  production  editor. 

Bedel  Mack,  production  editor, 
was  named  assistant  managing  editor 
for  production. 

Ray  Kipp,  deputy  metro  editor,  was 
appointed  assistant  to  the  editor. 

Ellen  Bevier,  assistant  metro  edi¬ 
tor,  becomes  deputy  metro  editor. 

Deborah  Van  Tassel,  business  edi¬ 
tor  at  the  Akron,  Ohio,  Beacon  Jour¬ 
nal,  has  been  named  business  editor  at 
the  Seattle  Times. 


She  succeeds  Stephen  Dunphy, 

now  a  business  columnist. 

Tom  Peterson,  systems  editor  at 
the  Anchorage  (Alaska)  Daily  News, 
was  appointed  night  sports  editor  at 
the  Times. 

Janice  DeKneck,  a  desktop  pub¬ 
lishing  specialist  at  Microsoft  Corp., 
was  named  roving  copy  editor  on  the 
news  desk. 

Den  Kirkpatrick,  a  former  copy 
editor  at  the  Arizona  Republic  in 
Phoenix  and  the  Sacramento,  Calif., 
Union,  becomes  a  copy  editor  on  the 
news  desk  at  the  Times. 

Susan  E.  Acker,  an  account  execu¬ 
tive  with  Learning  International,  has 
been  appointed  marketing  manager  at 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant. 

Bruce  R.  Hartmann,  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.) 
NewS'Sentinel,  has  been  promoted  to 
general  manager. 

He  succeeds  Rebert  J.  HIvely, 

now  publisher  of  the  Topeka  (Kan.) 
Capital-Journal. 

Ren  Wllment,  advertising  director  of 
the  twice-a-week  Quay  County  (Texas) 
Sun,  becomes  editor  and  publisher. 
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Project  Zinger 

Report  examines  media  coverage  of  Asian  Pacific- Americans 


by  M.L.  Stein 

THE  U.S.  NEWS  media  relied  almost 
entirely  on  official  government  sources 
in  reporting  recent  attempts  to  smug¬ 
gle  Chinese  immigrants  into  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  rarely  seeking  out  Chinese 
or  immigrant  advocate  groups,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  study. 

That  charge  was  contained  in  the 
third  annual  report  of  Project  Zinger, 
which  takes  a  critical  look  at  news  me¬ 
dia  coverage  of  Asian  Pacific-Ameri- 
cans.  The  report  is  done  by  the  Center 
for  Integration  and  Improvement  of 
Journalism  at  San  Francisco  State  Uni¬ 
versity  under  the  direction  of  Jon  Fun- 
abiki. 

The  report,  delivered  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Asian  American 
Journalists  Association  held  recently  in 
Los  Angeles,  was  based  on  a  survey  of 
about  80  news  stories  from  throughout 
the  country. 

“The  stories  were  generally  covered 
accurately  and  without  overt  bias,”  the 
report  said.  “However,  the  review 
shows  the  U.S.  media  relied  heavily  on 
information  from  official  local,  state 


and  federal  sources,  such  as  the  police. 
Coast  Guard,  U.S.  Border  Patrol  and 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Ser¬ 
vice.  Except  for  some  interviews  with 
the  would-be  immigrants,  only  a  small 
number  of  sources  reflected  the  per¬ 
spective  of  Chinese,  Chinese-Ameri- 
cans  and  immigrant  advocate  groups.” 

Many  print  outlets,  Zinger  said,  fo¬ 
cused  on  the  story’s  gang  angle  —  how 
“snakeheads”  [Chinese  gangsters] 
made  money  by  smuggling  desperate 
Chinese  into  the  United  States. 

An  example  cited  was  a  June  10 
New  York  Times  story  reporting  that 
27-year-old  Gua  Liang  Chi,  “an  illegal 


alien  and  a  felon”  who  twice  was  de¬ 
ported  from  the  United  States,  was  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  involved  in  the  smuggling 
attempt  of  the  ship  Golden  Venture. 
The  Zinger  report  said  the  story’s 
sources  included  immigration  officials 
and  New  York  police  but  no  Asian- 
Americans  were  quoted. 

However,  some  news  organizations 
carried  statements  by  Asian-Ameri- 
cans  and  immigrants  in  their  stories, 
“which  helped  bring  balance  to  the 
coverage,”  the  report  said. 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  was 
lauded  by  Project  Zinger  for  a  June  23 
story  about  U.S.  officials’  concerns  that 
the  immigrants  posed  a  security  prob¬ 
lem  as  well  as  an  economic  and  social 
one.  The  writer,  Louis  Freedberg,  also 
interviewed  refugee  advocates,  who 
said  the  vast  majority  of  immigrants 
are  not  involved  in  crime,  Zinger  not¬ 
ed. 

Project  Zinger’s  critique  said  some 
age-old  stereotypes  of  Asians  and 
Asian  Pacific-Americans  are  finding 
their  way  into  the  news  media. 

“Depending  on  who’s  talking,  Asian 
Pacific-Americans  are  clever,  shrewd. 


sneaky,  inscrutable,  exotic,  good  in 
math,  a  model  minority,  China  dolls. 
Geishas  or  rich,”  the  report  stated. 

It  listed  an  Associated  Press  story 
about  the  1992  Summer  Olympics  that 
concerned  Fu  Mingxia,  one  of  China’s 
best  divers.  The  slug  that  appeared  on 
the  wire  was  “Inscrutable  Fu,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  report. 

The  “Asian  Invasion”  headline  or 
lead,  a  cliche  which  dates  to  the  “Yel¬ 
low  Peril”  scare  of  the  1880s,  still  pops 
up  in  the  media,  Zinger  said. 

Mike  Wallace  of  CBS’  60  Minutes 
used  it  in  a  segment  on  Asian  immi¬ 
grants  “invading”  Vancouver,  British 


Columbia,  and  the  Chronicle  did  in  the 
headline:  “Chinese  Garlic  Invasion 
Alarms  Gilroy  Farmers.” 

The  story  involved  fears  of  Gilroy, 
Calif.,  farmers  that  garlic  imports  from 
China  would  wipe  them  out. 

Cartoons  showing  Asians  with 
stereotyped  facial  features  still  appear 
as  do  community-issue  stories  that 
omit  Asian-Americans  as  sources, 
Zinger  said.  The  latter  complaint  was 
described  as  “media  invisibility  in 
which  Asian  Pacific-Americans  are  fre¬ 
quently  ignored  by  the  news  media  as  a 
distinct  minority  group.” 

Project  Zinger’s  analysis  was  not  all 
negative.  The  Times  was  praised  for  a 
feature  about  the  rift  between  Japan- 
ese-Americans  who  fought  for  the 
United  States  in  World  War  II  and 
those  who  were  held  in  U.S.  concen¬ 
tration  camps. 

The  Chronicle  was  given  “kudos”  for 
convening  a  panel  of  Asian  Pacific- 
American  community  leaders  to  dis¬ 
cuss  race  relations. 

Newsday  of  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  was 
complimented  for  balancing  its  story 
about  a  neighborhood  protest  of  a 
planned  move  there  by  a  Japanese 
company  by  getting  reaction  from  the 
Japanese  American  Citizens  League. 

The  Washington  Post  earned  credit 
for  its  Sunday  feature  on  the  wedding 
of  Crown  Prince  Naruhito  of  Japan 
and  Masako  Owada.  The  story  offered 
“well-balanced  views  and  examined 
the  differences  between  Japanese  and 
U.S.  media  coverage  of  the  story,” 
Zinger  said. 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner,  which 
“vociferously”  supported  internment  of 
Japanese-Americans  in  World  War  II, 
“today  often  publishes  outstanding  ar¬ 
ticles  dealing  with  Asian-American  is¬ 
sues,”  Zinger  acknowledged.  ■ES’P 


Inquirer  TMC  audit 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER 
has  contracted  with  Ver-A-Fast  Corp. 
of  Cleveland  to  audit  the  paper’s  total- 
market-coverage  ad  product.  Shoppers 
Express. 


“Depending  on  who’s  talking,  Asian  Pacific- 
Americans  are  clever,  shrewd,  sneaky,  inscrutable, 
exotic,  good  in  math,  a  model  minority,  China 
dolls.  Geishas  or  rich,”  the  report  stated. 
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Converting  To 
Digital  Color 

Tacoma  paper  processes  color  news  photos 
through  the  desktops,  expects  to  paginate  with  QPS 


by  Helene  Cohen  Smith 

WHILE  EVERYONE  ELSE  was  buck¬ 
ling  down  for  the  long  haul,  Greg  An¬ 
derson  at  the  Tacoma,  Wash.,  Morning 
News  Tribune  was  on  a  shopping  spree. 

Today,  his  paper  has  more  than  25 
Macintoshes,  including  12  Quadra 
800s,  four  Quadra  900s,  four  Centris 
650s  and  six  FXs  in  editorial  (for  imag¬ 
ing,  not  reporting),  with  15  more  ex¬ 
pected  by  spring. 

“We’re  gearing  up  for  QPS  IQuark 
Publishing  System]  to  be  our  pagina¬ 
tion  system,”  explained  Anderson,  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  publisher/electronic  pub¬ 
lishing.  “QPS  1.1  will  allow  us  to  use 
QuarkXPress  3.2,  which  has  EfiColor 
tables  built  in.  We’ll  import  RGB  TIFF 
files  and  be  able  to  output  straight 
from  Quark.” 

Cohen  Smith  is  a  technology 
communications  specialist  in  Sound 
Beach,  N.Y. 
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Four  years  ago,  then-managing  edi¬ 
tor  Norman  Bell  hired  Anderson,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Detroit  News,  Dallas 
Morning  News  and  Anchorage  (Alas¬ 
ka)  Daily  News,  to  “move  the  paper 
into  the  digital  world.” 

Anderson  said,  “I  don’t  think  they 
realized  what  it  would  take.” 

His  arrival  coincided  with  one  of  the 
most  severe  economic  downturns  in 
the  industry’s  history.  Today,  Tribune 
publisher  Kelso  Gillenwater  justifies 


Anderson’s  expenditures  by  pointing  to 
the  125,000-circulation  ( 143,000  Sun¬ 
days)  paper’s  recent  and  relatively  rapid 
growth. 

“We’re  in  a  very  competitive  envi¬ 
ronment  so  we  adopted  a  philosophy 
that  says,  ‘We’ll  win  by  establishing 
very  high  standards  for  product  inno¬ 
vation  and  technical  proficiency.’  Our 
business  success  was  good  despite  the 
recession  so  it  proves  our  philosophy 
right.” 

Gillenwater  said  the  Tribune  broke 
into  the  top  100  daily  newspapers  a 
couple  of  years  ago  and  today  is  the 
88th-largest  daily  in  the  country.  A 
McClatchy  Newspapers  company  pro¬ 
file  puts  the  Tribune  in  the  second- 
fastest  revenue  and  profit  growth  posi¬ 
tion  in  1992  throughout  the  20-news¬ 
paper  chain,  which  includes  California’s 
Sacramento  Bee,  Fresno  Bee  and 
Modesto  Bee. 

Anderson  said  that  when  he  moved 
to  Tacoma,  the  editorial  department 
had  two  computers  in  the  newsroom 
and  eight  enlargers  in  a  “huge”  dark¬ 
room. 


“I  now  have  seven  computers  with 
desks  and  lockers  for  photographers 
where  the  darkroom  was,”  he  said. 

In  the  print  room,  used  only  a  cou¬ 
ple  hours  a  day,  “chemicals  and  devel¬ 
oper,  fumes,  print  dryers  and  garbage 
cans  full  of  prints  that  didn’t  make  it 
were  all  over  the  place,”  Anderson 
said.  “It’s  the  way  we’re  taught,  but  it’s 
a  terrible  waste  of  money  and  a  hazard 
to  health  and  the  environment.” 

He  said  his  belief  in  the  Macintosh 


platform  and  its  open  architecture  laid 
the  groundwork  for  the  system  config¬ 
uration  that  he  has  in  place  today.  Af¬ 
ter  seeing  a  Nikon  LS-3500,  he  pressed 
the  managing  editor  for  money  to  buy 
the  film  scanner  and  a  Mac.  Without 
money  “earmarked  for  computers,”  he 
said,  “I  took  it  out  of  photo  equipment 
money.” 

The  only  photo-editing  solution  at 
the  time  was  Adobe  Photoshop,  he 
said. 

“I  figured  if  Photoshop  didn’t  be¬ 
come  the  industry  standard,  something 
else  for  the  platform  would  come  out 
that  would  be  point  and  click,”  he  said. 
His  staff  still  relies  on  Photoshop. 
“Fortunately,”  he  added,  “nothing  else 
came  out  that  was  better.” 

The  paper  also  stopped  paying  an¬ 
other  shop  $2,500  a  month  to  output 
its  non-deadline  graphics.  It  bought  a 
Hyphen  RIP  and  Ultresetter  to  output 
them  in-house. 

Anderson  took  Tribune  photojour¬ 
nalist  Bill  Hunter  off  the  street  to  help 
achieve  his  goal  of  scanning  “every¬ 
thing  into  the  Macintosh,”  which  the 


The  photo  department’s  18%  savings  in  its  supply 
budget  may  be  part  of  the  reason  why  the  advertis¬ 
ing  side  is  warming  to  color  on  the  desktop. 
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Tacoma,  Wash.,  Morning  Netos  Tribune  electronic  photo  editor  Bill  Hunter  works  on 
daily  photos  to  be  output  from  the  electronic  picture  desk  to  the  prepress  system  and 
Linotronic. 


department  began  doing  in  November 
1990.  Hunter  learned  Photoshop  “in¬ 
side  out,”  customized  it  for  Tribune  use 
and  wrote  a  step-by-step  manual 
(available  on  PressLink)  for  staff  that 
covers  “everything  from  loading  nega¬ 
tives  to  scanning  to  changing  tones  in 
Photoshop  to  outputting,”  Anderson 
said. 

Just  before  buying  some  FXs,  Ander¬ 
son  heard  about  the  Macintosh 
Quadra  models,  so  he  bought  one  FX, 
which  he  planned  to  trade  in  as  soon 
as  the  Quadras  were  delivered. 

Today,  however,  he  has  three  FXs  in 
the  newsroom  and  a  Quadra  with 
MacLeaf  boards  to  view  wirephotos. 

“We’ll  add  two  more  MacLeaf  cards 
later  this  year  as  we  get  into  QPS,”  he 
said.  “We  have  three  Quadra  900s  just 
for  scanning.  All  have  20  megs  RAM 
and  325 -megabyte  hard  drives.” 

Color  calibration  and  management 
issues  were  worked  out  after  months  of 
press  tests  conducted  with  the  produc¬ 
tion  department.  In  the  beginning,  the 
staff  calibrated  monitors  weekly,  using 
Radius’  Precision  Calibrator.  Thanks 
to  improvements  in  color  boards  and 
monitors,  the  Tribune  now  calibrates 
in  this  fashion  only  four  times  a  year. 

Anderson  said  he  may  be  able  to  do 
even  fewer  calibrations  with  QPS  and 
Quark  3.2  with  its  EfiColor  XTension. 

“The  QPS  solution  has  the  most 
promise,”  he  said.  Citing  initial  Post¬ 
Script  problems  in  the  PC  version  of 
Quark,  he  said  the  Mac  was  chosen  as 
a  standard  graphical  platform.  “Our 
philosophy  is  that  it  should  be  simple, 
an  open  platform,  so  we  can  switch 
software.  With  proprietary  systems,  you 
get  stuck  waiting  for  them  to  update 
[software].  Competition  delivers  better 
software.” 

Staffers  scan  photos  using  any  one 
of  three  Nikon  35mm  film  scanners,  a 
Leafscan  45  for  large  format  and  a 
Umax  flatbed  for  prints.  Image  files 
compressed  using  Storm  JPEG  boards 
then  are  passed  over  Ethernet  to  a 
Novell  file  server  with  a  RAID  array. 
They  can  be  picked  up  by  the  photo 
desk  or  anyone  on  the  network. 

The  Tribune  uses  IronMike’s  PS-Act 
Photoshop  plug-in  to  save  captions  in 
IPTC  format  for  accurate  parsing  in  a 
future  archiving  system.  Anderson  said 
a  trial  run  with  AP’s  Leaf  Preserver 
didn’t  work  out  because  of  software 
bugs  that  tended  to  slow  the  Leafnet. 
He  now  awaits  delivery  of  T/One’s 
Windows-based  Merlin  Archive  Sys¬ 
tem  using  FoxPro  database  and  stan¬ 
dard  SQL  queries.  Merlin  supports 

4C 


IPTC  format  and  JPEG  compression 
and  interfaces  to  the  AP  and  other  pic¬ 
ture  desks  and  Mac  or  PC  Ethernet 
networks. 

After  the  picture  editor  sizes  black- 
and-white  proofs,  photos  return  to  the 
electronic  picture  desk  for  color  cor¬ 
rection  in  Photoshop. 

Images  are  saved  in  CMYK  using 
EFI’s  Cachet  color  tables  in  Photoshop 
and  are  sent  five  days  a  week  to  the 
Tribune’s  Diadem  system,  where  they 
are  stripped  electronically  and  output 
as  full-page  negatives. 

Cachet  is  color-correction  software 
based  on  EfiColor  technology.  Unlike 
other  photo-editing  software,  it  allows 
users  to  visually  adjust  on-screen  color 
according  to  proven  reference  images 
without  waiting  for  printed  proofs.  “So 
far,  we  love  EFI,”  Anderson  said.  “It’s 
accurate,  and  what  we  see  on  the 
screen  is  what  we  get  in  print.  The 
only  variable  is  the  person  running  the 
particular  press  that  day.” 

Anderson  expects  that  the  Diadem 
step  in  the  process  will  change  before 
the  end  of  the  year,  when  the  photo 
department  begins  using  Scitex’  Layers 
XTension  for  QuarkXPress  to  send  files 
directly  to  a  high-speed.  Hyphen  RIP- 
equipped  Linotronic  530  recorder  for 
film  output.  With  the  Layers  XTension, 
users  can  alternately  look  at  or  print 
different  layers,  e.g.,  photo,  text. 

The  advertising  department  will 
continue  to  use  its  Itek  220S  scanner 
and  Carat  500  electronic  stripping  sta¬ 
tion  from  Diadem  to  output  full-color 
pages. 

Anderson  does  not  expect  a  difficult 
transition  to  QPS,  as  his  staff  already  is 


outputting  from  XPress  to  the  Linotron¬ 
ic  530  two  days  a  week.  With  QPS,  the 
pictures  will  be  paginated  in  place  and 
output  in  four-color  plates  minus  text. 
They’ll  subsequently  double-burn  the 
black  plates  for  text. 

Anderson  said  the  change  will  free 
prepress  for  color  advertising  and  give 
all  departments  more  control  on  dead¬ 
line. 

Quark  Publishing  System  product 
manager  Susan  1.  Friedman  expects  to 
ship  QPS  1.1,  which  will  be  compatible 
with  QuarkXPress  3.2,  this  fall.  She 
said  Quark  is  “starting  off  slow  and 
conservatively  with  QPS.  We’re  in  an 
early  stage  in  development  of  the  soft¬ 
ware.” 

QPS  integrates  QuarkXPress  page- 
layout  software  with  editorial-manage¬ 
ment,  file-tracking  and  text-processing 
applications  used  in  networked  pub¬ 
lishing  environments.  It  allows  editors, 
reporters  and  layout  artists  to  work  si¬ 
multaneously  through  a  single  net¬ 
worked  system. 

EfiColor,  on  which  the  Tribune  will 
continue  to  rely  via  its  use  of  Quark 
XPress  3.2  when  QPS  1.1  is  delivered, 
provides  precisely  matched  colors  from 
input  through  output  on  Macintosh- 
based  color  systems.  Using  device-spe¬ 
cific  color  profiles,  it  ensures  consis¬ 
tent  color  matching. 

The  package  also  includes  the  Efi¬ 
Color  Color  Management  System, 
which  automates  calculation  of  color 
values  for  various  devices  and  allows 
users  to  separate  imported  continu- 
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Thumbs  up  for  MetroColor. 


Continue  to  print  720,000  newspapers  a  day  and,  at  the  same  time,  increase  the  color 
capability  and  paging  of  10  Goss®  Metroliner®  presses.  Confronted  with  this  challenge, 
Paul  Lynch,  Rick  Surkamer,  Chuck  Edwards,  Jay  Bogg  (1-r)  and  others  at  the  Chicago 
Tribune  turned  to  Rockwell  Graphic  Systems.  The  solution  was  a  partnership  and 
M^roColor®  press  equipment.  A  partnership  to  manage  the  delicate  balance  of  newspaper 
production  and  press  installation.  A  MetroColor®  four-high  tower  for  each  press  so  the 
Tribune  could  print  a  section  with  process  color  on  every  page.  What’s  more,  extensive 
classroom  and  on-site  training  of  press  crews  assured  a  smooth  transition  to  the  new 
equipment.  At  the  Chicago  Tribune’s  Freedom  Center,  it’s  thumbs  up.  Rockwell  Graphic 
Systems,  Rockwell  International.  Phone  708-850-5600.  Fax:  708-850-6641 . 


Rockwell  International 


...where  science  gets  down  to  business 


December  3,1991  \  January,  1992 


Spruce  Falk  acquired 
by  employ ee/oumers 

$300  million 
modernization  begins 


April,  1992 


Phase  One  of  Second  quarter  results 

Recycling  Plant  on  line  shoui  $  .5  million  profit 


June,  1992 

Spruce  Falk  plants 
1 50  millionth  tree 
marking  long  term 
commitment  to  forest 
renewal 


July,  1992 
Third  quarter 
profit  of 
$1.1  million 


Spruce 
Falls  Inc. 


QUALITY 

RECYCLED 

NEWSPRINT 

AND 

GROUNDVYOOD 

PAPERS 


.  Results. 


All  great  accomplishments  start  with  a  vision, 
an  idea  of  how  things  could  be,  a  reach  for 
something  beyond. 

Progress  is  achieved  in  the  implementation,  in 
pulling  together  all  the  right  elements  -  people, 
technology’,  resources  -  and  keeping  them  on  track. 

Getting  results  takes  teamwork  and  perseverance,  but 
when  the  goals  are  met  we  can  all  share  in  the  pride. 

Spmce  Falls  started  out  as  the  vision  of  a  successful, 
modernized,  competitive  employee  owned  mill.  In 
our  second  year,  we’ve  reached  and  surpassed  many 
of  our  objectives  and,  with  continued  customer 
acceptance  and  support,  we’re  in  a  strong  position  to 
go  forward. 

In  small  steps.  Or  giant  leaps. 


August,  1992 

November,  1 992 

May,  1993 

July,  1993 

All  modernization 

Year  end  results  show 

Spruce  Falls  begins 

New  TMP  plant 

projects  underway 

$4.2  million  profit 

planting  8.7  million 

start'Up  successful  and 

•  TMP 

•  Environmental 

•  Paper  machines 

trees  this  year 

under  budget 

Making  Your 
Front  Page 
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CUSTOMER  SERVICE  & 
ORDER  PLACEMENT 

P.O.  Box  100 
Kapuskasing,  Ontario 
Canada  P5N2Y2 
US:  1-800-387-3012 
Can :  1-800-387-5423 
Fax:  (705)337-9709 


August,  1993 
Year-to-date  results 
show  $10.6  million 
profit 
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2  Carlton  Street  Suite  605 
Toronto,  Ontario 
Canada  MSB  1J9 
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Retraining  For  New 
Presses,  Processes 

Leaving  letteq)ress  black  for  litho  and  flexo  color 


by  Robert  J.  Salgado 

FOR  PRESSMAKERS,  SALES  of  new 
color  presses  mean  helping  customers 
retrain  operators,  mechanics  and  elec¬ 
tricians  in  new  printing  processes  on 
modern,  high-maintenance  machines. 

Jim  Brown,  pressroom  manager  for 
Philadelphia  Newspapers  Inc.’s  new 
Schuylkill  plant,  said  297  pressmen 
and  machinists  were  retrained  in  14 
months  to  run  the  10  new  Goss  Color- 
liner  presses  that  print  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  and  Philadelphia  Daily  News. 

MAN  Roland  had  to  retrain  150 
full-time  pressmen  and  100  substitutes 
to  operate  six  new  Colorman  presses 
that  it  installed  at  the  Toronto  Star. 

Both  newspaper  companies  shut 
down  letterpress  lines  to  move  to  state- 
of-the-art  color  offset. 

With  new  offset  presses  in  Carlstadt, 
N.j.,  and  old  letterpress  lines  convert¬ 
ed  to  offset  in  its  midtown  Manhattan 
building,  the  New  York  Times  already 
had  moved  to  offset  (black-and-white 
only)  by  the  time  that  it  was  ready  to 
commence  operations  at  its  Edison, 
N.j.,  plant,  which  is  equipped  with 
Goss  Colorliners  from  Rockwell 
Graphic  Systems. 

Larry  Strutton,  publisher  of  Denver’s 
Rocky  Mountain  News,  who  was  in¬ 


volved  in  press  upgrades  at  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  a  few  years  ago,  said  a 
press  manufacturer’s  involvement  in  re¬ 
training  is  essential  to  the  effective  use 
of  new  presses. 

A  year  and  a  half  ago,  he  guided  the 
News  through  a  modernization  pro¬ 
gram  that  replaced  its  two  offset  and 
four  letterpresses  with  five  Goss  Color- 


When  Colorliners  were  installed  at 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  the  training 
program  was  in  place.  The  newspaper 
was  able  to  reduce  manning  by  three 
people  per  press  —  from  12  on  12  units 
to  nine  on  12  units,  Strutton  said,  al¬ 
though  these  changes  were  made  after 
he  had  moved  to  the  Baltimore  Sun, 
also  a  Times  Mirror  paper. 


“We  kept  the  same  number  of  pressmen,  but  they 
are  doing  a  lot  more,”  Strutton  said. 


liners  in  a  new  plant.  The  presses  were 
installed  from  December  1991  to 
March  1992,  then  put  into  production 
from  May  through  September.  Training 
organized  by  Goss  “cut  the  learning 
curve  way  down,’’  Strutton  said. 

He  contrasted  that  experience  with 
the  installation  of  the  first  Goss  Metro 
presses  at  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
where  press  crews  were  left  to  make 
the  transition  from  letterpress  to  offset 
on  their  own. 

The  Colorliners,  with  their  vertical 
stacking  of  color  and  black  cylinders, 
as  well  as  the  Goss  training  program 
for  these  presses,  grew  out  of  that  Los 
Angeles  experience,  Strutton  said. 


In  Denver,  the  transition  was  even 
smoother,  although  the  News  has 
union  pressmen  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  does  not.  The  News,  however, 
has  no  press-manning  clause. 

“We  kept  the  same  number  of  press¬ 
men,  but  they  are  doing  a  lot  more,” 
Strutton  said.  The  pressmen  “like  it 
because  it’s  cleaner,”  no  ink  mist,  and 
there  is  a  lot  more  space  to  work  on 
the  Colorliners,  he  added. 

Ann  Hirst,  manager  of  training  de¬ 
velopment  at  Rockwell’s  Goss  Newspa¬ 
per  Products,  said  the  transition  to  the 
new  Colorliners  is  not  easy.  “The 
presses  are  decidedly  different.  There 
is  more  to  do  and  more  to  know,”  she 


Jack  DeLucca,  a  press  foreman  at  the  New  York  Times’ 
Edison,  N.J.,  plant,  checks  a  new  Colorliner  press. 


Web  on  Colorliner  heading  into  the  folder  at  the  Times’  Edison 
plant. 
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Printing  inks  for 
newspaper  and  commercial 
presses:  rich  color,  strict 
economy,  dependable  delivery. 


SunChemical 

General  Printing  Ink  Division 
News  Ink 

631  Central  Ave.,  Carlstadt,  NJ  07023 
(201)  935-8666,  FAX:  (201)  933-2291 


Jim  Qregory  (right),  pressroom  manager 
at  the  New  York  Times’  Edison  plant, 
listeTis  to  pressman  Jim  Kennedy. 


said. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country,  non- 
reading  pressroom  personnel  have 
posed  an  unexpected  problem.  Some 
newspapers  have  held  remedial-reading 
classes,  she  said. 

One  of  the  biggest  changes  for  let¬ 
terpress  pressmen  going  to  Colorliners, 
Hirst  said,  was  the  need  for  complete 
cleaning  of  press  cylinders  after  a  run. 
“Maintenance  is  a  very  important 
function  for  quality  printing,”  she 
added. 

A  pressman  at  the  Philadelphia 
Newspapers’  plant  said  this  meant  an 
extra  task  at  the  end  of  a  shift.  Press¬ 
men  at  the  Inquirer  and  New  York 
Times  plants  also  said  the  tower  press¬ 
es  required  much  more  climbing  than 
their  old  presses.  The  stacking  of  four 
units  to  print  a  full-color  page  results 


J.T.  Kelly  (left)  and  John  Levengood, 
machinists  at  Philadelphia  Newspapers’ 
r\ew  Schuylkill  plant,  pause  while 
adjusting  Colorliner. 


in  a  three-story  press. 

Although  the  Colorliners  require 
fewer  pressmen  than  letterpress  or  old¬ 
er  offset  presses,  they  require  more 
maintenance.  At  the  Philadelphia 
pressmen’s  union,  41  members  took 
buyouts,  and  at  the  New  York  Times, 
119  accepted  a  retirement  offer.  A  ma¬ 
chinist  at  Philadelphia  Newspapers’ 
new  plant,  however,  said  five  machin¬ 
ists  were  being  added. 

Hirst  said  the  Goss  training  program 
consisted  of  manager  training,  opera¬ 
tor  training  and  schooling  in  electron¬ 
ics  and  mechanical  maintenance.  The 
training  takes  place  at  Rockwell 
Graphic  Systems  headquarters  in  sub¬ 
urban  Chicago,  its  factory  in  Iowa  and 
buyers’  plants.  Goss  also  trains  trainers 
for  its  customers  so  they  can  continue 
working  with  their  crews  when  the 
Goss  people  leave. 

Donna  Sheckler,  in  charge  of  em¬ 
ployee  relations  for  Philadelphia  News¬ 
papers,  said  more  than  600  employees 
at  the  new  Schuylkill  plant  in  the 
Philadelphia  suburbs,  near  West  Con- 
shohocken.  Pa.,  “participated  in  tran¬ 
sition-related  training  activities.” 

She  said  all  pressmen  were  trained 
at  the  new  plant  after  two  pressmen 
and  four  supervisors  went  to  Illinois  to 
be  trained  by  Rockwell.  The  plant’s  70 
machinists  were  trained  more  exten¬ 
sively,  with  18  undergoing  Goss  me¬ 
chanical  maintenance  training  for  two 
weeks  and  another  32  for  one  week. 
They,  in  turn,  trained  the  other  ma¬ 
chinists  at  the  plant. 

Buyouts  left  the  suburban  Philadel¬ 
phia  plant  with  a  very  young  press 
crew.  Charles  Carvin  of  the  pressmen’s 
union  said  the  average  age  of  pressmen 
at  the  plant  is  44. 

Much  of  the  training  for  both  the 
Goss  and  MAN  Roland  presses  relates 
to  electronics  and  the  ubiquitous  com¬ 
puter.  Strutton  estimated  that  only  3% 
of  a  Goss  Metro  press  contained  elec¬ 
tronics,  compared  with  33%  of  a  Col¬ 
orliner. 

Greg  Drennan,  head  of  customer 
services  for  MAN  Roland,  said  his 
company  had  four  trainers  working 
with  pressmen  at  the  Toronto  Star  at 
one  time,  with  the  number  of  trainers 
^  reduced  as  each  of  the  six  new  12-unit 
5"  Colorman  offset  presses  went  on  line. 
^  Part  of  the  prepress  training  for  the 
I  Canadian  paper  was  at  the  Rochester 
Institute  of  Technology  in  Rochester, 
N.Y. 

“We  made  sure  that  the  specifica¬ 
tions  for  our  press  were  followed  [in 
prepress],”  he  said.  The  Star  had  not 


Print  inspection  at  the  Times’  plant. 


reduced  manning  of  its  new  presses  by 
its  unionized  pressmen  by  the  time 
that  his  involvement  with  the  press 
training  was  completed,  Drennan 
added. 

The  Star’s  new  MAN  Roland  press¬ 
es  replaced  five  Crabtree  letterpresses. 
In  Philadelphia,  the  Colorliners  re¬ 
placed  a  collection  of  50-year-old  Goss 
and  Hoe  letterpresses,  which  remain  in 
the  newspapers’  downtown  headquarters. 

Some  newspaper  plants  seem  to 
have  an  easier  time  with  the  transition 
from  letterpress.  John  Kulak,  manager 
of  print  support  for  MAN  Roland,  said 
the  move  to  flexo  from  letterpress  was 
easier  because  ink  went  on  the  paper 
directly  rather  than  being  transferred 
by  a  wet  rubber  offset  blanket. 

Sam  Jenkins,  former  production  di¬ 
rector  at  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Newspapers, 
said  he  received  a  lot  of  help  from 
MAN  Roland  in  the  transition  from  a 
Hoe  Color  Convertible  letterpress  to  a 
MAN  Roland  Flexoman  press. 

“We  weren’t  running  any  full  color 
on  the  old  press,”  he  said.  “And  the 
press  crews  were  very  pleased  to  do 
color  [on  the  new  press].  It  made  the 
job  a  lot  more  exciting. 

“We  only  had  to  teach  them  to  reg¬ 
ister  color.  With  keyless  inking,  if  it’s 
right  on  the  negative,  it’s  right  on  the 
paper.” 

Manning  of  the  new  press  was  ad¬ 
justed,  he  said,  by  switching  days  off  so 
more  men  were  available  on  days  with 
larger  papers.  There  was  no  need  for 
layoffs.  lEc^P 

Salgado,  a  freelance  photographer  and 
writer,  has  worked  as  a  reporter,  editor, 
columnist  and  photographer  at  several 
dailies ,  including  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 
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There  are 


Photojournalists 


Unwilling  To  Risk 


A  Shot  To  Anyth  i  ng 


But  Fuji  Film. 


hA-  'f  '  i'" 


M.  , 


^  The  hijacker  of 


a  German  airliner 


surrenders  after  the 


jet  lands  at  New 


Yo  rk  ’s  JFK  airport. 


The  aircraft  was 


originally  headed 


for  Cairo.  Captured 


on  Fujicolor  Super 


HG  1600  by  Mark 


Phillips/ AFP  Photo. 
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Charles  Emmanuel 
is  taken  away  by 
bis  uncle  after  being 
freed  from  the  French 
preschool  where  20 
children  were  taken 
hostage.  He  was  the 
last  hostage  released 
that  day.  Shot  on  Fuji- 
color  Super  HG  1600 
by  Lionel  Cironneau. 


B  is  Another  Story 


▼  A  200-ton  fishing  trawler,  M.S.  Steindor, 
rammed  into  the  cliffs  of  Krisuvik,  Iceland,  at 
full  speed.  The  helmsman  on  duty  had  fallen 
asleep.  Photographed  on  Fujichrome  Velvia 
by  Ragnar  Axelsson/Gamma  Liaison. 


►  Heavily  armed 
U.S.  military  troops 
are  deployed  to 
Baidoa,  Somalia, 
to  disarm  the  local 
gunmen  cutting 
off  food  to  famine 
stricken  Somalians. 
Photographed  on 
Fujichrome  RDP  by 
Alfred/ SIP  A  Press. 


DAYLIGHT 


pnOFESSCNAL 

FUJICHROME 


PHC^SSCNAL 

FUJICHROME 


I  USEslD 

PROFESSIONAL 

FUJICHROME 


push-processed  one  full  stop,  it  maintains  full 
gradation  and  superb  grey  balance. 

Fujichrome  RHP,  an  ISO  400  color  reversal 
film  offering  fine  grain,  sharpness,  and  superb 
color  reproduction,  is  ideal  for  stop-action 
photography.  It  can  even  be  push-processed  to 
ISO  1600  with  outstanding  results. 


The  very  people  whose  everyday  work  en 
vironment  includes  flying  bullets  and  assorted 
natural  disasters,  become  uncharacteristically 
risk-averse  when  it  comes  to  the  film  they  use. 

^  Which  is  why  so  many 


photojournalists  choose 
Fuji  Professional  film 
products.  They’re  compa¬ 
tible  with  image  scanning 
technology  and  are 
conveniently  pack-  |H 
aged  in  our  20-roll 
Pro  Packs.  |H 

Fujicolor  Super  G  |H 

films,  100, 200,  and 
400,  deliver  excep- 
tional  crispness 
and  vivid,  pure 
colors.  Super  G  200 
and  400  also  have 
improved  grain 
quali*;y,  sharpness  and 
color  reproduction,  resulting  in  an  enhanced 
overall  image. 

The  ideal  color  negative  film  for  capturing 
action  with  maximum  clarity,  Fuji- 
color  Super  HG  I6OO  is  an  ultra- 
high-speed  film  designed  to  resist 
the  damage  that  heat  and  humidity 


▼  Funeral  procession  for  Muslim  soldier  killed 
by  Serbs  in  Tuzla,  Bosnia.  Shot  on  Fujichrome 
RDP  by  Ron  Haviv/SABA. 


film  that  provides  natural 
color  reproduction. 


_  black  and  white  shots,  providing  maxi- 

mum  detail  and  offering  processing 
convenience. 

In  a  business  where  photojour- 
nalists  court  danger  everyday,  many 
of  them  play  it  very  safe  when  it 

I  comes  to  bringing  back  the  shot -with 
Fuji  Professional  film  products. 

For  more  information  on  these 

- products,  call 

1-800-659-3854,  ext.  2571, 


Fujichrome  Velvia  is  an  excellent 
choice  because  it  offers  brilliant 
color  reproduction  and  neutral  grey 
tones,  as  well  as  ultra-fine  grain  and 
sharpness  unequaled  in  other  ISO  50 
films.  ^  processed  anywhere 

fine  grain  and  faithful  color 
reproduction,  there’s  Fuji 
chrome  RDP.  Even  when  it’s 
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Forgotten  Cosmo 
Soldiers  On 

Headliner  Offset’s  predecessor  turns  20 
in  a  new  era  of  quality  color 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

AMONG  CERTAIN  CLASSIC-CAR 
collectors,  the  —  unjustly  —  maligned 
Corvair  inspires  fervor. 

Certain  art  enthusiasts  are  stirred  by 
the  abstract  expressionist  paintings  of 
Hans  Hofmann.  Some  jazz  fans  are 
turned  on  by  the  West  Coast  bop  of 
saxophonist  Wardell  Grey. 

The  obscure  object  of  affection  for 
about  three  dozen  small  and  medium¬ 
sized  newspapers  throughout  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  is  the  Cosmo  color  offset 
press. 

Like  any  other  valuable  collectible, 
the  press  is  certainly  scarce:  Only  44 
Cosmos  —  serial  numbers  3500  to 
3544  —  were  manufactured  by  Rock¬ 
well  Graphic  Systems. 

More  significantly,  however,  this 
short-lived  model  reflects  in  its  very 
history  —  and  continuing  operation 
—  the  sea  change  in  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  wrought  by  a  widespread  de¬ 
mand  for  color. 

Introduced  to  permit  smaller  papers 
to  run  small  amounts  of  acceptable 
color,  Cosmo  presses  today  print  sub¬ 
stantial  positions  of  high-quality  color. 

A  Cosmo  prints  750,000  copies  of 
Sunday  comics  each  week  for  the 
Booth  Newspapers  in  Michigan. 

And  a  Cosmo  prints  the  downstate 
edition  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

The  Cosmo  celebrated  its  20th 
birthday  this  year. 

When  the  first  one  was  installed  at 
the  Kenosha  (Wis.)  News  (then  a 
31,000-circulation  paper)  in  April  1973, 
color  was  mostly  unknown  at  smaller 
daily  newspapers.  Few  were  attempting 
full  color,  and  fewer  were  doing  it  well. 

Muddy  reproduction  with  wildly 
shifting  registration  was  not  necessari¬ 
ly  considered  an  unsalable  defect  in 
those  days. 

The  Cosmo  was  to  be  the  press  that 
brought  small  papers  into  the  world  of 
color. 


“The  Cosmo  was  kind  of  an  in-be¬ 
tween  press,”  said  Michael  Kneale,  su¬ 
perintendent  of  camera/plate/press  for 
the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Press 
Gazette  and  leader  of  an  informal  Cos¬ 
mo  users  group,  which  meets  once  or 
twice  a  year. 

Indeed,  in  the  evolution  of  Rockwell 
presses,  the  Cosmo  stands  between  the 
single-width  Urbanite  and  the  Head¬ 
liner  color  press. 

Essentially,  the  Cosmo  is  a  double¬ 
width  Urbanite,  with  16  page  positions 
per  unit  instead  of  the  Urbanite’s 
eight. 

Approximately  60%  of  parts  are 
common  to  both  presses,  said  Bill  Law- 
son  of  Rockwell’s  field  service  depart¬ 
ment. 

The  earliest  Cosmo  presses  were 
sold  with  2:1,  112-page  folders.  Later 


models  included  either  a  3:2,  132-page 
folder  or  a  smaller  2:1,  96-page  quarter- 
folder. 

Early  models  used  a  standard  three- 
arm  static  belt  reel  with  the  press 
mounted  on  Y  columns.  Later,  that  was 
changed  to  a  two-arm  constant-ten¬ 
sion  reel  mounted  on  K  columns. 

All  Cosmo  presses  employ  open  ink 
fountains  and  use  a  direct  dampener 
with  water  down  first.  All  came  with  a 
single  cutoff  size  of  22y4"  and  use  the 
same  plate  lockup  design. 

For  most  of  the  smaller  papers  that 
bought  the  relatively  inexpensive  press 
(it  listed  at  not  quite  $400,000  when  it 
was  discontinued),  the  Cosmo  was 
their  first  real  color  press. 

“We  got  real  good  color,  really,  right 


from  the  start,”  said  Jacob  Saathof,  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  the  News-Gazette 
in  Champaign-Urbana,  111.  The  News- 
Gazette’s  Cosmo  began  production  in 
July  1977. 

Unlike  the  current  generation  of  off¬ 
set  presses,  the  Cosmo  has  virtually  no 
automatic  controls.  It  can  keep  press¬ 
men  hopping  between  ink  keys  and 
compensators. 

On  the  other  hand,  “the  Cosmo  is  a 
very  forgiving  press,”  said  Lawson  of 
Rockwell.  “It’s  an  easy  press  to  main¬ 
tain  and  service,  with  most  of  its 
mechanisms  well  exposed.” 

Cosmo  users  group  leader  Kneale 
agrees.  “We  can  print  very  well  be¬ 
cause  we  have  kept  our  press  in  good 
condition  and  up  to  specification.  And 
it’s  not  too  hard  to  keep  in  specifica¬ 
tion,”  he  said. 


The  Cosmo’s  design  did  contain  the 
seeds  of  its  obsolescence,  however. 

Process  color  requires  either  two 
units  or  using  a  direct-print  position 
and  an  S-wrap  web  lead. 

Color  decks  were  not  included  in 
any  of  the  Cosmo  models. 

As  demand  for  color  began  to  soar, 
Cosmo  users  began  bumping  up 
against  capacity  limits. 

“The  only  thing  we  are  running  into 
with  the  Cosmo  is  we’re  running  out  of 
capacity,”  Kneale  said. 

In  St.  Joseph,  the  News-Press 
Gazette  typically  runs  about  20  full- 
color  positions  Sundays.  The  paper 
prints  process  color  with  two  units. 


More  significantly,  however,  this  short-lived  model 
reflects  in  its  very  history  —  and  continuing  oper¬ 
ation  —  the  sea  change  in  newspaper  production 
wrought  hy  a  widespread  demand  for  color. 
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Matching  Paper 
To  Press 

N.Y.  Times,  suppliers  improve  newsprint  for  new  color  presses 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 

BEFORE  PRINTING  BEGAN  at  its 
Edison,  N.J.,  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion  plant,  the  New  York  Times  looked 
at  the  newsprint  that  would  one  day 
carry  its  first  color  offset  pages.  It  only 
made  sense  to  get  the  paper  right  be¬ 
fore  fine-tuning  ink  settings  and  vari¬ 
ous  press  parameters. 

The  Times  has  been  printing  all 
Sunday  advance  sections  and  about  a 
third  of  all  daily  copies  on  Goss  Color- 
liners  in  Edison. 

Since  June,  it  has  been  running  col¬ 
or  covers  and  inside  four-color  and 
spot-color  advertising  in  its  Sunday 
Book  Review  tab.  On  Halloween,  the 
paper  will  add  color  to  its  Travel  sec¬ 
tion. 

Two  weeks  ago,  color  debuted  in  the 
Sunday  Real  Estate  section.  The  front 
carried  a  large  color  graphic  and  two 
color  photos.  Inside  were  large  color 
ads  and  10-pica  photos,  mostly  interi¬ 
ors,  accompanying  residential  Manhat¬ 
tan  listings. 

Color,  however,  is  perhaps  only  the 
most  obvious  of  recent  changes  to  the 
paper.  Good  black  printing  also  was 
expected,  and  the  sheet  had  to  per¬ 
form  well  on  the  press. 

A  group  formed  two  years  ago  was 
charged  with  identifying  newsprint 
characteristics  needed  to  obtain  suit¬ 
able  print  quality  and  on-press  runabil- 
ity  before  rolls  were  unreeled  into  the 
speeding  presses.  The  group  was  com¬ 
posed  of  Times  quality  assurance, 
newsprint  and  production  personnel 
and  representatives  of  Canadian  pa- 
permaker  Abitibi-Price,  with  whom 
the  New  York  Times  Co.  is  a  49%  part¬ 
ner  in  a  newsprint  mill  in  Chandler, 
Quebec. 

The  joint  Abitibi-Times  committee 
“reviewed  all  the  specifications  to  see 
what  should  change  when  we  started 
the  Colorliner,”  Times  newsprint  direc¬ 
tor  George  Fried  said. 

As  it  happened,  he  continued,  the 


Web  on  a  Qoss  Colorliner  press  at  the 
New  York  Times’  Edison,  N.J.,  plant. 


specs  that  the  group  wanted  were 
equally  desirable  for  other  presses  and 
black-only  printing. 

The  Times  and  Rockwell  Graphic 
Systems  expect  to  put  the  same  type  of 
press  into  another  new  production  site, 
planned  for  construction  in  Queens, 
N.Y.,  later  in  the  decade.  Times  Co. 
forest  products  vice  president  Stephen 
Golden  said  that  after  “deep  discus¬ 
sions”  with  Rockwell,  “the  odds  are 
very  favorable”  for  buying  more  Color- 
liners. 

Other  users  of  the  press  already  had 
provided  Abitibi  with  considerable 
feedback  based  on  their  experience. 
The  subsequent  “fine-tuning  and  ex¬ 
perimentation”  at  the  mill.  Fried  said, 
“is  not  represented  in  the  specs  so 
much,  but  it  is  represented  in  the 
sheet.” 

Abitibi  technical  services  director 
Ted  Rogers  said  similar  studies  were 
under  way  because  most  of  his  compa¬ 
ny’s  mills  serve  areas  that  include  Col¬ 


orliner  customers.  The  mill  in  Manito¬ 
ba,  for  instance,  supplies  Denver’s 
Rocky  Mountain  News  and  the  Cana¬ 
dian  province’s  own  Winnipeg  Free 
Press. 

Two  years  ago,  Rogers  said,  the  pa¬ 
per  maker  also  studied  the  Colorliner  at 
a  smaller  paper.  The  Repository,  in 
Canton,  Ohio,  and,  for  longer  runs,  at 
Rogers’  earlier  employer,  the  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Fla.,  Sun-Sentinel,  which 
prints  the  Southeast  edition  of  the 
Times. 

In  addition  to  Fort  Lauderdale, 
Rogers  served  in  production  manage¬ 
ment  at  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  the 
Washington  Post  and,  until  leaving  the 
newspaper  industry  in  1981,  the  Detroit 
News,  where  he  was  part  of  the  con¬ 
version  from  letterpress  to  offset. 

The  Times  also  was  able  to  gain  di¬ 
rect  input  from  at  least  one  Colorliner 
user,  its  parent  company’s  regional  pa¬ 
per  in  Duluth,  Ga.,  the  Gwinnett  Dai' 
ly  News.  That  suburban  Atlanta  paper 
had  achieved  high-quality  color  on  its 
new  press  before  it  was  sold  to  Cox 
Newspapers  and  closed. 

Since  February,  all  copies  of  the 
Times  produced  in  Edison  have  been 
printed  on  newsprint  that  adheres  to 
the  group’s  specifications.  All  news¬ 
print  suppliers  were  notified  of  the 
changed  specs,  and  “all  have  made  or 
are  making  changes  in  their  paper,” 
Fried  said. 

Suppliers  of  inks,  fountain  solutions 
and  blankets  were  apprised  of  the 
changed  specs,  he  said,  so  “everybody 
knew  what  everybody  else  was  doing  to 
make  sure  that  nobody’s  change  .  .  . 
would  create  a  problem  with  one  of  the 
other  elements  in  the  equation.” 

Fried  was  quick  to  add  that  the 
“specifications  are  not  set  in  stone” 
and  that  suppliers  would  be  informed  if 
further  changes  are  made. 

The  newsprint’s  color  was  not 
changed,  but  its  brightness  and  mois¬ 
ture  were  adjusted  slightly.  The  first 
was  raised  half  a  point  on  the  bright- 
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FLEXDMANM 

the  simple  difference  between  a  press  that 
prints  news,  and  one  that  makes  news 


FLEXOIVIflA/ 


FLEXOMAN  M  On  edition  at  the  Fresno  Bee 


Total  System  Simplicity 


I  Proven  keyless  ink  system  delivers  highest  print  quality 
regardless  of  operator  experience. 

>  Fully  automated  high  pressure  spray  no22les  clean 
corrosion  free  ink  fountain  in  minutes  with  minimum 
water  usage. 

>  Patented  “liquid  seal"  split  fountain  prevents  ink  migra¬ 
tion  while  eliminating  abrasion  from  water  based  inks. 

>  State-of-the  art  electrics  allow  press  control  at  the  units 
as  well  as  the  master  console  in  a  central  control  room. 

I  Fully  automated  MMI  (Man  Machine  interface)  guides 
.  the  operator  through  all  phases  of  set-up.  adjustment 

1  '  and  production  by  generating  high  resolution  graphic 


displays  from  touch  screen  or  keyboard  entry. 


I  FLEXNET  preset  system  allows  press  set-up  In  record 
time,  dramatically  reducing  start-up  waste. 


I  Modular  press  design  allows  easy  color  expansion  for 
future  ne^s. 


M/'J'I  Ftolarxi  Inc.,  Web  Press  Division 
20  Gutenberg  Drive,  North  Stonington,  CT  06359 
TEL  (203)  599-7000  FAX  (203)  599-7123 


Qeorge  Fried 


ness  scale,  from  58  to  58.5.  The  second 
was  raised  half  a  percentage  point, 
from  8%  (±’/2%)  to  8'/:  {±Vi%),  “in 
consultation  and  agreement  with  the 
suppliers.” 

Moisture  content  can  affect  the 
print  quality  and  the  paper’s  perfor¬ 
mance  on  the  press. 

“There’s  a  range  where  you  want  the 
paper,”  Fried  said.  “If  the  sheet  is  too 
dry  and  brittle,  it’s  less  forgiving  on  the 
press  and  has  more  of  a  tendency  to 
tear  and  break.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
it’s  too  moist,  you  can  get  something 
called  calender  blackening.” 

While  acknowledging  that  extra 
moisture  means  “the  more  you’re  pay¬ 
ing  for  water,”  Fried  said  such  concerns 
are  “really  academic”  because  the 
group  was  seeking  a  sheet  that  would 
run  well.  In  any  event,  there  is  a  near 
limit  to  the  amount  of  moisture  that 
newsprint  can  sustain.  Besides  blacken¬ 
ing,  he  noted,  “too  much  moisture  .  .  . 
could  give  you  problems  with  register 
on  the  press.” 

As  the  words  imply,  calender  black¬ 
ening  is  bad  news  for  color  printing.  A 
moist  sheet  sometimes  will  blacken  as 
the  paper  is  being  made. 

“It’s  almost  like  black  threads  run¬ 
ning  through  the  paper,”  Rogers  said. 

Little  or  no  blackening,  however, 
occurs  on  newer  paper  machines,  he 
said,  noting  that  he  has  seen  newsprint 
with  as  much  as  9%  moisture  show  no 
blackening. 

Rogers  said  the  newsprint  team 
needed  to  look  at  especially  large  sec¬ 
tions,  with  much  color  and  water  on 
both  sides  of  the  web.  With  the  volume 
passing  down  the  former  boards,  he 
said,  a  better  understanding  of  the 
folder  dynamics  was  needed. 

Rogers  said  that  while  the  Times  had 
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experienced  cracking  on  the  former 
boards,  a  moist  sheet  is  “less  suscepti¬ 
ble  to  cracking  and  wrinkling.” 

The  newsprint’s  fiber  orientation 
also  was  studied. 

The  new  press,  he  said,  “takes  a 
sheet  that  is  as  uniform  as  you  can  get 
it,  caliperwise.”  The  Colorliner  tower 
(stacked  modules  for  up  to  four-over- 
four  printing)  “wouldn’t  tolerate  hard 
and  soft  spots,”  he  said.  In  addition, 
the  team  sought  high  opacity  and  uni¬ 
form  reeling  characteristics. 

According  to  the  Times,  the  news¬ 
print’s  clay  content,  which  affects  opac¬ 
ity,  was  left  to  Abitibi.  The  sheet’s 
roughness  was  said  to  have  been 
pushed  “a  little  higher”  than  the  gener¬ 
al  industry  trend  because  tests  showed 
that  it  provided  better  resistance  to  ink 
rub-off. 

The  Edison  plant  began  production 
“with  paper  made  at  our  facility  exclu¬ 
sively,”  Rogers  said.  “They  didn’t  want 
any  variables.” 

Newsprint  from  the  Chandler  mill 
contains  between  5%  and  20%  recy¬ 
cled  fiber  from  old  newspapers  only, 
Rogers  said.  Noting  that  recycling  and 
deinking  continually  are  improving,  he 
cited  pulp  from  Abitibi’s  Alabama  Riv¬ 
er  Newsprint  Co.  that  yields  a  bright¬ 
ness  of  60.  (The  Claiborne,  Ala.,  mill, 
a  joint  venture  with  Parsons  &  Whit¬ 
more,  uses  30%  coated  stock  in  its  re¬ 
cycled  furnish,  producing  newsprint 
with  as  much  as  40%  recycled  fiber.) 

Calling  the  Times  “very  aggressive” 
in  trying  to  meet  the  state’s  voluntary 
guidelines  for  recycled  newsprint  use, 
Rogers  said  Abitibi  would  be  able  to 
vary  the  newsprint’s  recycled  fiber  con¬ 
tent  and  still  meet  the  specifications. 

Up  to  20%  or  25%  recycled  fiber 
content,  he  said,  “doesn’t  make  a 
whole  lot  of  difference  in  the  appear¬ 
ance.” 

Though  runability  and  printability 
are  different  pressroom  concerns,  char¬ 
acteristics  of  one  can  affect  another.  A 
sheet  that  walks  on  the  press  can  walk 
a  color  photo  right  out  of  register.  But 
less  like  the  measurable  attributes  that 
affect  printability,  knowledge  of  the 
on-press  mechanics  of  newsprint  seems 
to  be  more  a  matter  of  experience. 

“It’s  very  elusive  to  try  to  get  a  spec 
that  will  predict  runability,”  Fried  said. 
While  his  group  thinks  the  “closest 
thing”  is  cross-machine-direction  tear. 
Fried  said  knowing  that  alone  is  no 
predictor  “because  we  have  some  sup¬ 
pliers  whose  tear  strengths  are  lower 
than  others,  and  yet  there  are  no  more 
incidents  of  [web]  breaks  .  .  .  .  ” 
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Ted  Rogers 

The  best  guide.  Fried  said,  seems  to 
be  experience  gained  with  different 
sheets,  including  knowing  which 
sheets  have  performed  best  on  which 
leads. 

“We  try  to  buy  paper  from  modern 
machines  that  have  good  reputations,” 
he  said,  “and  we  feel  it’s  not  the  suppli¬ 
er  that  has  a  good  sheet  or  a  bad  sheet 
as  far  as  runability  and  strength.” 

He  said  the  same  supplier  may  deliv¬ 
er  rolls  of  different  quality  from  differ¬ 
ent  mills  or  even  different  machines  at 
the  same  mill. 

As  complex  as  it  is.  Fried  said,  no 
one  attempts  to  predict  runability.  Af¬ 
ter  studying  the  matter,  the  committee 
concluded  that  predicting  it  was  im¬ 
possible. 

“Formation  of  the  sheet  and  the 
specifications  across  the  width  of  the 
sheet  are  just  as  important  as  some 
other  numbers,”  he  said. 

The  committee  did  specify  a 
stronger  core  for  the  50"  newsprint 
rolls  used  in  Edison.  Adding  that  the 
heavier  crush  strength  might  be 
“overkill,”  he  said  this,  too,  is  subject  to 
change  as  operators  gain  experience. 
Workers  have  been  “constantly  experi¬ 
menting”  with  various  cores  and  core 
tips.  In  late  summer,  staff  at  the  Edison 
plant  was  trying  metal  tips  on  cores 
and  a  beveled-edge  core. 

Through  Times  spokesman  William 
K.  Adler,  Fried  later  said  that  given  the 
standardized  approach  to  specification, 
a  hike  in  prices  never  became  an  issue. 
But  the  spec,  at  least  for  now,  is  only 
for  the  Times,  not  for  the  parent  com¬ 
pany’s  regional  newspaper  group.  Dis¬ 
cussion  is  just  beginning  with  the  re¬ 
gional  papers  to  find  out  what 

(See  Matching  on  page  34C) 
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We  play  in  the  American  league. 


AFP  Photo  by  Mari<D.PhilUps  1992  National  _ ..  .  .  _ 

Toronto  Bln p  M  ‘r 


AFP’s  3,000-plus  journalists  file  news  and  photos  from  166  countries  every  day  -  bringing  the  world  to 
our  All  Star  line-up  of  subscribers.  We  bring  the  same  passion  to  sports  reporting  as  we  do  „ 

to  hard  news  -  as  we  have  since  1835  when  AFP  became  the  world’s  first  international  —  _ y^^^****** 
news  service.  We’re  major  league  players  in  America,  too.  To  find  out  what  AFP 
can  do  for  your  organization,  call  AFP  Sales  and  Marketing  at  202-861-8535.  w#^***.— 
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The  idea  for  their  next  stunning  Lexus  ad,  hidden  somewhere  in  the  dusty  silence  of  a  forgotten  road. 
Findii^  it  tod(  a  remarkable  group  d  peq^.  All  usii^  an  equally  remarkable  computer^^The  ^ple*  Madnto^?  Why  did  they  choose 
Macinto^?  0  Maybe  they  wanted  computers  with  the  power  to  work  intuitively,  letting  peo(Je  e9q)lore  ideas  the  moment  inspiration 
strikes,  ^k)t  the  nxment  they  remember  how  to  use  the  system.  Perhaps  they  needed  computers  versatile  enoi^  to  handle  everythir^ 


Portenme<4yoiirnmnstauA(mdAppleradkr,  caO  80(^538-9696,  aL  2/0.  *)iaiaMl6Kmlo^KEjKbaiiff  aafiwan.  Q 1993 /tic  Mri^resm^Appie,  the  Apple  logp,  Macmkiib  arid  "The  fnipnb  be  your  bet/”  an  r^Ogm/Inkkmartsi 


SEE  IT? 


frran  memos  to  mechanicals.  Or  the  cmly  computers  able  to  read  from  and  write  to  Madntodi,  DOS,  OS/2  and  Windows  (Ms,  offering 
compatibility  with  most  existing  systems!  [Si  It  could  have  been  our  exclusive  ColorSync"  system,  which  ensures  bright,  accurate 
output  every  time.  Or  maylto,  just  maybe,  l&am  One  chose  Macinto^  fix' toe  same  reascxiseverycHie  else  does.  For  the  power 
to  e}qdore  new  ideas,  The  power  to  chase  dreams.  The  power  to  be  your  best! 


Macintosh  for  Coinniiinicaior' 


Creative  Use 

Of  ^lor 


Newspaper  uses  color  to  make  one-of-a-kind  delivery  trucks 


THE  SAN  DIEGO  Union-Tribune  re¬ 
cently  won  a  second-place  award  for 
truck  graphics  in  a  contest  sponsored 
by  the  National  Private  Truck  Council. 

The  award-winning  “Cat  and  Dog” 
graphic  on  a  diesel-powered  semi 
shows  on  one  side  of  the  truck,  a  dog 
chasing  a  cat. 

Their  roles  are  reversed  on  the  oth¬ 
er  side,  and  on  the  rear  of  the  truck, 
the  two  animals  are  seated  side  by  side. 
In  each  instance,  the  dog  is  carrying  a 
rolled-up  Union-Tribune. 

The  Union-Tribune  Transportation 
Department  delivery  truck  fleet  in¬ 


cludes  graphic  designs  created  by  vari¬ 
ous  artists  from  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try. 

On  one  of  the  trucks  are  the  comic 
strips  Rex  Morgan,  M.D.;  Beetle  Bai¬ 
ley,  and  Blondie. 

The  Rex  Morgan  and  Blondie  pan¬ 
els  cover  40-foot-long  areas  on  each 
side  of  the  truck.  A  Beetle  Bailey  panel 
is  on  the  back. 

The  Rex  Morgan  strip  shows  Mor¬ 
gan  telling  his  nurse  that  he  read 
something  on  the  “front  page.”  The 
Blondie  strip  shows  Dagwood  Bum- 
stead  reading  a  newspaper  as  his  wife. 


Blondie,  peers  over  his  shoulder.  By 
the  fourth  panel  of  the  strip,  Blondie  is 
seated  reading  the  paper  as  Dagwood, 
standing,  attempts  to  read  it  over  her 
shoulder. 

A  “People  Reading”  graphic  shows  a 
cowboy,  a  little  old  lady,  a  soccer  player 
and  a  skin  diver  all  reading  the  Union- 
Tribune. 

The  “Park  Bench”  shows  a  man  seat¬ 
ed  on  a  bench  reading  the  Union-Tri¬ 
bune. 

The  Union-Tribune  plans  to  enter 
its  “Park  Bench”  and  comic  truck 
graphics  in  next  year’s  contest.  ■ES’P 


Cat  and  Dog 


Park  Bench 


Rex  Morgan  and  Beetle  Bailey 


People  Reading 
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SEE  WHAT  MACINTOSH  CAN  DO  FOR  YOU. 


Having  a  great  idea  is  hard  enough.  Why  use  a  computer  that  makes  it  even  harder?  With  Apple’  Macintosh’  you  get  the  computers  and 
peripherals  with  the  power  to  handle  the  entire  publishing  process.  And  the  company  that  supports  you  by  constantly  developing  new  tech¬ 
nology.  For  information  about  solutions  seminars,  call  1-800-438-1138,  ext.  120.  Attend  one,  and  you’ll  learn  about  our  powerful 
solutions,  each  one  with  a  feature  that  only  Macintosh  can  offer:  The  power  to  be  your  bestf 


Runs  tons  of  software. 

Macintosh  runs  everything 
from  general  productivity 
applications  to  ^)ecific 
software  for  design,  trc^ick- 
ing  and pb  maru^ement. 
And  since  all  Macintosh 
software  works  in  the  same, 
intuitive  way,  once  you’ve 
learned  one,  you’ve  learned 
the  basics  them  aU. 


Lets  you  use  the  newest  technolt^.  The  AfgileCD' 300 
drive  gives  you  access  to  ht^  amounts  of  information 
and  images  including  KMt  Photo  CD7  Arid  it’s  easy  to 
integrate,  too.  All  you  do  is  add  an  extemd  drive  to  your 
existing  system,  or  choose  a  MaC  with  one  already  built 
in.  Arid  since  we’re  constantly  developing  new  technology, 
Macintosh  has  become  a  poweifid  standard  for  publishi^ 
professionals  everywhere. 
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Helps  you  explore  ideas.  Our  inluitite  software  lets  you  concentrate  on  your  work  and  not  on  your  computer,  so  it’s 
easy  to  integrate  images  from  video,  CD,  dgftal  cameras  and  on-line  services  and  scanners.  And  because  you  bill  clients 
for  computer  time,  a  Mac  becomes  a  valuable  revenue  center,  not  a  bt^  eprense. 

Macintosh 
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Color  Phase-in 


Traditionally  gray  New  York  Times  cautiously  moves  toward  color 


Czufin  and  Times  executive  vice  for  the  first  three  months, 
president  for  sales  William  L.  Pollack  Smaller  inducements  included  free 
attributed  the  initial  success  of  color  to  color  separations  from  ads  submitted  on 
extensive  preparations  and  the  overar-  computer  disks  and  free  posters  of  the 

ching  goal  of  producing  it  well.  ads  to  be  used  for  displays  in  book¬ 

stores. 

Quality,  quality,  quality  From  the  outset,  Times  executives 

“Quality  is  driving  color  volume  advertisers ‘lo^bted  the  newspa- 

above  and  bevond  what  we  exnected.”  per^bility  to  print  color  wdl. 

“The  one  caveat  people  had  was, 
‘How  is  it  going  to  look?’  ”  Czufin  said. 

But  as  the  Book  Review  section 
proved  that  the  newspaper  could  print 
color  properly,  skepticism  dwindled  and 
acceptance  grew. 


by  Qeorge  Qameau 


More  than  three  months  after  the  “Quality  is  driving  color  volume 
first  run-of-press  editorial  and  adver-  above  and  beyond  what  we  expected,” 
tising  color  appeared  in  the  Sunday  Pollack  said. 

Book  Review  section  June  6,  followed  Printing  good  color  in  1.8  million 
by  the  Sunday  Real  Estate  section  Sunday  newspapers  a  week  obviously 
Sept.  11,  New  York  Times  executives  doesn’t  happen  overnight.  The  Times’ 
and  advertisers  said  initial  reaction  has  $450  million  color  printing  plant  in 
been  positive.  Edison,  N.J.,  required  years  of  planning. 

So  positive  that  the  volume  of  color  construction,  installation  and  training, 
advertising  in  the  Book  Review  section  Preparations  for  adding  color  to  the 
has  far  exceeded  our  expectations.  Book  Review  section  spanned  a  year, 
said  Robert  S.  Czufin,  managing  direc-  including  meetings  with  advertisers  and 
tor  of  advertising.  staff  training. 

‘‘There  is  additional  business  that  gy  the  time  that  color  is  fully  intro- 
we  ve  gotten  because  of  color,  Czufin  duced  into  Sunday  advance  sections  in 
said,  although  he  could  not  quantify  March,  the  section-by-section  phase-in 
linage  gains.  taken  nearly  a  year. 

The  ^ok  Review  section  has  run  18  ^imes  started  with  the  Book  Re¬ 
color  ad  pages  “Oi”  June  through  mid-  section  for  safety’s  sake.  It  has  the 

September  and  has  58  pages  booked  off  the  press- 

for  the  rest  of  the  year,  a  total  of  76  gg  jq  jgyg  before  its  cover  date, 
pages,  Czufin  said.  He  expects  eight  to  advertisers  in 

10  pages  of  color  in  the  Christmas  book-publishing  industry  to  involve 
book  section.  All  from  a  category  production  process,  dis- 

that  has  httle  history  of  using  col-  required  to  ensure 

or.  00  pu  is  ing.  quality  reproduction  in  the  newspaper. 

“Quality  was  the  touchstone,”  Pollack 
said. 

“We  were  convinced  that  if  we  could 
get  the  quality  right,  the  linage  would 
follow.  We  are  more  convinced  of  that 
now  than  when  we  started  out.” 

Caution  dictated  that  the  Book  Re¬ 
view  section  initially  limit  the  number 
of  color  ads  to  one  a  week  until  the 
process  had  proved  itself.  The  limit  lat¬ 
er  was  dropped. 

For  a  smooth  transition  to  color.  Pol¬ 
lack  emphasized  the  need  for  long 
preparations,  early  involvement  of  cus¬ 
tomers  in  the  process  and  a  cautious 
rollout. 

While  color  book  ads  eventually 
gained  momentum,  advertisers  didn’t 
come  running  to  pay  an  extra  12%  for 

color.  There  were  some  inducements.  Color  display  ads  in  the  Times’  Sunday 
the  biggest  of  which  was  free  color  —  Real  Estate  classified  section. 
color  ads  at  black-and-white  rates  —  _ 


Happy  advertiser 

Simon  &.  Schuster,  for  example,  was 
so  impressed  that  since  its  first  color  ad 
Aug.  1  for  Larry  McMurtry’s  new  book. 
Streets  of  Laredo,  it  has  upgraded  much 
of  its  schedule  to  color,  said  Martha 
Otis,  Simon  &  Schuster’s  vice  president 
and  director  of  advertising  and  promo¬ 
tion. 

Otis  appreciates  the  way  that  color 
ads  make  book  jackets  stand  out  on  the 
page  and  increase  recognition  in  book- 


Safire 

On  Langua^ 


Color  graphics  adorn  William  Safire’s 
column  in  New  York  Times  Magazine. 
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stores. 

“We  lose  a  lot  in  translating  a  book 
jacket  to  black  and  white,”  she  said, 
adding  that  color  “does  justice  to  the 
book  jacket,  which  is  nice.” 

Overall,  color  ads  have  been  “posi¬ 
tive”  and  are  worth  the  extra  cost,  she 
added. 

However,  Otis  questioned  how  much 
impact  color  book  ads  will  have  when 
there  are  more  of  them.  Already,  the 
Times  Book  Review  section’s  move  to 
color  is  having  repercussions. 

“1  think  it’s  going  to  be  good  for  the 
industry  now  that  the  publishers  see  the 
Netv  York  Times  can  do  it,”  said  Mike 
Dardano,  who  sells  book  ads  in  New 
York  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

Dardano  said  book  publishers  were 
cool  at  first  to  color  ads,  but  “now  it’s 
caught  on  tremendously.” 

In  response  to  the  New  York  Times 
Book  Review  section’s  success  with  col¬ 
or  ads,  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  which 
has  had  few  takers  in  the  four  years  that 
it  has  offered  color  ads  in  its  Book  Re¬ 
view  section,  sharply  lowered  its  color 
premium  to  $1,950  a  page. 

The  New  York  Times  Book  Review 
section  has  expanded  editorial  color  to 
its  children’s  book  feature  every  other 
week  and  will  highlight  color  on  special 
pages  on  Christmas  and  mystery  books. 

The  addition  of  color  has  had  other 
benefits  for  the  section,  which  sells 
about  80,000  copies  a  week  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  newspaper,  by  subscription 
and  in  single  copies  for  $1  each  at  news¬ 
stands  and  bookstores. 

One  is  that  editorial  color  on  the 
cover  gives  the  section  a  more  promi¬ 
nent  presence  in  the  Sunday  paper. 
Another  is  that  color  improves  the 
tabloid’s  appearance  in  bookstores. 
Though  single-copy  sales  had  improved 
since  color  was  introduced,  neither 
Czufin  nor  Pollack  could  quantify  the 
improvement. 

However,  when  the  first  color  issue 
debuted  at  the  American  Booksellers 
Association  convention  in  April,  100 
booksellers  signed  up  to  sell  the  section. 

Color  was  added  to  the  Sunday  Real 
Estate  section  Sept.  11  with  five  color 
ads  and  a  color  news  graphic  accompa¬ 
nying  the  section  cover  story. 

Advertisers  were  pleased,  but  it  was 
too  soon  to  evaluate  the  reception,  es¬ 
pecially  because  the  real  estate  industry 
is  so  depressed.  Pollack  said. 

Color  ads  particularly  stood  out 
among  the  gray  columns  of  classified 
ads. 

The  Times’  Sunday  color  conversion 


continues  with  the  introduction  of  col¬ 
or  in  the  Travel  section  Oct.  31  and  in 
the  Arts  and  Leisure  section  in  March. 

Times  staffers  who  visited  travel 
agencies  throughout  the  country  have 
received  “enthusiastic”  response  about 
color  ads  in  that  section.  Pollack  said. 

Times  spokesman  William  Adler 
summarized  the  paper’s  stand  on  color 
this  way,  with  a  nod  to  the  movie  Field 
of  Dreams,  “If  we  build  it,  they  will  come.” 

Separately,  the  Times  has  said  it  will 
introduce  Oct.  31  a  redesigned  version 
of  its  longstanding  Sunday  color  vehi¬ 
cle,  the  New  York  Times  Magazine, 
with  substantially  more  color. 

Printed  on  contract  on  commercial 


rotogravure  presses,  the  magazine  will 
add  new  features,  more  and  bolder  pho¬ 
tography,  and  more  pages. 

“We  are  reinvesting  in  the  New  York 
Times  Magazine,”  Times  publisher 
Arthur  Sulzberger  Jr.  said. 

Magazine  editor  jack  Rosenthal  said 
the  magazine,  with  a  staff  of  50  and 
$100  million  in  annual  revenues,  will 
double  the  “well”  of  continuous  editori¬ 
al  pages,  which  will  be  highlighted  by  a 
centerpiece  story.  Process  color  will  be 
used  throughout. 

The  redesign  was  overseen  by  the 
magazine’s  art  director,  Janet  Froelich, 
in  conjunction  with  the  graphic  design 
firm  Pentagram.  lE^P 
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Our  advanced  software  and  cost.  Software  is  extremely  critical  to 
systems  integration  capabilities  com-  successful  systems  integration.  Ours 
bined  with  our  extensive  range  of  is  written  by  in-house  IDAB  engineers 
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Vendor’s  Viewpoint 

Resolving  the  colon  matching  problem  with  visual 
references  that  can  predict  printed  colors 


by  Steven  J.  Abramson 

COLOR  MANAGEMENT  IS  the  hot 
new  concept  of  color  standardization 
and  control  within  the  electronic  de¬ 
sign  community. 

The  technology  holds  great  promise 
for  every  “desktop  designer,”  whether 
working  at  an  ad  agency  or  in  newspa¬ 
per  production.  But  if  the  early  reports 
have  you  believing  that  these  develop¬ 
ments  will  solve  the  infamous  color¬ 
matching  dilemma  when  selecting  ac¬ 
cent  colors  for  text,  borders  and  back¬ 
grounds,  beware. 

In  the  past,  graphic  designers  work¬ 
ing  with  traditional  hardboard  me¬ 
chanicals  selected  spot  colors  for  repro¬ 
duction  in  four-color  process  by  pro¬ 
viding  their  printers  with  solid  ink 
swatches. 

Only  about  half  the  time  could  a 


printer  provide  a  satisfactory  match  to 
that  solid  color  with  process  color  inks. 
Many  solid  inks  only  can  be  simulated 
in  four-color  process,  leading  to  com¬ 
promise  and  dissatisfaction  with  the 
finished  product. 

Now,  with  most  designers  using 
computers  —  and  newspapers  increas¬ 
ingly  turning  to  four-color  printing, 
manufacturers  of  monitors,  electronic 
output  devices  and  color-management 
systems  are  bringing  more  accurate  col¬ 
or  to  the  process. 

But  will  the  color  you  see  on  screen 
be  the  color  reproduced  in  print?  Many 
factors  contribute  to  accurate  color  re¬ 
production.  Some  are  purely  physical, 
and  many  are  entirely  governed  by  the 


Abramson,  president  ofTrumatch  Inc., 
developed  the  Trumatch  system  for 
predictable  specification  of  four-color 
process  on  computers . 


psychology  of  color.  To  understand  col¬ 
or  reproduction,  we  need  to  under¬ 
stand  the  major  ones. 

Color  perception 

Today,  most  graphic  arts  color  moni¬ 
tors  rely  on  24  bits  to  define  color.  Their 
red,  green  and  blue  (RGB)  additive  col¬ 
ors  are  used  to  create  16.7  million  dis¬ 
creet  combinations  (2®  X  2®  X  2®). 

The  eye  can  discern  even  more  col¬ 
ors  than  are  available  for  reproduction 
on  a  monitor,  but  one  must  understand 
that  the  threshold  of  differential  is  very, 
very  fine.  In  fact,  of  the  16.7  million  dif¬ 
ferent  combinations  of  RGB  that  can 
be  displayed  on  screen,  one  can  group 
literally  thousands  of  colors  together 
that  are  virtually  indistinguishable  from 
each  other. 

Consider,  too,  that  because  a  color’s 
appearance  is  greatly  influenced  by  the 


surrounding  color(s),  one’s  choice  of 
color  will  be  affected  by  the  other  colors 
shown  on  the  screen  at  the  same  time 

—  a  color  monitor  with  1,152  by  882 
pixels  theoretically  is  able  to  display 
1,016,064  different  colors  at  once. 

Now  forget  for  the  moment  the  in¬ 
ability  of  your  computer  to  deal  with 
(actually  RIP)  millions  of  colors  at 
once;  reflect,  instead,  on  the  fact  that 
there  are  only  about  5,000  colors  that 
can  be  differentiated  on  a  press  sheet 
printed  in  four-color  on  coated  paper 

—  and  even  fewer  on  newsprint. 

Because  human  memory  does  not 

possess  exact  color  recall,  we  are  forced 
to  distinguish  between  close  colors  by 
using  side-by-side  comparisons. 

In  a  professional  printing  environ¬ 
ment,  transparencies  and  press  sheets 
are  viewed  together  under  controlled 
conditions,  using  light  calibrated  to 
5000  Kelvin,  with  surrounding  (reflect¬ 


ing)  walls  painted  a  defined  neutral 
gray.  Even  the  best  of  conditions,  how¬ 
ever,  leave  significant  room  for  compro¬ 
mise. 

Have  you  ever  wondered  why  your 
four-color  press  could  not  achieve  the 
richness  and  saturation  of  color  in  a 
transparency? 

Light  transmitted  through  a  trans¬ 
parency  appears  more  intense  and  satu¬ 
rated  than  reflected  light. 

Light  reflected  off  a  printed  sheet 
and  through  the  subtractive  filters  of 
the  transparent  cyan,  magenta,  yellow 
and  black  inks  (CMYK)  arrives  at  the 
eye  with  its  energy  reduced  by  absorp¬ 
tion  of  some  wavelengths  and  surface 
scattering  of  the  light  by  the  irregular 
plane  of  even  the  most  highly  coated 
paper,  let  alone  newsprint. 

Therefore,  even  when  a  color  in  a 
transparency  is  not  beyond  the  CMYK 
reproduction  range,  it  often  may  appear 
different  than  in  its  reproduction  on  a 
printed  sheet. 

The  comparison  between  monitor 
and  press  sheet  is  complicated  funda¬ 
mentally  by  the  nature  of  the  light 
source.  Again,  monitors  rely  upon 
adding  components  of  red,  green  and 
blue  light,  whereas  white  light  reflected 
off  a  press  sheet  reaches  the  eye  after 
having  passed  through  subtractive, 
transparent  CMYK  ink  filters  (dots). 

This  brings  us  to  the  concept  of  “de- 
vice-independent  color.”  Color  repro¬ 
duction  on  a  press  using  any  method  is 
a  very  complex  and  challenging 
process.  Each  type  and  model  of  elec¬ 
tronic  device  represents  color  different¬ 
ly.  When  dealing  with  color  in  electron¬ 
ic  form,  there  needs  to  be  some  stan¬ 
dards  to  adjust  for  differences  in  devices 
and  to  ensure  that  the  color  we  see  on 
our  computer  screen  “accurately”  will 
represent  the  color  that  is  printed. 

“Gold  standard”  of 
color  matching 

An  analogy  to  the  need  for  device¬ 
independent  color  is  found  in  the  old 
concept  of  the  gold  standard  in  the  cur¬ 
rency  market. 

Until  President  Nixon  eliminated  the 


Unfortunately,  the  selection  of  specific  colors  on 
screen  for  matching  on  press  probably  never  will  be 
achievable  for  contract-approval  purposes. 
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In  the  past  18  months,  total  industry  capacity  for  newsprint 
has  been  reduced  by  1.5  million  tonnes.  The  next  18  months 
will  see  a  further  reduction  in  capacity.  At  the  same  time, 
the  demand  for  high  content,  high  quality  RCN  will  be 
greater  than  ever . 

Those  who  adapt  and  respond  quickly  will  be  best  able 
to  maintain  your  supply  of  recycled  content  newsprint. 

Meeting  your  product  demands 

We  have  invested  $1.7  billion  in  our  two  largest  mills 
to  produce  high  quality  RCN  at  content  levels  that  will 
meet  government  standards  to  the  turn  of  the  century. 

We  have  the  product. 

Sizing  up  your  needs 

All  publishers  have  one  thing  in  common:  the  need  for 
a  constant,  reliable  supply  of  RCN.  CP  Forest  can  supply 
any  size  operation  within  our  RCN  distribution  network. 
We  have  the  delivery  system. 


Improving  the  quality  of  service 

The  greatest  challenge  our  industry  faces  is  providing 
customers  with  exemplary  service.  Our  response  is  to 
dedicate  ourselves  to  giving  you  the  service  you  expect 
and  deserve.  We  are  making  the  commitment. 

Put  our  commitment  to  the  test.  Tell  us  what  you  expect 
from  us.  We’re  ready  to  meet  all  your  needs.  You  see, 
we  believe  what  we  say:  being  big  is  not  good  enough. 
Just  ask  the  dinosaurs. 

Canadian  Pacific  Forest 
Products  Limited 


OUR  COMMITMENT 


IN  BLACK  AND  WHITE 


Call:  Seattle  1-800-776-0779 
White  Plains  1-800-669-2737 
Montreal  514-878-4856 


Chicago  1-800-326-6689 
Raleigh  1-800-441-3218 


gold  standard,  the  metal  served  as  an 
independent  linkage  for  the  valuation 
of  different  currencies.  Each  currency 
was  convertible  into  an  ounce  of  gold  at 
a  certain  rate.  Converting  to  another 
currency  established  the  value  between 
the  two. 

This  is  the  goal  of  color  manage¬ 
ment,  which  depends  upon  spec- 
trophotometric  (hue,  saturation  and 
brightness)  value  measurements  of  all 
visible  light  as  the  “gold  standard”  for 
color  control.  Actually,  however,  this 
new  technology  is  not  a  panacea  for 
color  matching.  The  reason  is  that  the 
color  we  perceive  is  explicitly  device¬ 
dependent. 

Color  management  provides  preci¬ 
sion  in  linking  characterized  (profiled) 
devices  that  have  been  calibrated  prop¬ 
erly.  However,  if  a  color  selection  does 


not  fall  within  the  reproduction  range 
of  colors,  or  gamut,  supported  by  the 
device  —  if  it  is  “out  of  gamut,”  that 
color  will  not  reproduce  accurately. 

And  because  there  are  device  limita¬ 
tions  and  advantages  in  reproduction 
of  images  that  also  affect  contrast,  re¬ 
sults  may  not  appear  the  same  on  dif¬ 
ferent  devices  even  when  the  color  is 
in  gamut  and  therefore  considered 
achievable. 

For  example,  most  dye-sublimation 
printers  use  superior  substrates,  which 
possess  brighter  whiteness  with  more 
ink  holdout  and  more  gloss  than  the 
glossy  coated  papers  used  for  commer¬ 
cial  printing.  Process  color  ink  on 
newsprint  presents  a  much  bigger  color 
differential. 

A  color  management  system  can 
compensate  for  the  “grayed  down”  ap¬ 
pearance  of  newspaper  color  but  not 
necessarily  for  the  diminished  contrast 
resulting  from  the  gray-white  news¬ 
print  substrate. 

Controlling  color 

If  you  do  not  completely  understand 
color  management,  you  will  have  false 
expectations  that  may  prevent  you  from 
benefiting  from  this  significant  advance 
in  color  control.  Color-management 
systems  are  not  the  holy  grail  of  color 
matching.  The  principles  of  color  man¬ 


agement  govern  all  devices  but  cannot 
expand  their  capability. 

Suppose  you  just  started  using  a  col¬ 
or-management  system  with  a  “gamut 
alarm.”  When  you  select  a  color  on 
screen  that  cannot  be  reproduced  on  a 
selected  electronic  output  device,  the 
gamut  alarm  will  display  a  slash  through 
the  selected  color.  But  if  you  select  a 
color  that  can  be  reproduced,  can  you 
be  certain  the  color  on  your  monitor 
will  match  the  color  from  your  printer 
or  four-color  press?  Not  necessarily. 

The  perception  of  transmitted  light 
from  your  monitor  is  different  from  that 
of  the  light  reflected  from  the  paper. 
The  intensity  is  different,  and  the  col¬ 
ors  may  not  be  perceived  the  same  way. 

Also,  if  the  selected  color  is  achiev¬ 
able  on  press  but  is  out  of  gamut  for  the 
color  printer  or  color  copier  used  for  de¬ 


sign  comps  or  approval  copies,  that  de¬ 
vice  nevertheless  will  print  “some”  col¬ 
or.  What  will  that  color  look  like?  You 
won’t  know  unless  you  have  a  visual  ref¬ 
erence  that  shows  how  your  color  print¬ 
er  interprets  that  color  against  a  known 
standard. 

What  does  all  this  mean?  Very  sim¬ 
ply,  do  not  expect  your  monitor  to  rep¬ 
resent  accurately  discrete  colors,  and  do 
not  expect  a  color-management  system 
to  solve  completely  the  color-matching 
dilemma. 

A  solution  to  this  problem  is  a  master 
set  of  printed  four-color  swatches  as  ref¬ 
erence:  you’ll  print  what  you  see.  This  is 
the  approach  that  Trumatch  has  taken. 
The  Trumatch  Colorfinder  is  an  accu¬ 
rate  press  guide  to  the  selection  of  more 
than  2,000  reproducible  accent  colors 
in  four-color  process.  Every  color  shows 
the  CMYK  percentage  breaks  needed 
to  create  it.  Trumatch  ColorPrinter 
Software  is  a  utility  that  prints  a  Refer¬ 
ence  Guide  that  shows  how  your  Post¬ 
Script  color  printer  interprets  the  same 
colors. 

A  Trumatch  color  selected  for  a  de¬ 
sign  document  serves  as  an  accurate 
guide  to  on-press  results,  and  you  can 
think  of  your  monitor  more  appropri¬ 
ately  as  a  less-accurate  color  simulator. 

The  same  goes  for  color  thermal 
printers.  Thermal  proofs  are  adequate 


to  define  color  breakup  —  to  view  what 
the  headline  and  background  colors  are 
in  a  general  sense  only  (a  green  is  a 
green,  if  not  the  right  green). 

In  fact,  because  the  screen  is  not  tru¬ 
ly  accurate,  you  may  want  to  consider 
running  in  8-bit  color  mode  because 
the  display  and  memory  requirements, 
including  screen  refresh  times,  will  be 
reduced.  Color  approval  should  be  “in 
the  proofing”  by  your  printer  via  a  pre¬ 
press  proofing  system  or  press  proof. 

Eliminate  the  variables 

If  four-color  accuracy  is  important  in 
the  selection  of  headlines,  backgrounds, 
borders  and  text,  try  to  eliminate  the 
variables: 

•  Select  color  in  CMYK  mode,  there¬ 
by  eliminating  the  on-screen  represen¬ 
tation  of  out-of-gamut  RGB  colors  (be¬ 
yond  CMYK  range)  not  reproducible  by 
your  thermal  or  ink-jet  printer  or  by 
four-color  press,  where  it  really  counts. 

•  Do  not  use  a  solid  color  ink-match¬ 
ing  system  for  four-color  selection.  Sim¬ 
ulating  solid  colors  in  four-color  process 
leads  to  false  expectations. 

In  the  discernible  future,  for  com¬ 
mercial  quantities  of  hard  copy,  we  will 
remain  dependent  upon  two  devices  — 
the  printing  press  and  the  four-color  re¬ 
production  process. 

For  designers  and  production  depart¬ 
ments  alike,  it  makes  sense  to  work 
backward  from  printed  samples  of  the 
output  gamut  of  four-color  reproduction 
through  the  four-color  selection  mode 
in  desktop  design  programs  to  graphic 
arts  monitors.  KCT 


IFEN  standard 

EXTENSION  OF  THE  ANSI  digital 
data  exchange  standard  for  use  over 
fiber  distributed  data  interchange 
(FDDl)  networks  was  completed  by  co¬ 
operating  high-end  color  systems  devel¬ 
opers  Crosfield  (DuPont),  Linotype- 
Hell  Co.  and  Scitex  Corp. 

The  new  Intercompany  File  Ex¬ 
change  Network  (IFEN)  offers  fast  in¬ 
terchange  of  individual  scanned  images 
and  output-ready  pages  among  the 
three  companies’  systems  over  fiber  op¬ 
tic  networks  using  XTP  protocols. 

The  companies  said  that  in  addition 
to  providing  flexibility  and  speed  at 
multivendor  sites,  the  IFEN  standard 
enables  users  to  exploit  the  growing  use 
of  FDDl  and  integrated  services  data 
networks  (ISDN),  including  possible 
wide-area  links  to  remote  print  sites  at 
any  distance. 


A  color-management  system  can  compensate  for 
the  “grayed  down”  appearance  of  newspaper  color 
but  not  necessarily  for  the  diminished  contrast 
resulting  from  the  gray^white  newsprint  substrate. 
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ilfiLLlONS  OF  COLORS 
MILLIONS  OF  DETAILS. 

FOR  JUST  A  COUPLE 
OF  THOUSAND 


Coolscan’s  color  sensitivity,  optical 
definition  and  low  $23C30*  price  tag  have 
already  made  it  the  standard  of  quality  and 
value  in  desktop  film  scanners. 

Of  course,  we  could  name  a  million  more 
great  reasons  why  you  should  buy  Coolscan™. 
But  we’ll  keep  it  short  and  simple,  since 
Coolscan  is  a  simple  tool  to  use.  whether 
you’re  using  a  Mac  or  a  PC  In  fact,  all  you 
have  to  do  is  insert  a  35mm  slide  or  negative 
filmstrip.  Select  a  true  resolution  up  to  2700 
dpi.  And  the  scanner  does  the  rest. 

Coolscan  is  also  exceptionally  quiet,  com¬ 
pact  and  designed  to  fit  into  most  half-height 

Nfcon  ig  a  regetered  tradsnaric  and  Oontecan  is  a  trademark  of  Nioin.  Inc. 

01993  Nicon,  Inc.  *sugge8ted  ratail  price  in  U.S.  doHars 


disk  drive  bays.  A  lightweight,  external  model 
is  also  available  for  just  $2600.* 

So  if  you  want  scans  that  look  like  a  million 
for  just  a  couple  of  thousand,  now  you  know 
how  to  get  them.  With  Coolscan.  For  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  your  nearest  Nikon  Coolscan  dealer,  or 
for  a  brochure,  call  1-80D-52-NIK0N  or 
(516]  547^355.  . 

Nikon.  I 
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Recycled  Newsprint 
And  Color 

Meeting  newspapers’  demands  for  quality  and  quantity 


by  Robert  J.  Salgado 

AS  NEWSPRINT  MILLS’  biggest  cus¬ 
tomers  move  into  heavy  use  of  process 
color  and  public  pressure  mounts  for 
greater  use  of  recycled  paper,  paper- 
makers  are  being  forced  to  produce 
newsprint  that  can  satisfy  both  de¬ 
mands. 

Even  successes  such  as  meeting 
USA  Today’s  demand  for  a  sheet  that 
will  print  consistent  color  at  many 
press  sites  and  satisfy  national  advertis¬ 
ers  accustomed  to  magazine  reproduc¬ 
tion  fade  as  that  newspaper  prepares  to 
revise  its  standards. 

John  D’Alessandro,  USA  Today 
quality  services  manager,  said  his  paper 
is  changing  its  newsprint  specifications 
to  meet  advertiser  preferences  ex¬ 
pressed  in  recent  surveys.  Gannett  Co. 
will  ask  suppliers  to  its  32  USA  Today 
print  sites  for  a  newsprint  that  is 
“brighter,  bluer  and  redder,”  D’Alessan¬ 
dro  said. 

Newsprint  specifications  cover  color, 
opacity  and  smoothness,  he  explained. 
A  material  evaluation  lab  at  USA  To¬ 
day  ensures  that  supplies  meet  specifi¬ 
cations,  and  suppliers  are  expected  to 
offer  solutions  to  problems  uncovered 
in  monthly  surveys  of  print  sites. 

Like  other  newspaper  publishers, 
Gannett  expects  its  newsprint  suppliers 
to  deal  with  the  public’s  demand  for 
fewer  old  newspapers  in  landfills. 

New  York  Times  newsprint  director 
George  Fried  said  a  voluntary  recycling 
program  established  by  New  York 
state’s  publishers  calls  for  their 
newsprint  use  to  consist  of  23%  recy¬ 
cled  product  by  1995,  31%  by  1997  and 
40%  by  the  year  2000,  up  from  11% 
now. 

Demand  for  recycling  of  newsprint 
by  environmental  groups  and  govern¬ 
ment  officials  comes  at  a  time  when 
newsprint  mills  are  struggling  with 
overcapacity  and  resulting  low  prices. 

Recycled  newsprint  has  been  used 
for  about  30  years.  But  until  recently. 


Basil  Snider,  vice  chairman  of  Qarden 
State  Paper  Co. 


demand  has  been  more  for  its  ready 
availability  near  some  big  cities,  far 
from  the  Canadian  forests  and  major 
newsprint  mills,  than  for  its  printability 
on  offset  color  presses. 

This  is  changing.  One  newsprint 
manufacturer  in  Germany  says  the 
70%  recycled  fiber  content  in  its 
newsprint  gives  a  lower  ink  absorbency 
and  smoother  surface  than  that  of  vir¬ 
gin  newsprint.  Haindl  Papier  GmbH  of 
Augsburg  promotes  this  statement  in 
an  ad  that  cites  an  ink  savings  of  10% 
to  15%  over  virgin  newsprint  while 
maintaining  high  print  quality  and 
runability. 

Haindl,  however,  doesn’t  sell 
newsprint  in  the  United  States. 

Here,  Garden  State  Paper  Co.  vice 
chairman  Basil  Snider  points  proudly 
to  the  100%  recycled  newsprint  used 
for  the  entire  run  of  USA  Today’s 
Earth  Day  section. 

New  jersey-based  Garden  State  was 
the  first  company  to  produce  recycled 
newsprint,  and  its  deinking  method  re¬ 
mains  essentially  unchanged,  although 
many  improvements  have  been  made 
in  how  recycled  paper  pulp  is  remade 
into  newsprint. 


The  deinking  process  used  by 
Haindl  and  other  mills  that  mix  recy¬ 
cled  and  virgin  pulp  in  varying 
amounts  is  different.  It  allows  these 
mills  to  recycle  both  newspapers  and 
magazines.  Garden  State  recycles  only 
newspapers  or  spoiled  newsprint. 

Snider  said  the  washing  method 
used  in  Garden  State  plants  is  more  ef¬ 
fective  in  deinking  newsprint.  It  is  “dif¬ 
ficult  to  deink  100  percent”  with  the 
flotation  method  used  by  Haindl  and 
others,  he  added. 

Flotation  uses  pressurized  air  and 
clay  contained  in  coated  magazine  pa¬ 
per  to  collect  the  ink  in  large  particles 
for  removal,  he  explained,  while  wash¬ 
ing  disperses  the  ink  into  tiny  particles 
that  can  be  rinsed  away. 

“We  don’t  want  any  clay  in  our 
process,”  Snider  said.  “You  have  to  get 
rid  of  it.” 

Garden  State’s  washing  process  re¬ 
quires  recyclers  to  separate  newspapers 
from  other  paper  trash,  such  as  inserts 
and  newspaper  Sunday  magazines,  not 
to  mention  regular  magazines,  catalogs 
and  telephone  directories.  For  this  rea¬ 
son,  many  of  the  old  newspapers  recy¬ 
cled  by  this  process  come  from  newspa¬ 
per  companies,  where  bad  copies  and 
scrap  newsprint  are  saved  for  recycling. 

Snider  said  a  proposal  before  Con¬ 
gress  that  is  favored  by  environmental¬ 
ists  would  not  count  this  spoilage  as  re¬ 
cycled  content.  Only  “post  consumer 
waste”  would  count,  he  explained. 

Nevertheless,  the  washing  method 
will  remain  a  major  contributor  of  re¬ 
cycled  newsprint  because,  no  matter 
what  the  merits  of  the  flotation  system, 
it  probably  will  be  needed  to  fill  an 
ever-increasing  demand  for  recycled 
newsprint. 

Eleven  states  and  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  have  mandated  some  level  or 
schedule  of  recycled  newsprint  use, 
and  16  states  have  reached  voluntary 
agreements  with  newspaper  publishers 
for  use  of  recycled  newsprint. 

However,  Haindl  has  abandoned  a 
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For  the  latest  in  register  controls, 
talk  to  a  reliable  source. 


Quad/Tech  understands  the  needs  of 
the  newspaper  industry.  That’s  why 
the  RGS  V  Series  N  is  designed  to  quickly 
attain  color  registration  and  maintain 
consistency  during  the  entire  run. 

The  RGS  V  Series  N  affords  a  higher 
level  of  quality  and  repeatability  that  results 
in  sharper  looking  editorial  pictures  and 
more  attractive  advertisements.  It  also 
means  the  first  newspaper  off 


the  press  looks  as  good  as  the  last, 
assuring  you  that  readers  and  advertisers 
are  getting  the  best  product  for  their 
investment. 

If  you’re  serious  about  newspaper 
register  controls,  talk  to  a  reliable  source. 

Quad/Tech  has  the  e.xperience, 
the  knowledge  and  the  resources  to 
provide  the  products  and  service  your 
business  deserves. 


To  find  out  more,  call  Jim  Hulman  at 
Quad/Tech  (414-246-7500),  or  contact 
National  Graphic  Sales  (708-894-3333). 

Quad/Tech  International 
N64  W231 10  Main  St.,  Sussex,  vn  53089 
Phone:  414-246-7500.  Fax:  414-246-5170 
With  Offices  in  Europe  and  Singapore; 

Represented  Worldwide  by  a  Network 
of  International  Agents 
Exclusive  Representative 
in  .North  .America: 

National  Graphic  Sales.  Inc. 

181  So.  Bloomingdale  Road.  Suite  102 
Bloomingdale.  IL  60108 
Phone:  708-894-3333.  Fax:  708-894-4233 
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planned  joint  venture  with  MacMillan 
Bloedel  Ltd.  for  a  newsprint  mill  using 
its  recycling  process  in  the  United 
States.  Erwin  Krauthauf,  manager  of 
Haindl’s  newsprint  mill  in  Schongau, 
Germany,  said,  “No  one  is  going  to  put 
money  in  a  newsprint  mill  with  today’s 
low  prices  and  low  return  on  invest¬ 
ment.” 

Krauthauf  said  the  70%  figure  for  re¬ 
cycled  content  of  Haindl’s  Soga 
newsprint  may  be  a  bit  optimistic  but 
even  the  virgin  content  —  thermome¬ 
chanical  pulp  from  sawmill  chips  —  is 
environmentally  responsible. 

Besides  the  filler  provided  by  some 
of  the  clay  found  in  magazines  that  the 
Haindl  plant  recycles  along  with  news¬ 
papers,  Krauthauf  said,  the  company’s 
newsprint  also  benefits  from  being 
“soft  calendered”  after  drying,  a 
process  that  he  said  was  “pioneered  by 
Haindl.” 

Snider  said  that  while  clay  was  not 
available  as  a  byproduct  of  the  washing 
process  in  Garden  State’s  mills,  “we 
can  now  put  fillers  in  our  sheets  to 
brighten  them  and  prevent  ink  migra¬ 
tion  to  the  other  side.”  He  added  that 
newsprint  is  run  through  “breaker 
stacks”  while  wet  to  enhance  its 
smoothness. 

Whatever  the  respective  merits  of 
newsprint  made  from  recycled  fibers 
and  virgin  pulp,  the  newsprint  industry 
is  committed  to  increasing  the  amount 
of  recycled  pulp  used  in  its  mills,  just 
as  it  went  from  single-wire  to  twin-wire 
paper  machines,  often  by  conversions, 
to  provide  the  two-sided  sheets  favored 
for  offset  presses  and  process  color. 

Even  the  big  Canadian  newsprint 
mills,  so  close  to  huge  sources  of  virgin 
pulp  and  far  from  the  heaviest  concen¬ 
trations  of  old  newspapers,  are  moving 
into  newsprint  recycling. 

Abitibi-Price,  with  mills  represent¬ 
ing  12%  of  North  American  newsprint 
capacity,  is  a  partner  in  two  state-of- 
the-art  mills  in  Alabama  and  Georgia 
that  use  flotation  deinking  systems  de¬ 
signed  to  recycle  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers. 

The  Alabama  River  Newsprint  Co. 
in  Claiborne  is  a  joint  venture  with 
Parsons  &  Whitmore.  The  other  joint 
venture,  Augusta  Newsprint  Co.,  is 
with  Thomson  Corp.  Abitibi-Price 
also  buys  recycled  pulp  for  its  Canadi¬ 
an  mills. 

News  Tech  in  Vancouver,  British 
Columbia,  sells  recycled  pulp  to  paper 
mills.  It  uses  mostly  flotation  to  deink 
newspapers,  magazines  and  telephone 
books  gathered  from  western  Canada 


and  parts  of  the  western  and  midwest- 
ern  United  States. 

The  company’s  general  manager, 
Mark  Roseborough,  said  flotation  re¬ 
covered  85%  to  90%  of  the  material 
taken  in,  while  the  wash  method  man¬ 
aged  only  60%.  “You  wash  half  the 
fiber  into  the  sewer,”  he  commented. 

Roseborough  said  the  same  clay 
residue  that  Snider  cited  as  a  disadvan¬ 
tage  to  the  flotation  system  was  a  use¬ 
ful  byproduct  for  his  company,  which 
uses  it  to  grow  hay  or  lawn  sod. 

While  magazines  do  not  present  a 
problem  for  News  Tech,  flexo  inks  do. 
Roseborough  said  his  company  doesn’t 
buy  old  newspapers  in  the  San  Francis¬ 
co  area  because  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  and  San  Francisco  Examiner 
both  are  printed  on  flexo  presses. 

While  washing  can  remove  flexo 
inks,  flotation  cannot.  Deinkers  soon 
may  have  an  answer  to  this  problem, 
however.  Continuing  tests  by  Sun 
Chemical  Corp.,  Rheox  Inc.  and  Lion 
Industries  Inc.  are  succeeding  in  sepa¬ 
rating  mixed  oil-based  (letterpress  and 
offset)  and  water-based  (flexo)  inks 
from  newsprint  using  a  specially  devel¬ 
oped  chemical,  a  universal  collector 
(solvent-based  gravure  inks  also  were 
removed  successfully). 

Initially,  pressrooms  were  less  than 
enthusiastic  about  using  recycled 
newsprint  for  process  color,  preferring 
to  run  virgin  newsprint  through  press 
units  printing  process  colors.  Some 
managers  cite  inconsistency,  but  all  ad¬ 
mit  that  the  quality  is  improving  and 
many  don’t  have  any  choice  because 
corporate  or  group  buyers  do  the 
newsprint  purchasing. 

Though  Jim  Brown,  pressroom  man¬ 
ager  at  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and 
Philadelphia  Daily  News,  admits  to  a 
preference  for  virgin  newsprint,  he  pre¬ 
dicted,  “One  day,  recycled  newsprint 
will  be  all  we  have.” 

At  the  moment,  he  said,  a  comput¬ 
erized  newsprint  rack  and  retrieval  sys¬ 
tem  from  Jervis-Webb  allows  him  to 
preselect  a  certain  kind  of  newsprint 
for  a  press  unit  printing  process  color. 

Recycled  newsprint  is  gaining  accep¬ 
tance  on  color  presses,  but  the  eco¬ 
nomics  of  collecting  the  raw  material  is 
in  question.  Bob  Mayer,  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Doylestown,  Pa., 
Intelligencer,  said  his  newspaper  found 
it  more  economical  to  give  old  news¬ 
papers  to  dairy  farmers,  who  shred 
them  for  animal  bedding  instead  of  us¬ 
ing  straw,  than  to  save  them  for  Gar¬ 
den  State,  which  requires  a  minimum 
of  a  trailer  load.  KOT 
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ous-tone  color  images  from  within 
Quark  XPress. 

Each  EfiColor  profile  contains  a 
characterization  of  a  device’s  color 
space  and  information  about  its  capa¬ 
bilities  and  limitations.  XPress  users 
are  alerted  when  a  device  cannot  accu¬ 
rately  display  or  print  a  color.  If  the 
user  does  not  change  the  color,  EfiCol¬ 
or  automatically  chooses  the  closest 
match. 

The  EfiColor  XTension  also  sup¬ 
ports  Metric  Color  Tags,  enabling  the 
program  to  read  color  information  in 
TIFF  files. 

Anderson  said  his  paper  was  the 
first  to  rip  out  its  photo  lab  and  adopt 
electronic  processing  for  both  color 
and  black-and-white  photos. 

“Now  we  have  color  on  the  front 
and  back  of  the  A  section,  the  Feature 
section  and  either  Sports  or  Metro,”  he 
said.  Tribune  press  capacity  is  limited, 
but  Anderson  said  the  paper  will  add 
to  it  this  year  and  looks  forward  to 
having  color  on  every  section  every¬ 
day. 

“When  we  started  this,  there  were 
no  answers,  only  questions,”  he  said. 
“Now,  various  newspapers  call  up  and 
ask  our  opinions  because  we’ve  made 
the  mistakes.  We’ve  paid  the  price  for 
being  first,  but  we  didn’t  wait  around.” 

The  price  for  being  first  includes  the 
years  that  the  now  11-person  photo  de¬ 
partment  spent  dealing  with  color  cal¬ 
ibration  and  management  issues. 

Regarding  the  time  spent  and  the 
Quark/EFI  solution  that  its  developers 
say  fully  overcomes  the  color  difficul¬ 
ties  that  the  staff  battled,  Anderson 
said,  “At  the  time,  we  had  to  do  it  be¬ 
cause  there  was  no  software  out  there 
that  did  it  for  us.  All  those  hours  spent 
working  with  production  staff  on  color 
brought  the  departments  closer  togeth¬ 
er.  If  it’s  done  anything  for  us,  it’s  given 
us  a  unique  understanding  of  each  oth¬ 
er  and  cooperation  is  tremendous.” 

Now,  he  added,  “EfiColor  does  it  all 
so  we  can  spend  more  time  concen¬ 
trating  on  color  and  content.” 

The  photo  department’s  18%  savings 
in  its  supply  budget  may  be  part  of  the 
reason  why  the  advertising  side  is 
warming  to  color  on  the  desktop. 

Although  the  ad  department  cur¬ 
rently  processes  color  photos  on  a 
high-end  drum  scanner,  Gillenwater 
foresees  change.  “We  don’t  believe 
there’s  a  quality  difference  on  newsprint. 
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but  there  are  perception  differences. 
We’re  capable  of  making  the  transition 
[to  desktop  color  ads],  and  it  will  hap¬ 
pen.  But  what  will  drive  it  more  than 
anything  else  will  be  multiple  avenues 
of  information.  When  we  can  make 
advertising  available  on  multiple  chan¬ 
nels,  it  will  be  in  [advertisers’]  best  in¬ 
terest  to  put  the  material  in  electronic 
format.” 

Anderson  offered  his  opinion.  “Ad¬ 
vertising  production  has  done  things  a 
certain  way  for  years.  They’re  more 
worried  about  quality  than  content. 
Editorial  is  the  other  way  around.  I 
have  tried  to  find  a  mix  somewhere  in 
the  middle  between  high  quality  and 
high  content  —  and  1  think  desktop 
scanners  and  color  solve  the  problem. 
Hundred  and  thirty-pound  stock  can’t 
get  away  with  desktop  color.  But  on 
newsprint,  you  can  do  it.” 

With  many  thousands  of  dollars 
saved  on  a  photo-supply  budget  and 
staff  as  well  as  more  streamlined  and 
technically  sophisticated  photo  and 
editorial  production,  Gillenwater  views 
the  Tribune  as  a  working  example  of 
McClatchy’s  growth  strategy. 

“All  our  major  newspapers  are  ad¬ 
vanced  technologically,  even  though 
[each  is]  done  a  little  differently.  We 
emphasized  this  at  Tacoma  a  little 
more  rapidly  than  at  the  other  pa¬ 
pers.”  lEd?? 


Got  SomO  Real 


THE  AGFA  DIVISION  of  Miles  Inc., 
Ridgefield  Park,  N.J.,  released  version 
1.1  of  its  FotoTune  color-management 
software  for  the  Macintosh  and  PC  — 
a  free  upgrade  for  registered  users. 

The  software  allows  color  consis¬ 
tency  from  input  through  printing  by 
describing  the  behavior  of  devices 
with  ColorTags  and  using  ColorLinks 
to  carry  information  needed  to  trans¬ 
fer  color  images  between  devices  with¬ 
out  the  loss  of  color  fidelity. 

The  new  version  includes  software 
that  calibrates  all  color  and  black-and- 
white  PostScript  devices  for  nonlinear¬ 
ity,  full  compatibility  with  all  applica¬ 
tions  working  under  Apple  ColorSync, 
support  for  the  CIElab  color  space, 
XTensions  that  allow  use  of  the  color- 
management  system  at  output  from 
within  Quark  (3.1  and  later),  charac¬ 
terization  of  non- Agfa  scanners  via 
TIFF  importer  and  scan  plug-in  mod¬ 
ule,  ColorTags  for  new  versions  of 
printers,  proofing  and  monitors,  and 
ColorTag  customization. 
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Mexican  god  Xipe-Totec,  300-600  A.D.  courtesy  New  Orleans  Museum  of  Art 

Recently,  the  New  Orleans  But  maybe  the  best  news  of 
Museum  of  Art  completed  a  all  is  that  New  Orleanians  have 

$23  million  expansion  -  making  $17  billion*  in  pocket  change  to 
it  the  finest  in  the  South.  The  spend  on  your  product.  How  do 
acquisitions  for  the  expansion  you  reach  them?  Your  ad  in  one 
included  thousands  of  pieces  Sunday  publication  alone  of 
of  ethnographic  art  comprising  The  Times-Picayune  will  reach 
an  impressive  collection.  Such  90  percent  of  all  metro-area 
a  large  investment  in  the  arts  adults.  For  more  information 
means  a  healthy,  growing  about  the  good  news,  call  our 

economy.  So  does  the  fact  advertising  director  Robert  G. 

that  sports,  music  and  other  O'Neill  at  (504)  826-3070. 

arts  accounted  for  about  a  'somce;  BeMen  cms.  1992 

$2  billion  impact  on  our  city. 
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Cosmo 

Continued  from  page  15C 

At  the  News-Gazette,  process  color 
is  run  on  the  front  and  back  pages  of  at 
least  two  sections  daily.  The  afternoon 
News-Gazette  also  prints  the  down- 
state  edition  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
which  daily  requires  process  color  on 
the  front  and  back  pages  of  at  least  two 
section  breaks. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  1980s,  Cos¬ 
mo  users  were  asking  Rockwell  for  a 
Cosmo  color  deck.  Instead,  the  press- 
maker  introduced  the  Headliner  press 
and,  toward  the  end  of  1982,  ceased 
production  of  the  Cosmo. 

Other  manufacturers,  however,  have 
offered  add-on  color  decks  and  half¬ 
decks  for  the  Cosmo. 

And  Cosmo  users,  which  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  domestic  newspapers  include  a 
paper  in  Hong  Kong  and  one  in  Mon¬ 
tevideo,  Uruguay,  have  adapted  their 
presses  to  meet  increasing  demands  for 
color  quantity  and  quality. 

Five  papers,  for  instance,  have  in¬ 
stalled  spray  bar  dampeners  in  recent 
years,  users  group  leader  Kneale  said. 

Hurletron  is  exciting  some  Cosmo 
interest  with  an  automatic  registration 
control  system. 

The  device  recently  was  installed  at 
the  News-Gazette  in  Champaign-Ur- 
bana,  which  prints  process  color  by  di¬ 
rect-printing  red. 

Hurletron’s  device  focuses  fiber-op¬ 
tic  scanner  beams  just  0.040"  wide  on 
two  Vi"  square  marks  printed  along  the 
fold  of  a  newspaper. 

Using  a  unit  encoder  tied  in  on  a 
1:1  basis  with  the  blanket  cylinder,  the 
device  calculates  movement  along  the 
marks  and  adjusts  the  compensator  to 
keep  registration. 

In  addition  to  freeing  up  pressmen 
to  concentrate  more  on  inking,  the 
Hurletron  device  has  reduced  unusable 
copies  at  the  paster,  production  man¬ 
ager  Saathof  said.  About  a  year  ago, 
the  newspaper  upgraded  its  standard 
for  salable  copies  with  the  paster. 

“We  would  pull  about  100  to  175 
copies,  but  with  the  automatic  register, 
we’re  averaging  about  50  copies  pulled, 
and  we’ve  gone  as  low  as  35,”  Saathof 
said. 

If  old  Cosmos  don’t  die,  they  do  fade 
away  —  although  usually  not  for  pro¬ 
duction  reasons. 

A  six-unit  Cosmo  was  put  into  stor¬ 
age  when  the  Clearwater  (Fla.)  Sun 
was  shuttered  a  few  years  ago.  A  couple 
other  Cosmo  presses  also  have  been  re¬ 
tired,  Kneale  said. 


“Numbers-wise  we  have  decreased, 
but  there’s  a  lot  of  years  left  in  these 
presses,”  he  said. 

“As  far  as  our  plans  here,”  he  added, 
“we  are  still  planning  to  use  the  Cos¬ 
mo  for  a  long,  long  time.”  iES^P 

Matching 

Continued  from  page  18C 

newsprint  issues  are  of  concern  at  the 
smaller  dailies. 

The  Times  already  had  completed 
work  with  Sun  Chemical  to  obtain  the 
same  low-rub  characteristics  at  all 
three  New  York-area  print  sites  (before 
the  plant  in  Carlstadt,  N.J.,  was 
closed),  where,  Adler  noted,  “the  same 
formula  printed  differently.” 

Sun  got  the  account,  he  continued, 
because  that  company  provided  differ¬ 
ent  formulas  for  each  plant,  all  of 
which  printed  with  the  same  rub  resis¬ 
tance.  Because  the  Sunday  Times  last 
year  could  have  had  sections  printed  at 
more  than  one  plant,  the  company  did 
not  want  a  clean  front  page  and  an 
inky  Sports  section.  The  slightly 
rougher  newsprint  specified  for  the 
Edison  plant  is  expected  to  further  re¬ 
duce  ink  rub-off. 

Adler  said  that  for  its  daily  editions, 
seven  of  the  Times'  eight  remote  con¬ 
tract  print  sites  were  using  low-rub 
inks  by  the  time  that  its  New  York-area 
plants  adopted  the  cleaner  inks. 

The  Edison  plant  was  built  to  han¬ 
dle  the  heavy  printing  and  packaging 
requirements  of  the  Sunday  Times. 
The  remote  plants  print  only  daily  edi¬ 
tions.  Fried  said  tbe  newsprint  specs 
are  not  applied  to  remote  printing, 
where  the  work  already  is  done  well. 

The  remote  contract  sites  will  not 
print  the  Sunday  Times  soon,  if  ever. 
Through  a  spokesman.  Times  executive 
vice  president  and  deputy  general 
manager  John  M.  O’Brien  said  that 
“from  a  production  standpoint,  there 
are  all  kinds  of  problems.” 

As  it  is,  the  much  smaller  daily  edi¬ 
tions  are  printed  at  those  sites  on  a 
“space-available  basis,”  O’Brien  said. 
With  that  in  mind,  he  said  that  al¬ 
though  it  may  be  feasible  to  set  re¬ 
quired  print  standards,  the  Times  could 
not  create  and  impose  a  production 
and  assembly  schedule  for  remote 
printing  of  the  Sunday  edition,  many 
sections  of  which  are  run  in  advance. 

While  labor  contracts  undoubtedly 
would  play  a  part,  it  is  a  moot  issue, 
O’Brien  said,  because  the  production 
and  cost  factors  alone  make  remote 
printing  of  the  Sunday  edition  un¬ 


attractive. 

“Sometimes  it  might  actually  not 
even  save  money  to  do  that,”  Adler 
said.  “It  depends  on  the  situation  in 
the  particular  plant.”  He  added  that 
the  company  had  determined  that  for 
now,  “it  is  not  feasible  for  us.” 

For  now,  the  Edison  plant’s  capacity 
supplies  time  to  get  things  right  before 
the  next  plant  goes  up.  Aiding  in  that 
is  the  large,  automated  post-press  sys¬ 
tem  from  Muller  Martini,  which  allows 
nonconsecutive  production. 

Adler  said  advance  sections  are 
printed  “as  far  ahead  as  we  can.” 

One  of  the  first  to  press,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  is  the  Book  Review,  the  cover  of 
which  may  be  printed  up  to  two  weeks 
before  distribution,  he  said. 

Besides  lead  time,  the  Book  Review 
provided  another  chance  to  get  color 
right.  Most  often,  its  color  cover  art 
has  consisted  of  illustration  rather 
than  photography.  More  color  photog¬ 
raphy  probably  can  be  expected  with 
the  Travel  section’s  articles  and  adver¬ 
tising.  lEd?? 

High-end  color 
systems  to  work 
with  Print  Photo  CD 

FOUR  DEVELOPERS  OF  sophisticat¬ 
ed  color-processing  systems  signed  let¬ 
ters  of  intent  to  work  with  Eastman  Ko¬ 
dak  on  a  new  Photo  CD  aimed  specifi¬ 
cally  at  the  prepress  market  —  Kodak 
Print  Photo  CD. 

Scitex,  Dainippon  Screen,  DuPont 
and  Linotype-Hell  are  working  toward 
implementation  early  next  year.  The 
four  vendors  will  enable  their  systems  to 
read  and  display  files  from  all  Photo  CD 
disks.  They  agreed  on  a  common  for¬ 
mat  for  CMYK  image  files.  Based  on 
existing  standards,  the  Kodak  Print 
Photo  CD  will  allow  access  to  data  in 
both  Photo  CD  and  CMYK  formats 
across  all  four  manufacturers’  platforms. 

According  to  Kodak,  Print  Photo  CD 
will  simplify  and  reduce  costs  of  moving 
prepress  data.  It  allows  input  capabili¬ 
ties  of  Photo  CD  and  Pro  Photo  CD  as 
well  as  scanned  input  from  all  four  com¬ 
panies’  prepress  systems  so  users  can 
store  original  scanned  data  and  second- 
generation  images. 

Print  Photo  CD  would  accept  graph¬ 
ics  and  text  for  storing  all  job-related 
files  in  one  place.  Files  would  be  acces¬ 
sible  from  compatible  desktop  systems 
and  Photo  CD  and  CD-interactive 
players. 
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the  family  rested, 

smiled,shopped,read  and  dipped  with  Sullivan. 


Millions  of  American  families  start  their  Sundays  with  products  printed  by  Sullivan 
Graphics.  Our  seven  plants  print  them  every  week  for  customers  who  want  the  best 
in  heatset  offset  or  flexo  quality  and  service.  They’re  time-  and  dollar-sensitive  products. ..retail 
newspaper  inserts,  Sunday  comics,  large-format  publications,  Sunday  magazines  and  FSIs.  With  our  tremendous 
capacity  and  65  years  of  printing  experience,  we  consistently  meet  our  customers'  tight  production  schedules  day  in 
and  day  out. 

Our  customers  depend  on  Sullivan  Graphics  and  our  fifteen  satellite-linked  American  Color  prepress  locations 
for  consistent,  quality  printing  and  responsive  service.  Call  our  Vice  President  of  Marketing,  Terry  Tringle,  at 
(615)  377-0377  He’ll  help  you  put  Sullivan’s  mark  of  quality  and  performance  on  your  family  of  printed  products. 


RETAIL  COMICS  SUNDAY  FSIs  LARGE 


ADVERTISING  MAGAZINES  FORMAT 

INSERTS  PUBLICATIONS 

Sullivan  Graphics  •  100  Winners  Circle  •  Brent\«oocl,  TN  37027 


Second  Round 
of  Telco  Hearings 

Regional  Bell  operating  companies  testify  before  Congress 


by  Debra  Qersh 

PHONE  COMPANIES,  electronic 
publishers  and  others  presented  their 
views  during  a  second  round  of  hear¬ 
ings  on  a  massive  telecommunications 
bill  before  the  Senate  recently. 

Newspaper-industry  representatives 
weighed  in  on  the  legislation,  the 
Telecommunications  Infrastructure 
Act  of  1993  (S.1086),  at  a  first  round  of 
hearings  July  14  (E&P,  July  31,  P.  11). 

The  latest  witnesses  to  appear  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  Committee  on  Com¬ 
merce,  Science  and  Transportation’s 
Communication  Subcommittee  includ¬ 
ed  representatives  of  AT&T,  regional 
Bell  operating  companies  (RBOCs), 
other  telecommunications  providers, 
electronic  publishers,  and  state  and 
city  officials. 

Representing  the  seven  RBOCs  was 
William  L.  Weiss,  chairman  and  CEO 
of  Ameritech  Corp.,  who  argued  that 
“the  solution  currently  proposed  by 
S.1086  will  damage  the  long-term  goal 
of  quality,  affordable  service  by  placing 
the  Bell  companies  at  a  severe  compet¬ 
itive  disadvantage  .... 

“The  vision  of  the  legislation  is  fu¬ 
turistic  but  its  solution,  which  relies  on 
market  distinctions  that  no  longer  ex¬ 
ist,  is  a  relic  of  the  past,”  Weiss  said. 
“By  imposing  considerable  new  com¬ 
petitive  risks  on  the  regional  compa¬ 
nies  without  giving  us  the  opportunity 
to  compete,  S.1086  will  have  an  effect 
precisely  opposite  that  intended  by  the 
sponsors.” 

He  said,  “The  regional  companies 
ask  only  for  the  opportunity  to  com¬ 
pete  on  equal  footing  in  long  distance, 
cable  and  other  markets  from  which  we 
are  currently  barred.  We  are  not  asking 
for  special  privileges  or  wholesale 
deregulation  in  the  businesses.  We 
only  want  the  chance  to  compete  ful¬ 
ly” 

Among  the  businesses  that  the 
RBOCs  would  like  to  enter  is  informa¬ 
tion  services,  an  area  of  particular  con¬ 


cern  to  newspapers. 

The  bill  would  require  RBOCs  to 
use  separate  subsidiaries  if  they  offer 
information  services,  would  provide 
safeguards  against  cross-subsidization, 
would  give  customers  the  right  to  de¬ 
termine  who  would  have  access  to  in¬ 
formation  about  their  use  of  the  net¬ 
work  and  would  prohibit  states  from 
regulating  information  services. 

“The  regional  companies’  ability  to 
offer  information  services  has  been  ex¬ 
haustively  litigated  in  the  district  and 
appellate  courts,”  Weiss  noted.  “The 
regional  companies  have  been  offering 
information  services  on  an  unrestrict¬ 
ed  basis  since  the  ban  was  removed  in 


1991.  The  speculative  fears  of  domina¬ 
tion  and  monopolization  made  by  op¬ 
ponents  of  relief  have  not  come  to 
pass.  The  market  is  working,  and  we 
urge  the  subcommittee  not  to  tamper 
with  it.” 

Addressing  the  First  Amendment 
and  accessibility  of  Open  Platform 
Systems,  Mitchell  D.  Kapor,  chairman 
of  the  Electronic  Frontier  Foundation, 
said,  “Federal  policy-makers  should  not 
put  themselves  in  the  position  of  man¬ 
dating  a  particular  technology  or  of 
anointing  a  particular  industry  as  the 
infrastructure  provider  of  choice. 

“Rather,”  he  said,  “Congress  should 
concentrate  on  ensuring  that  basic  in¬ 
formation  and  communications  needs 
are  met  and  on  creating  conditions  for 
fair  competition  which  protect  con¬ 
sumers  and  providers  alike.” 

West  Publishing  Co.,  which  publish¬ 
es  a  variety  of  legal  materials  electroni¬ 
cally,  and  members  of  the  Electronic 
Publishers  Group  are  concerned  about 
the  local  bottleneck  threat  to  their 


business.  West  Publishing  president 
Vance  K.  Opperman  said. 

Because  the  “care  that  must  be  tak¬ 
en  in  moving  from  a  monopoly  envi¬ 
ronment  to  a  competitive  environment 
cannot  be  overstated,”  Opperman  said. 
West  and  the  EPG  “believe  that  a  sep¬ 
arate  subsidiary  requirement  —  such  as 
that  contained  in  .  .  .  S.1086  —  is  ab¬ 
solutely  essential.” 

While  the  Consumer  Federation  of 
America  agrees  with  the  goals  of  the 
bill,  legislative  director  Gene  Kimmel- 
man  said  the  group  “cannot  support 
this  legislation  unless  it  is  amended 
with  a  specific,  comprehensive  defini¬ 
tion  of  universal  telephone  service. 


cost-allocation  rules  that  preserve  the 
declining-price  tradition  of  local 
phone  service  and  more  specific  com¬ 
petitive  safeguards.” 

“Unless  opening  the  telecommuni¬ 
cations  market  to  more  competition, 
including  local  phone  company  provi¬ 
sion  of  cable-television  service,  in¬ 
volves  continued  real-price  reductions 
for  local  phone  service  along  with 
broader  choices  for  information-age 
services,  consumers  may  have  more  to 
lose  than  gain  from  a  restructuring  of 
the  telephone  industry,”  Kimmelman 
testified. 

Opposing  the  bill  was  the  Commu¬ 
nications  Workers  of  America,  whose 
secretary-treasurer  Barbara  J.  Easter¬ 
ling  called  it  “premature”  and  said  it 
“will  not  lead  to  a  truly  competitive 
marketplace  ....  As  presently  drafted, 
we  oppose  S.1086  as  another  incom¬ 
plete  approach  toward  establishing  a 
telecommunications  policy.” 


Among  the  businesses  that  the  RBOCs  would  like 
to  enter  is  information  services,  an  area  of 
particular  concern  to  newspapers. 
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Sheriff’s  sale 
classified  ads 
up  dramatically 

New  Jersey  newspapers  report  increases  of  as  much  as 
30%  from  previous  year,  but  it  is  not  a  high^profit  category 


by  Arthur  Z.  Kamin 

NEW  JERSEY’S  SLUGGISH  and 
stumbling  economy  may  be  playing 
havoc  with  retail  and  some  areas  of 
classified  advertising  —  but  there  is 
one  category  where  linage  is  showing  a 
dramatic  increase. 

The  section  of  classified  legal  adver¬ 
tising  called  sheriff’s  sale  home-fore¬ 
closure  notices  in  some  cases  has 
jumped  more  than  30%  from  the  pre¬ 
vious  year. 

At  the  Record  in  Hackensack,  with  a 
circulation  of  160,000  daily  and 
245,000  Sunday,  the  Bergen  County 


Sheriff’s  Department  has  become  the 
fourth-largest  account  in  classified  — 
topping  some  auto  dealers  and  real  es¬ 
tate  agencies. 

At  the  Asbury  Park  Press  in  Nep¬ 
tune,  with  a  circulation  of  164,756  daily 
and  232,979  Sunday,  the  Monmouth 
County  Sheriff’s  Department  ranks 
among  the  newspaper’s  top-25  adver¬ 
tisers. 

At  Worrell  Community  Newspapers 
in  Union  —  weekly  newspapers  with  a 

fCamm,  a  former  president  of  the  NJPA, 
is  an  independent  journalist  and  a 
journalism  educator. 


total  of  60,000  circulation,  a  31%  in¬ 
crease  during  the  first  eight  months  of 
1993  was  recorded  in  one  county 
served  by  the  group. 

At  the  Hunterdon  County  Democrat 
in  Flemington,  Edward  J.  Mack,  gener¬ 
al  manager  of  the  25,100-circulation 
weekly,  said  it  wasn’t  too  long  ago  that 
sheriff’s  sale  notices  constituted  3%  of 
all  legal  advertising.  Today,  the  figure  is 
closer  to  15%. 

“1  have  never  seen  anything  like  it,” 
said  Monmouth  County  Sheriff 
William  M.  Lanzaro,  who  has  held  that 
elected  office  13  years  and  whose  de¬ 
partment  conducts  the  sales.  “The  last 


three  years  have  been  terrible  —  the 
worst  1  can  remember.” 

Lanzaro  said  the  foreclosures  cut 
through  all  economic  strata  —  from 
the  poor  to  what  were  the  wealthy. 

He  estimated  that  about  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  foreclosure  complaints  in  the 
state  result  in  the  forced  sale  of  a 
dwelling,  an  unpleasant  experience  for 
him  and  his  deputies. 

Home-mortgage  foreclosure  rates  in 
New  jersey  will  be  the  highest  in  the 
nation  during  the  next  five  years,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  study  by  Fitch  Investors 
Service,  a  New  York  analyst  firm. 

The  Star-Ledger  of  Newark,  with  a 


daily  circulation  of  481,027  and  a  Sun¬ 
day  circulation  of  720,174,  does  not 
break  out  sheriff’s  sale  advertising  from 
other  legal  advertising.  However,  offi¬ 
cials  at  the  paper  noted  that  the  total 
increased  by  19%  during  the  first  eight 
months  of  this  year  compared  to  the 
same  period  last  year. 

Mark  R.  Herrick,  the  Star-Ledger’s 
sales  and  marketing  director,  said  that 
through  the  first  eight  months  last 
year,  the  newspaper  ran  an  average  of 
16  pages  of  legal  and  sheriff’s  sale  ad¬ 
vertising  a  week. 

Sheriff’s  sale  legals  are  run  four  con¬ 
secutive  weeks  by  newspapers  in  the 
state.  The  legal  line  rate  is  set  by  the 
Legislature  and  is  based  on  a  newspa¬ 
per’s  circulation. 

Rates  have  not  been  increased  in 
the  past  10  years;  pending  legislation 
proposes  a  10%  hike  each  year  for  the 
next  three  years. 

“It  is  something  that  is  desperately 
needed,”  said  John  O’Brien,  executive 
director  of  the  New  Jersey  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  is  spearheading  efforts 
for  the  new  rates. 

Costs  of  newspaper  labor,  materials 
and  services  have  increased  more  than 
80%  since  1983,  he  said,  adding  that 
the  proposed  legislation  would  create  a 
commission  to  study  the  legal-rate  issue. 

Publishers,  business  managers  and 
advertising  managers  noted  the  vital 
public  service  that  newspapers  perform 
by  carrying  legal  advertising  and  de¬ 
scribed  the  widening  gap  between  the 
commercial  rate  and  the  legal  rate. 

“Sheriff’s  sales  and  all  legals  are  not 
a  profit  center  for  us,”  said  Stephen  W. 
Parker,  business  manager  of  the  Record 
Publishing  Co.  in  Bernardsville,  which 
publishes  13  weeklies  with  a  total  cir¬ 
culation  of  50,000.  “It’s  a  very  labor-in¬ 
tensive  operation.” 

To  further  emphasize  the  rate  dispar¬ 
ity,  O’Brien  said,  “The  cost  of  a  one- 
inch  commercial  advertisement  in  the 
Star-Ledger  (the  state’s  largest  paper) 
in  1983  was  $55.02.  The  cost  of  a  one- 
inch  legal  ad  was  $12.  Today,  that  com¬ 
mercial  ad  costs  $164.23  while  the  legal 
ad  still  costs  $12. 

“The  cost  of  a  one- inch  commercial 
advertisement  in  the  Vailsburg  Leader 
(the  smallest  member  of  NJPA)  in 
1983  was  $3.08.  The  cost  of  a  one- inch 
legal  ad  was  $1.50.  Today,  that  com¬ 
mercial  ad  costs  $13  while  the  legal  ad 
still  costs  $1.50.”  ■ES'P 


The  cost  of  a  one-inch  commercial  advertisement 
in  the  Star-Ledger  (the  state’s  largest  paper)  in 
1983  was  $55.02.  The  cost  of  a  one-inch  legal  ad 
was  $12.  Today,  that  commercial  ad  costs  $164.23 
while  the  legal  ad  still  costs  $12. 
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Jerome  H.  Walker, 
retired  executive  editor 
of  E&P,  dies  at  age  88 


JEROME  H.  WALKER,  88,  retired  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  Editor  &  Publisher, 
died  Sept.  16  in  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

Walker,  whose  newspaper  career 
spanned  55  years,  joined  E&P  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  in  1943  after  a  long  career 
as  a  reporter  and  editor  for  several  Al¬ 
bany,  N.Y.,  newspapers. 

Walker  first  worked  as  a  copy  boy  at 
the  Albany  Knickerbocker  Press  in 
1919.  He  was  made  a  reporter  in  1921 
and  stayed  until  1923,  when  he  was 
named  assistant  editor  and  then  editor 
of  the  Albany  Sunday  Telegram. 

He  served  as  picture  editor,  news  ed¬ 
itor  and  Sunday  editor  of  the  Albany 
TimeS'Union  from  1928  through  1931, 
when  he  was  named  city  editor  of  the 
Knickerbocker  Press.  He  later  served  as 
city  editor  of  the  Albany  Knickerbock' 
er  News  until  leaving  to  join  E&P  as 
managing  editor  in  1943. 

Walker  retired  as  E&P’s  executive 
editor  in  1973  and  moved  to  Boca  Ra¬ 
ton.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  five  children,  15  grandchildren 


and  10  great-grandchildren. 

Walker’s  son  Jerry  succeeded  him  as 
E&P  managing  editor  from  1973  until 
1982,  when  he  left  the  company. 


Boston  Globe,  drivers  ink  new  pact 


BOSTON  GLOBE  DRIVERS  repre¬ 
sented  by  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters  have  unanimously  ratified  a 
three-year  contract  in  which  both  sides 
claimed  victory. 

The  drivers  pact,  retroactive  to  Jan. 
1,  affects  300  full-  and  part-time  drivers. 
In  past  contracts,  the  drivers  agreement 
has  set  the  pattern  for  pay  hikes  for  the 
paper’s  other  unions. 

The  contract  calls  for  $30-a-week 
raises  for  each  of  the  three  years,  or 
4.3%,  4.1%  and  4%,  for  workers  repre¬ 
sented  by  Teamsters  Local  259. 

In  addition,  in  a  quid  pro  quo 
arrangement,  the  union  accepts  a  list  of 
concessions  on  staffing  and  work  rules 
in  return  for  $345,000  a  year,  mostly 
into  its  health  and  welfare  fund,  to  al¬ 
low  workers  who  take  early  retirement 
to  get  paid  medical  insurance  for  up  to 
five  years. 

The  union  agreed  to  carry  news¬ 
papers  other  than  the  Globe,  use  trac¬ 


tor-trailers,  work  with  bundles  and  pal¬ 
lets,  consolidate  routes,  reduce  overtime 
and  make  concessions  on  vending  box¬ 
es  and  at  the  new  Sunday  inserting 
plant  in  Westwood. 

Union  president  Joseph  Donahue 
called  the  agreement  “a  major  move 
forward”  in  pay  and  benefits  that  also 
helped  management. 

Globe  vice  president  of  employee  re¬ 
lations  Gregory  L.  Thornton  said  he 
hoped  to  continue  the  “mutually  bene¬ 
ficial”  model  set  by  the  Teamsters  in 
talks  with  the  paper’s  other  unions. 

But  federally  mediated  negotiations 
remain  at  a  standstill  with  the  white- 
collar  Boston  Globe  Employees  Associ¬ 
ation,  whose  members  twice  have  re¬ 
jected  the  company’s  final  offers. 

The  Globe  has  declared  an  impasse 
and  imposed  terms  on  2,000  employees 
who  are  represented  by  the  BGEA  and 
who  continue  working  without  a  con¬ 
tract.  — George  Garneau 


Chronicle  seeks  15% 
cut  in  editorial  staff 

THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  Chronicle  is 
seeking  to  cut  its  editorial  staff  by  15% 
through  buyouts  but  warned  that  lay¬ 
offs  may  be  next  if  the  buyout  effort  is 
unsuccessful. 

The  notice  to  370  unionized  employ¬ 
ees  by  executive  editor  William  Ger¬ 
man  said  the  paper  “shall  examine  oth¬ 
er  methods”  if  the  buyout  program 
fails,  according  to  a  Chronicle  story. 

Chronicle  chief  executive  John  Sias 
told  the  staff  that  the  paper  has  been 
losing  money.  The  buyout  offer  is  the 
Chronicle’s  second  in  V/i  years. 

This  time,  only  248  of  the  employ¬ 
ees  who  have  worked  there  for  more 
than  five  years  are  eligible.  The  work¬ 
ers  also  will  receive  their  regular  retire¬ 
ment  benefits,  which  include  two 
weeks  of  severance  pay  for  every  year 
worked,  management  said. 

“It’s  a  generous  offer  compared  to 
what  we’ve  offered  in  the  past  and 
compared  to  what  other  newspapers 
have  offered,”  associate  publisher 
Anthony  Newhall  said.  The  buyout 
amounts  reportedly  will  range  from 
$25,000  to  $90,000. 

German  said  the  staff  reduction  will 
mean  a  “significant  reorganization  of 
the  newsroom.” 

The  Chronicle  has  hired  profession¬ 
al  career  counselors  for  the  employees 
electing  voluntary  termination. 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner,  which 
has  a  joint  operating  agreement  with 
the  Chronicle,  quoted  Newspaper 
Guild  president  Bill  Wallace,  a  ChronL 
cle  reporter,  as  saying  the  paper  wants 
to  avoid  layoffs  which,  because  of 
union  seniority  rules,  would  fall  heavily 
on  124  staff  members  who  have  been 
hired  in  the  past  five  years. “The 
younger  employees  are  the  ones  they 
want  to  keep  because  that’s  where  they 
have  the  women  and  minorities  and 
the  targeted  hires,”  Wallace  said. 

Cox  takes  stake 
in  Polish  paper 

cox  ENTERPRISES  INC.  has  bought 
a  12.5%  stake  in  Poland’s  biggest  news¬ 
paper,  Gazeta  Wyborcza. 

The  most  successful  Polish  paper  cre¬ 
ated  since  the  fall  of  communism  in  the 
late  1980s,  Gazeta  Wyborcza  is  building 
a  new  printing  plant  that  is  expected  to 
be  finished  next  year. 
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News  Tech 

Orders  and 
installations 


Ko*iiig  &  Bauer-Alberl, 

Wurzburg,  Germany 

KBA  Colora  offset  press  for  a  new 
print  and  post-press  plant  being  built 
by  Agora-Gazeta  Ltd.,  Warsaw,  where 
in  mid'1994  it  is  slated  to  begin  print¬ 
ing  a  partial  edition  of  Gazeta  Wybor- 
cza,  Poland’s  largest-circulation  daily. 

The  press,  rated  at  70,000  64-page 
tabloids/hour  running  straight,  will 
consist  of  three  towers,  each  with  two 
stacked,  Y-type  units  with  independent 
auxiliary  drives  ( 18  print  couples  with 
half-  and  quarter-wide  undershot  ink¬ 
ing  and  three-roller,  remotely  control¬ 
lable  eight-nozzle  spray  dampening), 
four  KBA  Pastostar  automatic  reel- 
stands,  four  remotely  controllable  in- 
feed  units,  eight  cassette-type  web- 
bing-up  units,  an  adjustable  KBA  KF 
80J  double  folder  with  push-button 
collect-to-straight  conversion  and  four¬ 
fold  capability  for  thinner  products  and 
three  consoles  to  preset,  control  and 
monitor  operation. 

The  installation  will  include  two  70° 
formers,  with  ribbon  stitchers  below. 
To  reduce  ink  changes,  the  four  angle 
bars  are  integrated  as  a  unit,  with  bay 
window  rollers  at  each  deck  to  reverse 
two-  and  four-color  work  and  facilitate 
color-page  positioning. 

Printed  by  contract  at  various  loca¬ 
tions,  the  four-year-old  Gazeta  WyboT' 
cza  runs  up  to  96  pages  and  circulates 
500,000  copies  weekdays,  800,000  Sat¬ 
urdays.  The  new  Colora  will  print  the 
main  edition,  some  regional  editions 
and  eventually  some  special  supple¬ 
ments. 

Boseview  Products  Inc., 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Macintosh-based  publishing  soft¬ 
ware  for  10  newspapers  and  a  city  busi¬ 
ness  journal;  Northeast  Mississippi  Dai' 
ly  Journal,  Tupelo  —  IQue  editorial 
system  with  WireManager,  NewsEdit, 
Quark  XTensions  to  flow  stories  onto 
and  fit  them  into  XPress  pages  and 
print  spooling  software;  Neu/s  Examin¬ 


er,  Connersville,  Ind.  —  IQue  editorial 
system,  including  CommLink/Plus  for 
remote  computers;  Northwest  Signal, 
Napoleon,  Ohio  —  ClassManager/Plus 
classified-advertising  system  with  ac- 
counts-receivable  option;  Pickens 
County  (Ga.)  Progress  —  NewsEdit 
editorial,  with  Quark  XTensions, 
spooling  and  remote  communication, 
and  ClassManager/Plus;  Dunn  (N.C.) 
Daily  Record  —  ClassManager/Plus 
with  remote-merge  and  accounts-re- 
ceivable  options;  Ottawa  (Kan.)  Her¬ 
ald  —  ClassManager/Plus  with  ac¬ 
counts  receivable,  DisplayManager  and 
Managing  Editor  Software  Ad 
Director  ad  dummying;  Ames  (Iowa) 
Advertiser  —  ClassManager  at  three 
statewide  sites  with  remote  merge  and 
remote  receivables  for  central  process¬ 
ing  and  production;  Portales  (N.M.) 
NewS'Tribune  —  NewsEdit,  WireMan¬ 
ager,  CommLink/Plus,  ClassManager 
with  accounts  receivable,  XTensions 
and  spooling;  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Busi¬ 
ness  Journal  —  ClassManager/Plus 
with  accounts  receivable;  Moscou;- 
Pullman  (Idaho-Wash.)  Daily  News  — 
ClassManager/Plus  with  accounts  re¬ 
ceivable,  DisplayManager,  Circulation 
Database,  Distribution  Handler,  with 
remote  merge  for  classified  and  circula¬ 
tion;  Albany  (Ore.)  Democrat  Herald 
—  ClassManager  with  accounts  re¬ 
ceivable  and  custom  programming. 

Neasi'Weber  International, 

Northridge,  Calif. 

Discus  and  Adsert  circulation-infor¬ 
mation,  distribution  and  preprint- 
management  systems  for  Journal/Sen¬ 
tinel  Inc.,  publisher  of  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  and  Milwaukee  Journal.  The 
software  will  run  on  two  DEC7000-610 
AXP  servers  under  OpenVMS,  using 
the  Oracle  database  and  supported  by 
30  1GB  disk  drives. 

The  system  will  enable  Journal/Sen¬ 
tinel  to  customize  editions  for  sub¬ 
scribers,  non-subscribers  and  advertis¬ 
ers.  The  vendors  said  the  installation 


represents  an  “integrated  and  distrib¬ 
uted  solution”  for  identifying  midsized 
and  large  newspapers’  readership  de¬ 
mographics. 

The  system  is  geared  to  handle  such 
functions  as  subscription  starts,  order¬ 
ing  copies  to  be  printed,  directing  pa¬ 
pers  to  trucks  and  bundles  to  carriers, 
and  alternate  delivery  of  non-newspa¬ 
per  publications  and  product  samples. 

Alex  Publishing  Systems  Cerp., 

Bedford,  Mass. 

Editorial  front  end  and  pagination 
for  the  Orange  County  Register,  Santa 
Ana,  Calif.  A  beta  site  for  the  Dead¬ 
line  front  end,  the  Register  will  buy  50 
486  PCs  and  two  IBM  RS/6000  servers 
linked  via  Atex  Gateway  to  its  Atex 
system. 

The  paper  will  test  EdPage  for  high- 
volume  serial  or  parallel  pagination 
and  will  get  QuarkXPress-based 
Press2Go  XTensions  for  creation  and 
pagination  of  highly  designed  pages  in 
PostScript.  Beginning  this  month,  the 
installation  sets  the  stage  for  the  Regis¬ 
ter’s  eventual  migration  from  older  to 
newer  Atex  technology  and  broader 
implementation  of  pagination. 

GMA, 

Southborough,  Mass. 

Inserting  systems  for  the  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa.,  Times  Leader  (14-into-l  and 
10-into-l  SLS-lOOOs,  each  with  SG- 
1000  gripper  conveyor.  Package  Moni¬ 
toring  System  and  Missed  Insert  Re¬ 
pair  System,  and  two  AF-100  insert 
hopper  loaders);  Washington  Post 
(sixth  8-into-l  SLS-1000  at  the  Spring- 
field  plant,  with  SG-1000  conveyor  and 
PMS);  Boston-based  Globe  Newspaper 
Co.’s  Worcester  County  Newspapers 
(Muller  Martini  Model  308  Biliner, 
with  one  main  product  feeder  and  four 
tandem  feeders,  and  a  PrintStack  CS- 
20  compensating  counter  stacker);  and 
Valdosta,  Ga.,  Daily  Times  (6:1  Jet 
Model  106,  based  on  the  Muller  Marti¬ 
ni  111  inserter,  with  data  management, 
downstream  copy  control,  selective 
feeding  and  inserting  by  zone,  and  al¬ 
ternate  feed  and  repair  mode). 

Also,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  be¬ 
comes  the  fourth  major  metro  to  li¬ 
cense  the  Integrated  PrePrint  Control 
System  mailroom-management  soft¬ 
ware,  which  automates  personnel 
scheduling  and  preprint  package  distri¬ 
bution. 
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Vendor  appointments 

Who’s  moving  where  at  newspapers’  suppliers 


Kathleen  Foley  Feldslein,  who 

with  her  husband,  Marlin,  writes  a 
monthly  column  appearing  in  the 
Boston  Globe  and  other  newspapers, 
was  named  to  the  board  of  directors  of 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.,  Maynard, 
Mass. 

John  Mean  was  promoted  from  oper' 
ations  director  to  international  busi¬ 
ness  vice  president  at  Xerox  Corp.  sub¬ 
sidiary  PixelCraft  Inc.,  San  Leandro, 
Calif. 

The  20-year  Xerox  veteran  manages 
strategic  partnerships  and  internation¬ 
al  sales  for  the  developer  of  computer- 
based  image-management  tools  and 
devices. 

Richard  P.  Stream,  formerly  soft¬ 
ware  support  developer  at  Interleaf 
Inc.,  was  named  vice  president,  cus¬ 
tomer  support  for  the  Americas  at 
Atex  Publishing  Systems  Corp.,  Bed¬ 
ford,  Mass. 

Before  joining  Interleaf,  Stroum  was 
system  services  director  at  Xyvision 
Inc.  He  earlier  was  a  CL  Systems  exec¬ 
utive  for  13  years. 

Michael  D.  Williams,  operations 
vice  president  at 
Portland  (Maine) 
Newspapers,  was 
named  president 
and  chief  executive 
officer  of  Hall  Pro¬ 
cessing  Systems, 
Westlake,  Ohio. 
The  materials-han- 
dling  equipment 
designer  and  manu¬ 
facturer  is  jointly 
owned  by  Rockwell 
Graphic  Systems  and  Scripps  Howard. 

Williams  began  his  newspaper  career 
with  Scripps  Howard  in  1969,  when  he 
joined  Denver’s  Rocky  Mountain  News 
as  data-processing  manager.  During 
the  next  18  years,  Williams  held  man¬ 
agerial  positions  in  the  corporate  office 
and  at  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  which 
ceased  operation  last  fall. 

In  1987,  he  moved  to  the  Los  Ange¬ 
les  Times  as  production  director,  with 
responsibility  for  composing  through 
packaging  as  well  as  newsprint  and  all 


data  processing.  He  rose  to  Times  op¬ 
erations  vice  president  before  moving 
to  Maine  in  February. 

Kennard  Cloud,  formerly  president 
of  Screen  (USA),  the  U.S.  arm  of 
Dainippon  Screen  Manufacturing  Co., 
was  named  president  and  chief  operat¬ 
ing  officer  at  Howtek  Inc.,  Hudson, 
N.H.  The  position  had  been  held  by 
David  Bothwell  until  his  resignation 
earlier  this  year. 

Stewart  E.  Thomas  is  joining 
Newsprint  South  Inc.,  Yazoo  City, 
Miss.,  as  vice  president  and  general 
manager  in  charge  of  all  operations 
and  administration  at  the  mill  in 
Grenada,  Miss. 

His  20  years  in  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry  include  management  posi¬ 
tions  at  Bowater  Southern  Paper  Co., 
Calhoun,  Tenn.,  and,  most  recently, 
Virginia  Fibre  Corp.,  Amherst,  Va., 
where  he  had  served  as  vice  president 
of  mill  operations  since  1988. 

Colin  Murphy  rejoined  Optronics, 
the  Chelmsford,  Mass.,  division  of  In¬ 
tergraph  Corp.,  as  sales  director  in 
charge  of  worldwide  OEM,  system  in¬ 
tegrator  and  VAR/distributor  sales  ac¬ 
tivities  and  North  American  regional 
sales  managers. 

As  Optronics  sales  and  marketing 
director  in  1991-92,  he  supervised  in¬ 
troductions  of  the  ColorSetter  XL  and 
ColorSetter  4000  laser  imagesetters. 
Before  returning  to  the  company,  he 
was  marketing  and  sales  vice  president 
at  a  computer  peripherals  manufactur¬ 
er.  He  earlier  worked  for  ImagiTex, 
Atex  and  Itek  Graphix. 

ImagiTex  co-founder  James  P.  Ja¬ 
cobs  was  appointed  to  the  new  posi¬ 
tion  of  executive  director  of  operations 
at  Optronics  w'ith  responsibility  for  en¬ 
gineering,  manufacturing  and  customer 
support  for  all  products. 

ImagiTex  engineering  vice  president 
since  1988,  he  added  the  post  of  senior 
vice  president  of  engineering  at  Camex 
the  next  year,  when  both  companies 
were  acquired  by  DuPont. 

A  systems  developer,  educator  and 
gymnast,  Jacobs  earlier  served  as  soft¬ 
ware  engineering  project  leader  at 


Mitre  Corp.,  was  a  science  and  mathe¬ 
matics  teacher,  and  founded  a  chain  of 
gymnastics  centers. 

The  company  also  promoted  Jef¬ 
frey  P.  McGrath  to  sales  and  mar¬ 
keting  director  for  the  Optronics  Asia- 
Pacific  Division.  From  its  headquarters 
in  Hong  Kong,  he  directs  all  sales  and 
customer  support. 

McGrath  joined  Optronics  in  1991 
as  Asia-Pacific  sales  director.  Before 
that,  he  served  as  Agfa  Compugraphic 
sales  manager  for  the  Far  East  and 
Latin  America. 

Gerald  A.  Nathe  was  named  presi¬ 
dent  of  Baldwin  Technology  Co.  Inc., 
Rowayton,  Conn.  A  Baldwin  director 
since  1987,  he  joined  the  company  in 
1990  as  vice  president,  also  serving  as 
president  of  Baldwin  Americas  Corp., 
a  post  that  he  retains  as  president  of 
the  parent  company. 

Before  joining  Baldwin,  Nathe  was  a 
president  and  CEO  at  LogEtronics  and 
director  and  COO  at  DBA  Systems 
Inc.,  an  imaging-technology  firm. 

Frank  Scholes,  Stephen  E.  Nllan 
and  Douglas  Johnson  were  promot¬ 
ed  at  System  Integrators  Inc.  as  part  of 
what  the  Sacramento,  Calif.,  firm 
called  its  plan  to  open  its  system  archi¬ 
tecture  to  various  third-party  solutions 
for  expanding  newspapers’  competition 
with  other  media. 

Scholes  takes  over  direction  of 
worldwide  marketing  from  10-year  SIl 
veteran  Nilan,  who  moves  to  the  new 
post  of  business  planning  and  develop¬ 
ment  vice  president,  where  he  leads  ef¬ 
forts  in  multimedia  alternatives  for 
newspapers,  including  cable,  cellular 
and  digital-data  delivery. 

Now  reporting  directly  to  CEO 
Michael  Reisenweber,  Johnson  is  re¬ 
search  and  development  general  direc¬ 
tor,  another  new  position,  with  respon¬ 
sibility  for  traditional  and  non-print 
media. 

Scholes  most  recently  served  as  key 
accounts  sales  manager  in  Australia 
and  Western  United  States-Canadian 
sales  manager.  He  moved  to  SI  I  seven 
years  ago  after  spending  25  years  at  the 
Toronto  Star  in  various  production  and 
data-processing  management  posi¬ 
tions.  Also  with  SII  since  1986,  John¬ 
son’s  R&.D  work  has  included  develop¬ 
ing  the  last  Coyote  workstation  model, 
supervising  transition  of  SIl’s  terminal 
product  line  from  proprietary  hardware 
to  ptimarily  software  products,  and 
managing  the  move  to  development  of 
standards-based  systems.  lECT 
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Book  Reviews  by  Hiley  Ward 


Strange  Bedfellows:  How  TelevI* 
slon  and  the  Presidential  Candi¬ 
dates  Changed  American  Poll- 
Hcs,  1992.  Tom  Rosenstiel.  (Hyperi¬ 
on,  114  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10011 ),  368  pages,  $24.95. 

Did  you  know  that  the  highly  touted 
“spin”  technique  of  putting  a  special 
twist  on  an  event  or  speech  for  maxi¬ 
mum  effect  is  in  trouble,  its  demise  be¬ 
ing  helped  by  rolls  of  laughter  from 
media  practitioners? 

Did  you  know  that  the  political  con¬ 
ventions  should  not  be  allowed  to  die, 
that  they  still  have  a  very  important 
role  in  the  political  process? 

Did  you  know  that  the  polls  in  the 
campaign  often  were  meaningless  and 
manipulative? 

Did  you  know  that  the  media  were 
not  as  liberal  as  they  seemed  or  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  during  campaign  cover¬ 
age? 

And  did  you  know  that  things  are  so 
bad  that  if  the  media  do  not  quit  ap¬ 
pealing  to  the  lowest  common  denomi¬ 
nator  and  do  not  heed  the  needs  of  the 
public,  a  new  kind  of  media  system  will 
emerge? 

These  are  among  the  conclusions 
that  emerge  in  Tom  Rosenstiel’s  vol¬ 
ume  on  TV  coverage  of  the  1992  cam¬ 
paign.  Rosenstiel,  media  and  political 
reporter  at  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  sin¬ 
gles  out  ABC  News,  which  gave  him 
access  to  interviews  and  a  chance  to 
attend  its  planning  and  evaluative  ses¬ 
sions  as  media  coverage  unfolded  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  leading  to  the  election. 

Inevitably,  the  comings  and  goings 
of  the  other  networks  are  wrapped  up 
with  the  account.  Because  the  book 
has  a  disjointed  look  of  a  compilation 
of  notes  involving  an  ensemble  of 
characters  and  events,  a  narrative 
thread  is  missing.  Yet,  for  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  look  at  recent  political  histo¬ 
ry,  the  book  is  an  ample  reservoir  of  in¬ 
formation. 

Some  parts  are  entertaining:  Bill 
Clinton  working  out  a  strategy  to  deal 
with  compounding  character  problems 
from  the  appearance  of  Gennifer  Flow¬ 
ers  to  commotion  about  his  draft  status 
during  the  Vietnam  War.  And  Rosen¬ 
stiel  goes  into  detail  about  how  the 
media  cautiously  handled  Ross  Perot  as 
he  went  about  clubbing  the  media  and 
himself  over  the  head. 


On  “spin” 

Rosenstiel  tells  how  network  corre¬ 
spondents  Morton  Dean  and  Brit 
Hume  broke  out  laughing  when  Clin¬ 
ton  adviser  George  Stephanopoulos 
came  to  the  press  room  during  one  of 
the  debates  to  say  it  was  all  over,  Clin¬ 
ton  was  going  to  win. 

Then  there  was  the  Knight-Ridder 
reporter  who  laughed  so  hard  and  long 
during  one  spin  session  that  she  forgot 
to  take  notes.  Rosenstiel  said,  “Spin  was 
dead  ....  People  simply  had  been  lied 
to  too  often  ....  The  only  statement  a 
spin  doctor  could  make  now  that  a  re¬ 
porter  might  believe,  Hume  thought,  is 
if  he  said  his  candidate  had  failed.” 

On  conventions 

“Far  from  being  irrelevant,  conven¬ 
tions  have  become  the  most  important 
events  in  modern  campaigns  ....  The 
reason  that  conventions  —  and  partic¬ 
ularly  these  speeches  —  are  crucial  is 
precisely  because  they  are  unfiltered  by 
the  press.” 

On  polls 

Rosenstiel  notes  that  even  the  newer 
form  of  polling,  exit  polls,  is  “difficult  to 
control.” 

Polling  proved  very  expensive,  so 
much  so  that  the  networks  shared  one 
exit  poll  and  a  single  computer  analysis, 
he  said. 

Rosenstiel  also  discusses  the  contro¬ 
versy  about  where  to  place  a  poll  during 
a  news  program  (it  dominates  the  polit¬ 
ical  news  that  follows  if  a  news  program 
leads  with  it). 

On  media  liberalism 

“The  liberalism  of  the  media  is  more 
complicated  than  the  ideologues  like  to 
admit.  The  media’s  ideological  slant  is 
not  a  manifest  conspiracy  to  harm  Re¬ 
publicans  but  a  failure  to  understand 
some  of  their  arguments  ....  Its  (the 
press’)  bigger  failure  is  a  lack  of  intel¬ 
lectual  rigor.” 

On  the  future 

“Journalism  in  the  end  is  about  pro¬ 
viding  people  with  information  that 
will  help  them  live  their  lives.  It  is 
about  lifting  people,  offering  signposts 
to  what  is  important,  binding  the  cul¬ 
ture  and  appealing  to  our  better  nature. 
If  the  traditional  press  does  not  provide 
that,  a  new  press  will  rise  in  its  place. 


probably  through  a  new  television  sys¬ 
tem.” 

The  Permanence  and  Care  ef 
Color  Photographs:  Traditional 
and  Digital  Color  Prints,  Color 
Negatives,  Slides  and  Motion 
Pictures.  Henry  Wilhelm  with  Carol 
Brower.  (Preservation  Publishing  Co., 
P.O.  Box  567,  719  State  St.,  Grinnell, 
Iowa  50112-0567),  744  pages,  $69.95. 

It’s  remarkable  that  this  large-sized 
volume  of  so  many  pages  could  deal 
with  a  subject  that  sounds  at  first 
glance  best  for  a  small  magazine  arti¬ 
cle.  But  don’t  be  fooled.  Taking  care  of 
those  color  negatives,  transparencies 
and  all  can  be  a  very  complex  subject. 

Impressively  illustrated,  often  show¬ 
ing  differences  in  prints  depending  on 
the  quality  of  film  and  the  way  that 
they  were  stored,  the  20  chapters  offer 
systematic  recommendations  about  the 
best  techniques  and  products  for 
preservation. 

Chapters  range  from  “Accelerated 
Tests  for  Measuring  Light  Fading,  Dark 
Fading  and  Yellowish  Stain  Formation 
in  Color  Prints  and  Films”  to  deter¬ 
mining  the  best  “Framing  Materials, 
Storage  Boxes,  Portfolio  Cases,  Al¬ 
bums,  Cabinets  and  Shelves.” 

The  book  has  543  illustrations,  most 
of  them  photographs  taken  by  Henry 
Wilhelm  and  his  wife,  Carol  Brower. 
Wilhelm  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Standards  Institute  subcommittee  set 
up  to  write  standards  on  test  methods 
of  stabilizing  color  photographs.  He 
also  has  been  a  technical  adviser  on 
stabilizing  color  to  film  director  Martin 
Scorsese. 


Asbestos  extra 
for  students 

NEW  YORK  NEWSDAY’S  Student 
Briefing  Page  published  special  features 
for  two  weeks  for  New  York  City  public 
school  students  whose  return  to  classes 
was  delayed  by  a  botched  asbestos- 
cleanup  program. 

The  thrice-weekly  briefings  included 
a  hotline  phone  number  for  student 
sand  parents  to  call  to  find  out  about 
educational  activities  available  while 
waiting  for  schools  to  open. 
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Charge  against 
photographer 
is  dismissed 


A  TOLEDO,  OHIO,  municipal  court 
judge  has  dismissed  a  charge  of  miscon¬ 
duct  at  an  emergency  brought  against 
Blade  photographer  Herral  Long  last 
year. 

In  action  captured  by  local  television 
cameras,  the  paper’s  veteran  award-win¬ 
ning  photographer  was  arrested,  hand¬ 
cuffed  and  packed  into  a  police  van  in 
December  while  working  at  the  scene 
of  a  fatal  auto  accident. 

Police  said  Long  was  impeding  emer¬ 
gency  personnel  and  refused  to  leave 
when  asked.  Long,  whose  photos  in¬ 
cluded  shots  of  police  and  fire  officials 
holding  plastic  coffee  cups,  said  no 
emergency  was  apparent. 

Because  several  similar  incidents  in¬ 
volving  other  news  photographers  oc¬ 
curred  previously.  Long  said,  he  decided 


to  stay  put.  Eventually  unshackled  on 
orders  of  a  police  officer  whom  he 
knew.  Long  was  able  to  get  the  photos 
that  he  sought  (E&P,  Feb.  20). 

The  Blade  reported  that  prosecutors 
requested  dismissal  of  the  charge 
against  Long. 

A  hearing  on  the  charge  scheduled 
in  April  was  postponed  through  the 
summer  as  the  sides  tried  to  reach  a  set¬ 
tlement,  Blade  photography  director 
Ken  Rosenbaum  said.  He  added  that 
co-publisher  John  Robinson  Block  took 
a  hard  line  in  the  matter. 

Quoted  in  the  Blade,  Block  said  the 
mayor  and  three  councilmen  campaign¬ 
ing  for  that  office  “were  completely 
silent  after  this  outrageous  injustice  and 
remained  silent  over  the  eight  months 
in  which  city  officials  refused  to  dismiss 


the  charges  . . .  because  they  were  play¬ 
ing  politics.” 

He  accused  the  candidates  of  fearing 
police  and  fire  unions. 

The  paper  reported  that  the  chief 
prosecutor  said  city  officials  chose  not 
to  pursue  the  case  after  an  understand¬ 
ing  was  reached  among  safety  officials 
and  media  representatives. 

Since  the  incident,  Rosenbaum  has 
held  sessions  to  familiarize  police  and 
fire  officials  with  photographers’  work, 
said  Long,  who  added  that  he  hopes 
that  the  word  reaches  the  rank  and  file. 

“We’ve  had  a  number  of  problems  be¬ 
fore  and  this  brought  the  issue  to  a 
head,”  Long  said.  “The  fact  that  they 
did  withdraw,  I  think,  vindicates  us 
thoroughly.”  He  added,  “It’s  only  thanks 
to  our  boss  backing  us  to  the  hilt.” 


The  photographer  said  he  was  of¬ 
fered  the  company’s  attorney  should  he 
opt  to  file  a  lawsuit,  something  he  has 
yet  to  consider. 

Though  the  municipal  code  forbids 
obstructing  authorized  personnel  and 
disobeying  police  orders  at  emergencies, 
it  also  specifies  that  news  media  repre¬ 
sentatives  shall  not  be  denied  access  or 
information  “in  the  lawful  exercise”  of 
their  work. 

The  case  may  have  awakened  author¬ 
ities  elsewhere  in  Ohio,  Rosenbaum 
said.  He  mi  tinned  an  effort  by  state 
troopers  to  roust  traveling  rock-music 
devotees,  so-called  Dead  Heads,  from 
interstate-highway  rest  areas. 

In  a  June  10  case  involving  that  ef¬ 
fort,  the  camera  of  another  newspaper’s 
photographer  was  confiscated,  then  im¬ 


mediately  returned. 

Rosenbaum  said  a  formal  complaint 
was  filed,  the  head  of  the  state  patrol 
promptly  apologized  in  person  and  the 
trooper  involved,  who  would  have  been 
reprimanded,  retired  within  days  of  the 
incident. 

“So  it’s  good  for  newspapers  when 
this  does  happen  to  go  on  the  record  as 
saying,  ‘We  won’t  take  this  lying  down,’  ” 
he  said.  —  Jim  Rosenberg 


Out  of  libel  case 

A  LIBEL  SUIT  by  psychoanalyst  Jeffrey 
Masson  over  a  Neiu  Yorker  profile  will 
be  retried  minus  one  defendant,  the 
New  Yorker  said. 

Federal  Judge  Eugene  F.  Lynch  in  San 
Francisco  granted  Masson  a  retrial 
against  the  other  defendant,  Janet  Mal¬ 
colm,  who  is  accused  of  libeling  him  in 
a  1983  article  that  she  wrote. 

The  case,  which  has  gone  to  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  involves  allegations 
that  Malcolm  quoted  Masson  on  state¬ 
ments  that  he  never  made.  As  a  result, 
he  said,  he  was  portrayed  in  the  profile 
as  an  egomaniac  and  gigolo. 

The  lawsuit  twice  was  dismissed  by 
lower  courts  but  the  Supreme  Court  re¬ 
instated  it  with  the  provision  that  the 
complaint  be  limited  to  five  quotations 
that  allegedly  were  manufactured. 

When  the  case  was  tried  earlier  this 
year,  the  jury  decided  that  Masson  had 
been  libeled  but  deadlocked  on  the  is¬ 
sue  of  how  much  money,  if  any,  he 
should  receive. 

The  jury  absolved  the  New  Yorker  of 
any  responsibility  for  the  quotes.  A  mis¬ 
trial  was  declared. 


Extra  drops  lawsuit 

HISPANIMEDIA,  PUBLISHER  OF 
Extra  Bilingual  Community  News¬ 
papers  in  Chicago,  has  dropped  its  law¬ 
suit  against  Tribune  Co.’s  new  free 
Spanish-language  newspaper,  Exho! 

Hispanimedia  had  said  Exito!,  which 
debuted  Sept.  16,  violated  an  Extra 
trademark  and  was  chosen  as  a  name  to 
create  confusion  in  the  Spanish-lan¬ 
guage  print  market  between  the  two 
free-distribution  papers. 

Tribune  said  it  has  been  granted  the 
registered  trademark  of  Exito!  in  Illinois. 


Since  the  incident,  Rosenbaum  has  held  sessions  to 
familiarize  police  and  fire  officials  with 
photographers’  work  .... 
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Campus 

Continued  from  page  16 

journalists  work  under  the  conditions  of 
a  professional  newspaper. 

“Students  learn  to  work  for  a  pub¬ 
lisher  with  a  particular  point  of  view,” 
Lazarus  pointed  out.  “That  is  the  way  it 
is  in  the  real  world  of  journalism.” 

Journalism  faculty  members  said  that 
position  is  disingenuous  because  Mar¬ 
quette  is  the  publisher  and  the  main 
source  of  campus  news  —  a  situation 
rarely  encountered  in  the  professional 
marketplace. 

“The  Marquette  Tribune  has  come 
into  some  hard  times  recently,”  Lazarus 
acknowledged.  “But  we  are  sure  that 
the  Marquette  Tribune  will  thrive 
again.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  the 
administration  may  get  frustrated  and 
close  it.  But  it  will  be  my  job  to  pre¬ 
vent  that  from  happening.  A  journal¬ 
ism  school  needs  a  campus  newspaper.” 

Millington  expressed  some  of  her 
frustration  in  a  March  interview  in  the 
Student  Press  Law  Center  report: 

“Marquette  makes  such  a  big  deal 
telling  everybody  they  don’t  actually 
censor  the  paper,”  she  said.  “The  fact  is 
that  they’ve  created  an  atmosphere 
where  you  have  no  choice  but  to  prac¬ 
tice  self-censorship.  You’re  always  won¬ 
dering  what  is  going  to  happen  if  1  run 
this  piece?  Will  the  paper  be  shut 
down?  Will  1  be  fired?” 

Finding  an  alternative 

The  past  two  years,  student  journal¬ 
ists  with  an  investigative  bent  have 
been  working  for  an  alternative  campus 
newspaper  called  the  Harbinger. 

The  biweekly,  funded  by  student 
sweat  equity  and  paid  advertisements, 
set  out  to  do  the  kind  of  stories  that 
Tribune  staffers  believed  that  they  could 
not  do. 

“We  wanted  to  do  in-depth  stories 
about  things  that  affected  students’ 
lives,”  said  Katie  Strassberg,  a  Tribune 
reporter  who  became  the  Harbinger’s 
first  editor. 

“We  felt  that  the  Tribune  did  a  good 
job  of  covering  meetings  and  academic 
affairs.  We  wanted  to  write  about  issues. 
We  sent  one  of  our  reporters  in  a 
wheelchair  all  around  the  campus  to  see 
if  the  buildings  were  accessible  to  the 
handicapped,”  said  Strassberg,  who 
graduated  last  year  and  now  is  a  free¬ 
lance  writer. 

“We  did  an  investigation  on  a  land¬ 
lord  who  was  ripping  off  students  but 
remained  on  the  Marquette  good-land- 
lord  list.  After  our  story  ran,  the  univer¬ 


sity  took  him  off  the  list.  We  cover  the 
Campus  Circle,  a  non-profit  develop¬ 
ment  program  connected  to  Marquette 
that  has  had  alot  of  controversy.” 

The  Harbinger  published  its  first  is¬ 
sue  Jan.  13,  1992,  and  found  a  receptive 
campus  readership.  But  it  wasn’t  easy  to 
get  the  paper  to  them. 

“The  Marquette  administration 
wouldn’t  let  us  put  the  papers  in  the 
campus  buildings,”  Strassberg  said.  “So 
we  had  to  stand  on  street  corners  and 
hand  them  out  in  whatever  weather  the 
lord  would  give  us.  It  gets  pretty  cold  in 
Wisconsin  in  the  winter.  It  was  a  strug¬ 
gle,  but  we  did  it.” 

I 

History  lesson 

In  November  1989,  the  Tribune's  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  quarter-page  advertisement 
promoting  a  rally  in  support  of  abor¬ 
tion-rights  legislation  became  a  nation¬ 
al  media  event. 

Janet  Riedl,  the  Tribune’s  business 
manager,  brought  the  ad  to  the  student 
editors  and  asked  them  if  they  wanted 
to  run  it. 

“The  policy  then  was  for  a  board  of 
student  editors  to  decide  whether  to 
publish  controversial  stories  or  ads,” 
said  Riedl,  now  general  manager  of  the 
Oregon  Daily  Emerald  at  the  University 
of  Oregon. 

Greg  Myers,  then  Tribune  editor, 
called  a  meeting  of  the  five-member 
student  board  of  editors. 

“It  was  what  we  used  to  call  a  red-flag 
ad,”  said  Myers,  now  a  copy  editor  at 
the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Press/ 
Gazette.  “You  know  the  kind.  People 
asking  for  students  to  pose  as  models. 
Bars  offering  student  cut-rate  drinks 
until  you  drop.  Things  involving  any 
kind  of  sex  and  nudity.  That  really  used 
to  get  them  [the  university  administra¬ 
tion]. 

“But  we  thought  this  ad  would  be 
OK  because  it  was  political.  People  who 
were  against  abortion  might  be  interest¬ 
ed.  We  ran  it  with  a  disclaimer  at  the 
bottom  so  those  who  didn’t  know  how 
newspapers  work  would  understand 
Marquette  wasn’t  supporting  the  rally.” 

Riedl  said  she  took  the  ad  to  the 
dean’s  office  on  the  day  that  the  paper 
was  published  but  before  it  was  distrib¬ 
uted  widely. 

“She  wasn’t  there  so  I  left  her  a 
note,”  Riedl  said.  “Later  she  said  I 
stabbed  her  in  the  back.” 

Murphy  tried  to  stop  the  paper  from 
being  distributed  but  changed  her  mind 
when  a  colleague  said  that  would  create 
an  even  bigger  problem,  Riedl  said. 

The  Marquette  dean  denied  the 


charge.  “1  doubt  that  that  happened,” 
Murphy  said  in  an  interview. 

The  ad  hit  a  raw  nerve  with  the  ad¬ 
ministration. 

“I’ll  never  forge^  that  day,”  Riedl  said. 
“It  was  Friday,  November  10.  1  was  in 
the  shower  and  1  got  a  call  from  Bill 
Thorn,  who  was  the  journalism  depart¬ 
ment  chairman.  He  said  to  get  to 
school  right  away.  Dean  Murphy  had 
called  a  meeting.  We  spent  the  entire 
weekend  in  meetings.  Dean  Murphy 
was  furious.  She  said  that  there  had  al¬ 
ways  been  a  tacit  understanding  be¬ 
tween  her  and  the  paper  that  she  would 
be  informed  in  advance  about  contro¬ 
versial  issues  in  the  paper. 

“She  told  me  1  was  suspended  indef¬ 
initely.  So  was  Brian  Kristofek  [the  pa¬ 
per’s  managing  editor].  I  argued  that 
she  couldn’t  do  that  because  I  hadn’t  vi¬ 
olated  any  university  rules  or  policies. 

“I  asked  her  to  write  down  which 
rules  1  had  broken.  But  she  wouldn’t  do 
it.  They’re  smart  about  that.  They  nev¬ 
er  put  anything  in  writing. 

“The  editors  who  stayed  then  wrote 
an  apology  that  said  they  were  sorry  if 
the  ad  offended  any  Catholics.” 

Murphy  fired  Riedl,  who  had  been 
business  manager  for  eight  years. 

“She  should  have  stood  up  for  what 
the  journalism  school  was  teaching,” 
Riedl  said,  referring  to  Murphy.  “If  I 
had  been  in  her  job,  I  would  have  tried 
to  educate  the  administration  about 
First  Amendment  rights.” 

Murphy  refused  to  respond  to  Riedl’s 
accusations.  “What  she  said  is  her  busi¬ 
ness,”  Murphy  said.  “1  prefer  not  to  sling 
accusations.” 

Media  response  to  the  suspensions 
and  firings  was  intense. 

“I  kept  a  log,”  Riedl  said.  “1  was  con¬ 
tacted  by  34  different  papers  across  the 
country.  When  I  left  [two  weeks  later], 
we  were  still  the  lead  on  the  10  o’clock 
news  in  Milwaukee. 

“The  reason  the  story  was  so  big  was 
because  the  ad  had  run  in  campus 
newspapers  all  across  the  country,  in¬ 
cluding  two  other  Jesuit  schools: 
Georgetown  and  one  other.  Marquette 
was  the  only  place  there  was  a  prob¬ 
lem.” 

Riedl  hired  an  attorney  after  Murphy 
refused  to  reinstate  her  and  worked  out 
a  termination  agreement  with  the  uni¬ 
versity  vice  president.  She  joined  the 
University  of  Oregon  the  month  after 
her  contract  with  Marquette  ended. 

Even  though  the  intense  negative 
media  fallout  could  not  save  Riedl’s  job, 
it  persuaded  Marquette  to  reinstate  the 
student  journalists.  BE^P 
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^KAU  takes  over  as 
president  of  AAEC 


Kevin  Kallaugher  discusses  his  plans  for  the  editorial 
cartoon  group,  which  also  elected  other  new  officers 


by  David  As  tor 

WHEN  KEVIN  KALLAUGHER  was 
asked  how  it  feels  to  be  the  new  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  American  Editorial  Car¬ 
toonists  president,  he  first  gave  what 
he  described  as  his  “jocular”  response. 

“Any  person  who  wants  to  be  presi¬ 
dent  of  anything  in  the  same  room  as  a 
bunch  of  cartoonists  is  asking  for  trou¬ 
ble,”  he  said.  “It’s  like  being  an  extra  in 
Jurassic  Park!” 

Then  “KAL”  got  serious.  “It’s  an 
honor,”  said  the  38-year-old  Baltimore 
Sun/Cartoonists  &  Writers  Syndi¬ 
cate  (CWS)  creator.  “It’s  also  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  pay  back  the  profession 
for  all  it  has  given  you.” 

KAL  said  one  of  his  presidential 
goals  is  to  have  the  AAEC’s  June  1994 
convention  feature  a  great  deal  of  dis¬ 
cussion  about  politics  and  America’s 
future  place  in  the  world.  He  noted 
that  Hillary  Rodham  Clinton  and  Ross 
Perot  are  being  invited  to  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  gathering,  and  Pulitzer  Prize-win¬ 
ning  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate 
editorial  cartoonist  Paul  Conrad  al¬ 
ready  has  agreed  to  speak. 

Also,  KAL  said  he  would  like  to  get 
AAEC  members  who  haven’t  appeared 
at  recent  conventions  more  involved  in 
the  group. 

KAL  himself  has  two  years  of  heavy 
AAEC  involvement  coming  up  be¬ 
cause  he  will  host  the  organization’s 
1995  convention  in  Baltimore. 

The  award-winning  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  is  busy  even  when  he’s  not  an 
AAEC  officer.  KAL  (profiled  in  E&P, 
Sept.  21,  1991)  is  not  only  a  Sun  staffer 
but  a  regular  contributor  to  the  Inter' 
national  Herald  Tribune  of  Paris  and 
the  Economist  of  London.  He  worked 
in  England  for  11  years  before  return¬ 
ing  to  the  United  States  in  1988. 
Other  1993-94  AAEC  board  mem- 
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bers  include  president-elect  Signe 
Wilkinson  of  the  Philadelphia  Daily 
News  and  CWS,  vice  president  Jeff 
Stabler  of  the  Cincinnati  Post  and 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association 
and  secretary-treasurer  John  Branch  of 
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the  San  Antonio  (Texas)  Express' 
News. 

The  three  AAEC  directors  are  Joel 
Pett  of  the  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald' 
Leader  and  North  America  Syndi¬ 
cate,  Mike  Ramirez  of  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal  and  Cop¬ 
ley  News  Service  and  Vance  Rode- 
walt  of  the  Calgary  (Alberta)  Herald 
and  Miller  Features  Syndicate.  BEOT 


MTV’s  Soren  doing 
a  column  for  NYTS 

A  COLUMN  BY  MTV’s  Tabitha 
Soren  is  being  offered  by  the  New 
York  Times  Syndicate  (NYTS). 

The  biweekly  “Something  to  Think 
About,”  which  starts  early  next  month, 
will  contain  social  and  political  com¬ 
mentary. 

Soren  became  widely  known  during 
the  1992  presidential  campaign  as  the 
reporter  for  MTV’s  award-winning 
“Choose  or  Lose”  coverage,  which  in¬ 
cluded  interviews  with  Bill  Clinton,  A1 
Gore  and  George  Bush. 

The  26-year-old  New  York  Universi¬ 
ty  graduate  has  been  a  news  reporter 
and  co-anchor  of  MTV  News  since 
1991  and  a  monthly  correspondent  for 
NBC’s  Today  show  since  last  year. 

NYTS  executive  editor  Gloria 
Brown  Anderson  said,  “What  Tabitha 
has  to  say  about  everything  from  social 
problems  to  foreign  affairs  will  have  a 
natural  interest  for  her  existing  fans, 
but  her  columns  also  will  give  other 
readers  an  insight  into  what  today’s 
young  people  care  about.” 


Post-surgery  return 
for  Post’s  Herblock 

HERBLOCK  RETURNED  TO  the 
Washington  Post  editorial  page  this 
month  after  recovering  from  an  opera¬ 
tion  for  a  new  aortic  valve. 

His  first  post-surgery  drawing,  enti¬ 
tled  “What  I  Did  On  My  Summer  Va¬ 
cation,”  showed  a  sick  Herblock  going 
“click  click”  on  his  TV  remote  control 
as  a  nurse  with  a  stethoscope  heard  the 
“tick  tick”  of  his  heart. 

The  83-year-old  Creators  Syndi¬ 
cate  cartoonist  resumed  his  regular  po¬ 
litical  commentary  the  next  day. 
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Sun-Times  offering 
‘Batch’  comic  strip 

“BATCH,”  A  COMIC  that  focuses  on 
the  trials  and  tribulations  of  a  young 
bachelor  and  his  six  single  friends,  is 
being  syndicated  by  Sun-Times  Fea¬ 
tures  (STF)  starting  Oct.  1. 

The  strip  stars  Batch,  an  “emotion¬ 
ally  uncoordinated”  copywriter  for  the 
Whimbly,  Blimp  &.  Crouton  ad  agency. 

Other  characters  include  his  best 
friend  and  WBC  artist  Garbo,  friend 
and  WBC  marketing  director  Stoney, 
the  divorced  Ounce,  Doc  the  bar¬ 
tender,  artist  and  Batch  confidante 
Judy  and  Batch’s  occasional  date  Kar¬ 
ma.  All  the  characters  are  in  their  20s 
and  30s. 

“  ‘Batch’  is  aimed  at  a  young,  single 
audience  —  a  group  that  newspaper 
editors  say  has  not  been  adequately 
served,”  said  STF  executive  director 
Don  Campbell. 

The  comic  is  by  Martin  Bartels  and 
William  Lane.  Bartels,  who  originated 
the  idea  for  “Batch,”  is  managing  editor 
of  three  weekly  Pioneer  Press  papers  in 
suburban  Chicago.  Lane,  the  strip’s 
artist,  is  a  political  cartoonist  and 
graphic  designer  with  the  Sun-Times 
Co. -owned  Pioneer. 

STF  —  based  at  401  N.  Wabash 
Ave.,  Chicago,  III.  60611  —  was 
launched  this  spring  (E&P,  April  24). 

WPWG  has  a  party 
to  mark  anniversary 

THE  WASHINGTON  POST  Writ¬ 
ers  Group  celebrated  its  20th  anniver¬ 
sary  with  a  reception  at  the  Washing- 
ton  Post  earlier  this  month. 

Among  the  attendees  were  those 
present  at  WPWG’s  creation:  its  first 
columnist,  David  Broder;  retired  Post 
executive  editor  Ben  Bradlee  and 
WPWG’s  first  general  manager/editor¬ 
ial  director.  Bill  Dickinson,  who  retired 
to  Kansas  in  1991. 

Recalling  how  WPWG  got  its  name, 
Dickinson  said  he  originally  thought  of 
the  Washington  Post  Writers  Syndi¬ 
cate,  but,  being  a  child  of  the  1930s, 
the  word  “syndicate”  conjured  up  im¬ 
ages  of  mobsters.  So  Group  it  was. 

The  current  general  manager/edito¬ 
rial  director,  Alan  Shearer,  introduced 
a  number  of  WPWG  creators  at  the  re¬ 
ception. 

Columnist  attendees  included 
George  Will,  jane  Bryant  Quinn,  Ellen 
Goodman,  William  Raspberry,  Richard 


Seeking  a  condom-counter  encounter  in  ‘Batch.’ 


Cohen,  Tom  Shales,  Edwin  Yoder, 
Charles  Krauthammer,  Joel  Achen- 
bach  and  the  syndicate’s  newest  writer, 
Donna  Britt. 

Among  the  WPWG  cartoonists  at 
the  event  were  “Washingtoon”  creator 
Mark  Alan  Stamaty,  “Pickles”  creator 
Brian  Crane  and  “Non  Sequitur”  cre¬ 
ator  Wiley. 

An  enlarged  version  of  WPWG’s 
20th  anniversary  advertisement  in 
E&P  was  on  display  for  participants  to 
sign  for  Broder,  who  is  featured  in  the 
ad. 

Sports  scenarios  in 
new  fantasy  feature 

A  COLUMN  POSING  fantasy  sports 
scenarios  that  are  enacted  by  comput¬ 
er  simulation  has  been  launched  by 
Tribune  Media  Services. 

Bruce  Herman’s  feature  answers 
questions  such  as  “What  if  the  Bulls 
had  played  their  ’92-93  season  without 
Michael  Jordan?”  and  “What  if  the 
Holyfield  vs.  Tyson  title  bout  was 
fought  as  planned?” 

“  ‘What  If .  .  .  ?’  is  written  to  gener¬ 
ate  conversation  and  participation,” 
said  TMS  vice  president/editor  Michael 
Argirion.  “It  will  settle  old  arguments 
and  more  than  likely  start  new  ones.” 

Herman  has  been  a  sportswriter  for 
22  years  and,  more  recently,  a  sports 
games  writer.  He  covers  the  topic  in 
USA  Today  Baseball  Weekly  and  also 
has  contributed  to  Sports  Illustrated, 
Inside  Sports  and  other  magazines. 

MacNelly  and  panel 
are  also  on  schedule 

A  CARTOONIST  AND  panel  have 
been  added  to  the  Sept.  29  Newspaper 
Features  Council  meeting,  according 
to  NFC  officer  and  Philadelphia  Inquir¬ 
er  associate  managing  editor  Ron  Pa¬ 
tel. 

The  agenda  at  the  Philadelphia 


gathering  (E&P,  Aug.  28)  will  now 
feature  an  appearance  by  Jeff  MacNel¬ 
ly,  who  does  the  “Shoe”  and  “Pluggers” 
comics  for  Tribune  Media  Services 
and  editorial  cartoons  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  TMS. 

A  panel  on  electronic  delivery  of 
comics  will  include  Inquirer  assistant 
managing  editor  Bob  Greenberg,  King 
Features  Syndicate  director  of  opera¬ 
tions  Paul  Eberhart,  Associated  Press 
assistant  to  the  president  Hal  Buell 
and  AP  director  of  strategic  planning 
Tom  Slaughter. 

The  Sept.  29-Oct.  2  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Edi¬ 
tors  convention  will  follow  the  NFC 
event. 


CAME  PLAN 
FOR  MORE  1 
READERS.  I 


If  you're  game  for  more  readers,  do  I 
what  more  than  200  newspapers  across  i 
^  the  country  do  weekly.  Order  our  CROSS¬ 
WORD  &  GAMES  package  for  a  weekly 
horoscope,  brain  teasers,  a  crossword 
puzzle.  Kids  Home  Newspaper  and  a 
games  review  column.  It's  all  part  of 
playing  the  game  of  increased  readership 
—  and  winning. 

Call  collect  (619)293-1818  for  a  free 
sample  today.  Get  the  package  that  ties 
up  readership  and  revenues. 
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‘Out  West’  material 

ARTICLES  FROM  THE  Out  West 
travel  newspaper  are  being  offered  by 
the  New  York  Times  Syndicate. 

The  offbeat  quarterly  publication, 
which  is  edited  and  published  by  rov¬ 
ing  journalist  Chuck  Woodbury,  ex¬ 
plores  the  small  towns  of  11  Western 
states. 

Recent  stories  have  focused  on  the 
disappearance  of  traditional  main 
streets,  the  proliferation  of  jackalopes 
at  rural  trading  posts  and  the  Ryder- 
wood,  Wash.,  fire  department,  whose 
members  have  an  average  age  of  65. 

Lurie-named  award 

THE  NATIONAL  FEDERATION  of 
Hispanic  Owned  Newspapers  has  es¬ 
tablished  an  annual  political  cartoon¬ 
ing  award  named  for  Ranan  Lurie. 

Lurie,  who  is  with  Cartoonews  In¬ 
ternational,  is  the  most  widely  syndi¬ 
cated  political  cartoonist  in  the  world, 
according  to  the  Guinness  Book  of 
World  Records. 

The  Ranan  R.  Lurie  International 
Hispanic  Political  Cartoon  Award  is 
open  to  political  cartoonists  in  the 
Spanish-  and  Portuguese-speaking 
world.  Also  eligible  are  syndicated  car¬ 
toonists  whose  clients  include  Hispan¬ 
ic  papers. 

The  award  will  be  presented  for  the 
first  time  at  the  federation’s  Interna¬ 
tional  Hispanic  Media  Conference  in 
Miami  next  year.  Lurie  has  been  asked 
to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  award’s 
judging  committee. 

A  syndicate  change 

STEPHANIE  BRUSH  HAS  moved 
her  5-year-old  humor  column  to  Cre¬ 
ators  Syndicate  after  stints  at  Tribune 
Media  Services  and  the  Washington 
Post  Writers  Group. 

The  Idaho  resident  has  written  two 
books  (including  the  best-selling  Men; 
An  Gunner’s  Manual)  and  many  free¬ 
lance  magazine  articles,  worked  as  a 
magazine  editor  and  more.  She  was  a 
Jeopardy  contestant  in  1990. 

Born  in  Cleveland  in  1954,  Brush 
attended  Northwestern  University,  the 
University  of  Oregon  and  the  Sor- 
bonne  in  Paris.  During  the  1970s,  she 
visited  Antarctica,  Australia,  India, 
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Greenland,  Eastern  Europe,  Iceland 
and  China  as  a  free-lance  travel  writer. 

Her  column  clients  include  the  An¬ 
chorage  (Alaska)  Daily  News,  Dallas 
Morning  News,  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel 
and  Washington  Times. 

‘Young  Rube’  show 

RUBE  GOLDBERG  IS  the  subject  of  a 
new  musical  playing  at  the  Repertory 
Theater  of  St.  Louis  until  Oct.  8,  ac¬ 
cording  to  USA  Today. 

Young  Rube  focuses  on  the  leg¬ 
endary  cartoonist’s  early  life  in  San 
Francisco. 

Schulz  sixth  on  list 

“PEANUTS”  CREATOR  CHARLES 
Schulz  of  United  Feature  Syndicate 
again  placed  high  on  the  annual 
Forbes  list  of  America’s  richest  enter¬ 
tainers. 

The  magazine  said  Schulz  earned 
about  $48  million  in  1992  and  1993, 
good  for  sixth  place  behind  Oprah 
Winfrey,  Steven  Spielberg,  Bill  Cosby, 
Guns  N’  Roses  and  Prince. 

Reaction  to  column 

AN  ORGANIZATION  THAT  pro¬ 
vides  free  air  transportation  to  medical 
patients  got  a  great  deal  of  response 
when  it  was  mentioned  in  an  August 
column  by  Ann  Landers,  who  is  associ¬ 


ated  with  Creators  Syndicate. 

Within  a  month  after  the  column 
ran,  the  Sacramento,  Calif.-based  Air- 
LifeLine  received  more  than  $55,000 
in  donations,  800  calls  from  pilots,  300 
calls  from  prospective  patients,  230 
calls  from  health-care  agencies  and  nu¬ 
merous  media  inquiries. 

A  new  ‘Pogo’  writer 

SCREENWRITER  MICHAEL  LEWIS 
has  replaced  Peter  Kelly  as  scripter  of 
the  Sunday  “Pogo”  comic  distributed 
by  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate. 

Kelly  is  writing  the  daily  “Pogo,” 
while  Carolyn  Kelly  continues  to  draw 
both  the  daily  and  Sunday  strips. 

Harmonica  meeting 

“GASOLINE  ALLEY”  cartoonist  Jim 
Scancarelli  was  invited  to  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Society  for  the 
Preservation  and  Advancement  of 
Harmonicas  in  Detroit  earlier  this 
month. 

The  invitation  came  after  Scancarel¬ 
li  featured  old-time  harmonica  players 
in  the  Aug.  1  episode  of  his  Tribune 
Media  Services  comic. 

‘Nutshell’  milestone 

“IN  A  NUTSHELL”  has  reached  its 
fifth  anniversary  of  self-syndication. 

The  award-winning  humor  column, 
which  has  about  25  clients,  is  by  Staten 
Island  (N.Y.)  Register  assistant  news 
editor  Barbara  Naness. 

She  is  based  at  119  Washington 
Ave.,  Staten  Island,  N.Y.  10314. 

Singles  are  targeted 

JEFFREY  ZASLOW  THIS  month  be¬ 
gan  devoting  the  Thursday  installment 
of  his  four-times-a-week  “All  That 
Zazz”  advice  column  to  questions  from 
single  readers  of  all  ages. 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times/United 
Feature  Syndicate  writer  also  will 
conduct  surveys  and  discuss  topics  of 
interest  to  the  unattached. 

Zaslow  is  the  originator  of  the  “All 
That  Zazz”  singles  bash,  an  annual 
Chicago  fund-raising  event  that  drew 
more  than  4,300  people  this  past  sum¬ 
mer. 
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Continued  from  page  44 

quires  a  national  remedy.  A  compre¬ 
hensively  drafted  federal  shield  law 
could  help  solve  the  problem  and  could 
be  written  to  preempt  state  statutes. 

About  the  time  of  the  Branzburg 
ruling,  some  members  of  Congress 
tried  to  enact  such  a  law,  but  the 
movement  faltered  because  of  the  di¬ 
versity  of  press  opinion  on  the  issue, 
said  Maurice  Van  Gerpen,  author  of 
Privileged  Communication  and  the 
Press. 

While  it  may  be  impractical  to  ex¬ 
pect  an  absolute  press  privilege,  we 
should  find  a  way  to  protect  First 
Amendment  journalistic  interests 
while  providing  the  public  with  infor¬ 
mation  that  it  believes  that  it  needs 
from  journalists. 

If  enactment  of  a  national  shield  law 
is  impossible,  then  at  least  there 
should  be  broader  acceptance  of  the 
three-part  test  that  former  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Potter  Stewart  articulated 
in  his  dissenting  opinion  in  Branzburg: 
a  demonstration  by  the  subpoenaing 
persons  that  ( 1 )  the  reporter  has  infor¬ 
mation  that  is  relevant  to  a  specific 


crime,  (2)  there  is  a  strong  interest  and 
need  for  the  information  and  (3)  there 
are  no  alternative  sources  of  the  infor¬ 
mation. 

When  that  test  is  applied  properly 
by  the  judiciary,  reporters  rarely  should 
be  called  to  the  stand.  iESfP 

Magazine  ad 
pages  decline 
in  August 

MAGAZINE  ADVERTISING  PAGES 
declined  1.7%  in  August  as  ad  revenue 
rose  4%  compared  with  August  1992, 
the  Publishers  Information  Bureau  re¬ 
ported. 

The  monthly  decline  left  ad  pages 
1.2%  higher  and  ad  revenue  6%  higher 
for  the  first  eight  months. 

“There  are  some  strong,  continuing 
gains  among  categories,  but  even  these 
are  not  enough  to  restore  the  momen¬ 
tum  we  saw  earlier  in  1993,”  said  James 
R.  Gunthrie,  executive  vice  president 
of  the  Magazine  Publishers  of  America, 
which  operates  the  bureau  as  a  sub- 
i  scribers  service. 


Telco 

Continued  from  page  23 

Further,  the  CWA  does  “not  believe 
it  is  the  job  of  government  to  promote 
competition,  as  some  favoring  S.1086 
have  publicly  stated,”  Easterling  testi¬ 
fied. 

Also  testifying  at  the  hearing  were 
Robert  E.  Allen,  AT&T  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer;  David  A.  Duke, 
vice  chairman.  Corning  Inc.,  Corning, 
N.Y.;  William  J.  Ray,  superintendent, 
Glasgow  Electric  Plant  Board,  Glas¬ 
gow,  Ky.;  Gary  E.  Lasher,  president  and 
CEO,  Eastern  TeleLogics  Corp.,  and 
chairman  of  the  board.  Association  for 
Local  Telecommunications  Services, 
King  of  Prussia,  Pa.;  Paula  Smith  Pre¬ 
ston,  vice  president  of  administration. 
Hello  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va.;  Dean  J. 
Miller,  commissioner,  Idaho  Public 
Utilities  Commission,  Boise,  and 
chairman.  National  Association  of 
Regulatory  Utility  Commissioners;  and 
William  F.  Squadron,  commissioner. 
Department  of  Telecommunications 
and  Energy,  City  of  New  York,  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  National  Association  of 
Telecommunications  Officers  and  Ad¬ 
visers.  K^P 


To  sample  the  PARENTING  syndication  package, 
please  call  Lisa  Klem  Wilson  at  800-221-4816  (in  New  York,  212-692-3700). 


■  PARENTING 
magazine  approaches 
raising  children  with 
intelligence,  humor  and 
insight.  From  relation¬ 
ships  to  childcare,  child 
development  to  health 
and  medicine, 
PARENTING  brings 
sophistication  to  the  most 
important  subject  there  is. 

I  Features  from 
PARENTING  magazine 
can  help  your  paper 
attract  parents  with 
young  children,  people 
who  are  looking  to  your 
newspaper  for  service 
information  that 
illuminates  the  day-to-day 
issues  of  life. 


■  The  PARENTING 
syndication  package 
delivers  useful, 
articulate  and  well- 
researched  information 
that  makes  parents  feel 
like  pros.  The  package 
includes  two  to  three 
stories  plus  one  color 
slide  each  week. 

I  Features  focus  on 
pregnancy  through 
age  12,  including 
subjects  such  as  the 
best  ways  to  get  kids 
to  sleep,  six  schools 
that  did  it  right,  great 
family  travel 
destinations  and  age- 
appropriate  toys  that 
kids  will  love. 


PARENTING 


200  PARK  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK,  NEW  YORK  10166 

AN  AFFILIATE  OF  UNITED  MEDIA  A  SCRIPPS  HOWARD  COMPANY 


gjg  UNITED  FEATURE 
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Classified  Advertisin 


11  W.  19th  Street  •  New  York,  NY  10011  •  Phone  (212)  675-4380  •  FAX  (212)  929-1259 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ACCURATE  FORECASTS 


Precise,  Reliable  Price  Forecasts  on 
6,000  NYSE  +  AMEX  +  OTC  Stocks.  FREE 
TRIAL  by  touch-tone  phone.  Call  (408) 
733-9341  or  (408)  746-0477. 


ASTROLOGY 


Daily-Weekly-Monthly  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  1-800-322-5101. 


AUTOMOTIVE 


CAR  FEATURES  are  our  business: 
Columns  available  on  road  tests,  car 
care,  auto  trivia,  auto  history. 
(313)  573-2755. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


PHOTO  laUSTRATED  11  X  14  enter¬ 
tainment  page  -  movie,  trivia,  nostal¬ 
gia.  Weekly,  monthly.  Free  samples.  NY 
Arts,  23  Kenyon,  Mount  Vernon,  NY 
11552.  (914)  664-8780. 

WEEKLIES:  Hook  readers  on  lively 
Hollywood  gossip  column.  Camera- 
ready.  Affordable.  (800)  533-0073. 


COPING  IN  THE  COUNTRY 
Imagine  "Dove  Barry"  moving  to  TV's 
"Green  Acres".  700  word  weekly  in  its 
4th  year.  Clear  Creek  Features,  Box 
3303,  Grass  Valley,  CA  95945,  (916) 
272-7176. 

"IN  A  NUTSHELL" 

Because  life  is  too  important  to  be 
taken  seriously.  Award-winning,  700- 
word  weekly  humor  column,  syndicated 
5  years.  Free  samples,  rates.  Barbara 
Naness,  119  Washington  Ave.,  Staten 
Island,  NY  10314,  (718)  698-6979. 

"LEHERS  FROM  NORTH  AMERICA" 
500  word  weekly  column,  currently 
running  in  1 5  Texas  newspapers.  In  use 
(or  past  two  years.  Samples,  rates,  free  3 
month  trial  period. ..if  you  like  it, 
fine,  if  not,  that's  ok  also. ..Peary 
Perry,  Box  270720,  Houston,  TX  77277. 
Phone  (713)  625-1500,  Fox  (713) 
625-1505. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illus¬ 
trated).  Great  for  weekend  section  or 
entertainment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star 
photos.  Our  1 8th  year.  Cineman  Syndi¬ 
cate,  7  Charles  Court,  Middletown,  NY 
10940;  (914)  692-4572.  Fax  (914) 
692-8311. 


★  ★  ★  PUZZLES  ★  ★  ★ 
WORD  SEARCH  &  CROSSWORD 
•  Daily  •  Weekly  •  Monthly 
Suppliers  to  national  &  regional 
publications.  Camera  Ready! 
On  Time!  Great  Rates! 

Call  for  a  FREE  kit  (914)  939-2111 


THE  CRANKY  CATHOLIC 
Challenging  views  from  the  pews.  Frank, 
astute,  surprising.  Twice  monthly. 
Carberry,  1 349  Douglas,  Flossmoor, 
IL  60422  (708)  799-6360. 


SENIOR  HEALTH 


"SENIOR  CLINIC."  America's 
ONLY  doctor  written  column  on  Senior 
Health.  10  years  in  Rochester  (NY) 
Democrat  &  Chronicle.  Weekly,  600 
words.  Samples,  rates.  Frank  Macln- 
nis,  M.D.  HFM  Literary  Enterprises, 
#104-3283  Casorso  Road,  Kelowna, 
British  Columbia,  Canada  VI W  3L6. 
(604)  868-8603 


SYNDICATION  SERVICES 


FREE  TRIAL  1  (800)-PUNCHIN 
Travel  Theater  Restaurant  Wine 
Computer.  Reviews,  Columns,  Features 


TRAVEL 


MUSEUMS  &  MORE 
FASCINATING  FUN 
Discover  unique  museums,  zoos  &  scen¬ 
ic  attractions  throughout  the  U.S. 
Camera-ready  material,  weekly  or 
monthly.  For  samples  &  complete  infor¬ 
mation:  Phone  (800)  538-6673,  Fax 
(619)  755-6445  or  Write:  Museums  & 
More/3525  Del  Mar  Hts.  Rd/Suite 
200/San  Diego,  CA  92130. 


TO  INCREASE  ACCURACY  AND  QUICKEN  AD  PLACEMENT,  FAX  YOUR  AD  TO  (212)  929-1259 


INVESTORS  WANTED 


FASTEST  GROWING  NEWSPAPER  in 
the  Sacramento  County,  Folsom  Today, 
circulating  28,000,  bi-weekly 
grossing  $14K  per  month  seeks  part- 
ner/investar  for  $50K.  Projected  as  a 
weekly  $400K  annually.  20%  profit. 
Call  Publisher  Ray  Roberson  (916) 
676-1558. 


MAGAZINES  FOR  SALE 


ALL  REASONABLE  OFFERS  CONSID¬ 
ERED.  A  profitable  5  year  old  estab¬ 
lished  monthly  magazine  on  Amelia 
Island,  FL.  Owner  financing.  Sandson 
Inc.,  (904)  277-8012. 

Established  So.  Calif,  magazine. 
Must  sell  due  to  illness.  $32,500. 
2202  Sunset  Blvd.,  San  Diego,  CA 
92103. 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISERS  &  BROKERS 
Appraisals  for  estates,  partnerships, 
taxes,  loans,  divorce,  minority 
buyouts.  Reasonable  fees.  C.  Peter 
Jorgensen,  Media  Consultants  &  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Box  C,  Boston,  MA  02174. 
(617)  643-1863. 

COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established  reason¬ 
able  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 

Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 

A  wise  man  will  make  mare 
opportunities  than  he  finds. 

Francis  Bacon 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

EXPERIENCED  APPRAISERS 
For  estates,  tax,  stock,  asset, 
depreciation,  insurance,  bank,  part¬ 
ners,  ESOP,  other. 
BOLITHO-CRIBB  &  ASSOCIATES 
Robert  N.  Bolitho, 

Box  3008,  Palm  Beach, 

FL  33480,  (407)  820-8530 
John  T.  Cribb,  1  Annette,  Bozeman, 
MT  59715,  (406)  586-6621 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

625  Sold-Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  COMPANY 
PO  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-Pres.-(301)  540-0636 
Dick  Smith-S/SE-(601)  627-7906 
D.  Claussen-MWest-(414)  272-6173 
Geoff  Edwards- E/SE-(703)  750-8675 
Bruce  Lantz-CANADA-(519)  631-5709 

BILL  MAHHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotia¬ 
tions  for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest 
quality  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in 
the  country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  o  properly,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053 

or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  FL 
34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 

BOLITHO-CRIBB 
&  Associates 

Our  Firm  Established  in  1923 
Bob  Bolitho  -  (407)  820-8530 
Box  3008,  Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
John  T.  Cribb  -  (406)  586-6621 
1  Annette,  Bozeman,  MT  59715 
Newspaper  -  Shopper  -  Specialty 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
9210  Thornton  Rd.-Ste.  3 
Stockton,  CA  95209  (209)  952-0852 

Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 

(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 

Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 

RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 

C.  BERKY  &  ASSOOME^,  INC. 

Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 
123  NW  13lh  St.,  Suite  214-8 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
A  Regional  Broker  representing  papers 
in  the  Northeast  with  personal  service. 
Call  for  a  brochure  and  proposal  before 
listing  your  paper.  4  Water  Street, 
Boston,  MA  02174.  (617)  643-1863. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal»Brokerage»Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  750,  Prosser,  WA  99350 
Office  (509)  786-4470 

JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 

JM&A.  Established  1983 
Merger  &  Acquisition 
(614)  889-9747 

RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 

No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lone 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  FAX  (214)  520-6951 


E&Ps  Classified 


The  newspaper  industry’s 
meeting  place.  212-675-4380 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  wark.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 

MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(909)  626-6440  FAX  (909)  624-8852 

MOAEL  D.  UNDSEY 
3465  S.  Oleander  Drive 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 


PHILUPS  MEDIA  SERVICES,  INC. 
Consultants-Investments 
Management-Brokers 
PO  Box  3308 

AAerrifield,  VA  27116-3308 
Ph.  703-846-8410  Fax  703-846-8406 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


HAWAII-Community  monthly  news¬ 
paper,  profitable  $299,000.  Bruce 
Wright,  Media  Consultant.  (209)  952- 
0852  or  (916)  684-3987  (home). 


NEW  ENGLAND:  Long  established  tour¬ 
ist  region  twice-monthly,  priced  for 
quick  sale.  Barry  French,  broker, 
Ashlawn  Road,  Assonet,  MA  02702.  Tel. 
(508)  644-5772. 

NEWSPAPERS  for  sale,  $15K  to  $1 
million.  Some  financing,  free  list. 
Daily,  weekly.  Bill  Berger,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Texas  Newspapers,  Inc.,  1801 
Exposition,  Austin,  TX  78703  (512) 
476-3950. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


SCHMOOZING  ESSENTIAL... to  own 
this  profitable  LaJalla  social  news- 
raper,  ranked  as  #1  social  paper  in  San 
Diego.  Est.  in  1987,  welcomed  at  all 
social  events.  Priced  for  quick  sale. 
Cantact  Ethan  Schwartz  (602) 
840-4977,  PO  Box  10072,  Phoenix,  AZ 
85064-0072. 


PARTNER  WANTED 


23  year  old  free  entertainment  weekly 
in  N.  California  seeks  working  partner 
—  Ad  Manager  to  put  us  back  on  top! 
Excellent  opportunity  for  well-versed  ad 
person.  $20,0(X)  investment  required. 
(916)  448-2239/Gus. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


FAMILY  OWNED/OPERATED  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  GROUP  aggressively  seeking 
acquisitions  of  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  in  U.S.  All  correspondences 
and  discussions  are  confidential. 
Contact; 

Edwards  Publications 
P.O.  Box  1193 
Seneca,  S.C.  29679 
Phone  (830)  882-3272 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


WE  ARE  owner/ operators  of  more  than 
2(X)  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in 
the  U.S.  We  are  aggressively  seeking 
acquisitions.  Circulation  5,000  to 
25,000.  All  correspondence  and 
discussians  are  confidential. 
Contact 

Kenneth  W.  Cope 
Executive  Vice-President 
American  Publishing  Co. 

1006  West  Harmony 
Neosho,  MO  64850 
Phone  (417)  451-1520 
FAX  (417)  451-6408 


TRADE  ASSOCIATION 


American  Association  of  Independent 
New^per  Distributors  -  an  organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  professional.  For  member¬ 
ship  or  sponsor  info:  (510)  935-2026, 
FAX  (510)  906-0922  or  write:  16  Santa 
Ana  Place,  Walnut  Creek,  CA  94598. 

Winning  is  a  habit.  Unfortunately,  so  is 
losing. 

Vince  Lombardi 


EQUIPMENT 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


AGFA  RPS  6100  Daylite  camera. 

Like  new  condition.  $6,(XX}. 
Wesco  Graphics  (510)  443-2400 

SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968 
Fine  tune  process  camera  lens 
alignment,  focus  &  calibration 
H.  Carlbom  CKOptical 
310/372-0372 

COMPUTERS  FOR  SALE 

BURROUGHS  B92  Computer.  Operated 
daily  until  shut  dawn.  Two  80  Million 
Bytes  Winchester  drives.  Uninterruptable 
power  supply  Circulation,  accounts 
receivable,  occaunts  payable,  payrall 
programs,  data  communications,  with 
terminal.  Wide  carriage  console 
rinter,  dot  matrix  line  printer  and 
igh  speed  bond  printer.  $8,000  or  best 
offer,  as  is,  where  is.  Can  see  operating. 
Russell  (Kan.)  Daily  News  67665, 
(913)  483-2116  or  (800)  737-3023. 


&  SUPPLIES 


_ MAILROOM _ 

CUSTOM  DESIGNED 
MAILROOM  SYSTEMS 
Floor  and/or  overhead  conveyors,  stack¬ 
ers,  strappers,  labelers  and  inserters. 
Used  refurbished  and  new  equipment 
available.  Design,  consulting  and 
installations  all  at  warranteed 
discount  prices. 

Call  MidAmerica  Graphics 
at  (800)  356-4886 

GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Tom  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 

I/^DIATELY  available” 
1990  ovalstrap  JP40  strapping 
machines.  8  to  choose  from.  All  in  excel¬ 
lent  condition.  Reasonable  offers  or 
trades  considered.  Call  MidAmerica 
Graphics,  Inc.  1  (800)  356-4886 


MAILROOM 


MAIL  ROOM 

3  Muller-Martini  5-1  227S 

Inserters 

4  Ferag  single  gripper  conveyors 
200'  long  each 

Signode  MLN-2A 
Signode  MLEE 

1  Stepper  tying  &  inserting  machines 
1987 

2  Cheshire  quarter  folders 
and  labeling  machines 

Northeast  Industries  (213) 
256-4791 


PRE-OWNED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Bill  Kanipe  ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 
(404)  428-58 1 7  FAX  (404)  590-7267 

REMANUFACTURED  HARRIS- 
SHERIDAN 

Inserting  equipment  (24-48-72P). 
Performance  upgrades  -  new  equipment 
warranty.  Replacement  parts  and 
accessories. 

VALLEY  REMANUFAaURING  CO. 
Bruce  L  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 

Refurbished  add  on  pockets 
MUUER  MARTINI  227 
KANSA  320  and  480  AVAILABLE 
Call  MidAmerica  Graphics  at 
(800)  356-4886 

REMANUFAQURED  HOPPER 
EXCHANGE 

All  types.  Increased  performance.  No 
loss  of  production.  Costs  savings. 
VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 

TYING  AAACHINE,  Bunn  square  cage, 
string  tying  machine. 

INSERTER,  KANSA  Model  320,  3  into 
1  will  insert  standard  newspaper 
sections  and  35"  1/4  (old. 

HOWARD,  WESCO  GRAPHICS  (510) 
443-2400 

USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 
(407)  273-5218  or  (800)  741-1937 


PREPRESS 


PROCESSOR,  LOG-E  18"  LO  10  Heavy 
Duty  14"  Processor 

PROCESSOR,  Oscar  Fisher,  12" 
Minoscomat  Typesetting  Paper 
Processor 

ROLL  GRABBER,  Cascade  50"  Fits 
most  lifts 

PLATE  PROCESSOR,  Subtractive  30" 
Automotive  Develops  Subtractive 
Plates 

STAT  CAMERA,  AGFA  RPA  6000 
W/WD  37,  Upgraded  ta  6100  Automa¬ 
tic  diffusion  transfer  camera.  No 
darkroom  needed. 

CAMERA,  AGFA  12X18  RPS  6100S, 
D.T.  Daylight  Camera.  Automatic 
diffusion  transfer  camera.  No  darkroom 

CAMERA,  AGFA  Mark  -2  20X24,  Back- 
lite  large  format  20  X  24  Camera  ideal 
(or  newspaper,  backlight. 

RAPID  ACCESS  PROCESSOR,  AGFA 
1 2",  Zebra  41 OOZ  will  develop  paper  or 
film. 

PROCESSOR,  AGFA  14"  Zebra,  rapid 
access  processar  will  develop  film  or 
paper. 

HOWARD,  WESCO  GRAPHICS  (510) 
443-2400 

PRESSES 

PRESS  ROOM 

MAN-Roland  Folders 
160  pages  -  double  out  -  22-3/4 
with  3  high  former  &  angle  bars 
Only  7  years  old 

8  Unit  Hoe  Cobrmatic  Press 
4  color  humps  -  3/2  (older  &  balloon 
8  40"  or  42'  RTPs 

Goss  3-2  folders 

21  and  1/2  c.o.  and  22  3/4  c.a. 

Press  drives  (or  24  units 
60  HP  G.E.  drives 
Only  7  years  old 

Northeast  Industries 
(213)  256-4791 


1500  Suburban  2  Floor  Units.  Excellent 
condition.  Call  Gene  Stepp  (814) 
736-9666. 


It’S  a  Classified  Secret 

We'll  never  reveal  the  identity 
of  an  E8tP  box  holder. 

If  >’ou  don't  want  \’our  reply  to  go  to  certain 
newspapers  (or  companies),  seal  your  repl\’ 
in  an  ens’elope  addressed  to  the  E&P  Classified 
Aduertising  Deixirtment  with  an  attached  note 
listing  the  newspapers  or  companies  >'Oli 
do  not  want  the  repK’  to  reach. 

If  the  Box  Number  >'ou're  answering  is  on  >’our  list, 
we'll  discard  your  reply. 

When  you  need  the  Classified's, 
we're  here  -  every  week! 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

PRESSES 

PRESSES 

1980  NEWS  KING  with  4  stacked 
units,  KJ6  folder,  40  HP  drive,  low 
usage,  must  sell.  (913)  362-8901. 

WEB  GUIDE  Martin  4  Web  single  unit 
Web  guide.  Eliminate  web  control 
problems. 

COLOR  KING  PRESS 

5  unit  installed  new  1988.  Brush  damp 
central  lubrication.  Cross  perf,  D.P. 
Wesco  Graphics  (510)  443-2400 

WEB  PRESS  KING  5  unit  22  3/4  X 
36,  full  combo  KJ6A  folder,  brush  damp 
1987  with  lots  of  upgrades. 

WEB  PRESS  HARRIS  4  unit  VI 5A,  HD 
Folder,  brush  damp  excellent  for  book 

HARRIS  JF  7  Folder  30  HP  drive. 
CounterVeyor.  Need  out  of  way. 

(601)  837-3777. 

work  or  newspaper. 

FOLDER,  KING  KJ6,  1/4- 1/2  Cross 
perforated  excellent  for  book  work, 
second  folder. 

METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY,  SC, 
SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(404)552-1528  FAX  (404)552-2669 

HOWARD,  WESCO  GRAPHICS 
(510)  443-2400. 

INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 


Kevin  Brian  Kamen-Pasquale  Bianco 
Newspaper  circulation  consultants 
39  years  home  delivery 
and  single  copy  experience 
Nationwide  (516)  379-2797 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


ABOVE  THE  CROWD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
1  (800)  247-2338 

J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkam  (616)  458-6611 

LEM  MARKETING 
Crews.. .Turn-Key  &  Seminars 
(609)  822-3701 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


PRO  STARTS 

THE  TELEMARKETING  PROS 
EXPERTISE  IN  A  FULL  RANGE  OF 
SALES  SERVICES  INCLUDING 
DATA  BASE  MARKETING 
1  (800)  776-6397 

SOUTHERN  TELEAAARKETING 
Has  what  it  takes  to  increase  your  news¬ 
paper's  circulation,  nationwide  capa¬ 
bilities.  Call  John  Bonsall,  1 
(800)  929-1845. 

SUBSCRIPTION  SALES  special¬ 
ists  in  our  twentieth  year.  DCA  Promo¬ 
tions  Inc.,  (216)  225-7440. 

TELEMARKETING  PROFESSIONALS 
"The  paper  people"  specializing  in 
upgrades  and  stop  savers. 

Allan  Schreibman,  (313)  399-6100. 


CONSULTANTS 


39  specialists,  generalists  avail¬ 
able  nationwide.  No  obligation 
consultation.  American  Newspaper 
Consultants,  Ltd.,  (414)  272-6173. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

GENERAL  MANAGER 
Established  free  distribution  TMC 
publication  in  New  Smryna  Beach,  Flor¬ 
ida  seeks  manager  with  strong  sales 
and  marketing  background.  Successful 
candidate  will  have  overall  know¬ 
ledge  of  publishing  including  sales, 
distribution,  budgeting  and  produc¬ 
tion.  Opportunity  to  advance  with  fast¬ 
growing  parent  organization.  Send 
resume  with  salary  history  to;  The 
Daytona  Beach  News-Journal,  Attn: 
Personnel  Department,  P.O.  Box  2831, 
Daytona  Beach,  FL  32120-2831. 

SMALL  CARIBBEAN  weekly  requires 
desktop  publisher  to  assume  all 
production  duties  including  pasteup, 
od  design  and  photo  processing.  Mac 
savvy,  photo  skills  a  must,  journal¬ 
ism  degree  an  asset.  Salary  $225+. 

Box  6526,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Mon's  mind,  once  stretched  by  a  new 
idea,  never  regains  its  ariginal 
dimension. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 


OFF-SET  PRESS,  Model  700 
Davidson,  maximum  sheet  size  15x18, 
chute  delivery,  works  fine,  $1,800. 
Chris  Evans  (502)  965-3131 

GOSS: 

•  Metro,  22  3/4",  6  units,  half  decks, 
6  RTF^s,  3:2  Imperial  folder 

•  Urbanite,  22  3/4",  10  units,  8  auto¬ 
matic  splicers,  2  folders,  1 300 
series 

New! 

MAN; 

HARRIS: 

•  N-845,  22  3/4",  5  unit  presses 

•  V-15D,  6  units,  JF-25 

•  V-15A,  6  units,  JF-7 

BELL-CAMP,  INC. 

Tel:  (201)  492-8877 
Fax:  (201)  492-9777 


SCANNING  EQUIPMENT 


ROYAL  ZENITH  200-S  Scanners 
Serial  8265943,  9732456. 
Nu-ArcHor.  camera  1 4X1 8m#94B76-l  1 
(708)  870-3760. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


CALL  US  —  WE  BUY 
Used  press  and  mailroom  equipment 
Call:  Al  Taber  or  Bill  Kanipe 
ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(404)  428-5817  FAX  (404)  590-7267 

IMMEDIATE  NEED  FOR  MULLER 
MARTINI  INSERTERS  227E  &  227S 
WILL  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR 
Call  Travis  Ferguson  (800) 
356-4886  or  Fax  (816)  887-2762. 


MAILROOM  SERVICES 


If  you  have  CUTLER  HAMMER  or 
NOLAN  lapstream/overhead  conveyors 
or  equipment,  call:  Standlee  & 
Associates,  Inc.  (407)  273-5218  or 
(800)  741-1937. 


MARKETING  SERVICES 


MARKETING  SERVICES 
Media  kits,  sales  promotion  and 
research  materials,  custom  maps,  copy 
writing  and  graphic  design  for  newspa¬ 
pers.  Consulting  for  startups  and  niche 
publications. 

Call  Bob  Frame  at  (919)  286-4980. 

New 

Starts 


Telcos  Out6ound,Inc. 

\^rvtr>g  f'iewsDapers  NatKsnwide^ 


Cli«9PiaB  Mark 


1  800  880-9136 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM  ? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 

PRESSROOM  CLEANING 
PROBLEMS? 

Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls, 
beams?  Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and 
ladderways?  Dirty  air  handling 
systems,  duct  work? 

Daily  Service  Contracts 
One  Time  Service 
ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFAOON! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  1(800)  657-2110 


It  is  very  easy  to  forgive  others  their 
mistakes;  it  takes  more  grit  and 
gumption  to  forgive  them  for  having 
witnessed  your  own. 

West 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

AD  DIREaOR/GENERAL  MANAGER 
for  10  year  old  T.M.C.  weekly  shopper 
(90,000  circ.)  in  New  York's  Hudson 
Valley.  We  seek  creative,  assertive 
sales  person  capable  of  motivating  and 
training  a  sales  staff.  Display  and 
classified  experience  a  plus.  Salary, 
expenses,  override,  benefits.  Potential 
to  $75,000+.  Call  in  confidence  Mr. 
Kaplan  (914)  783-1111. 

CLASSIFIED  DIREQOR 

A  leading  California  newspaper  group 
has  an  opening  for  an  experienced  man¬ 
ager  to  lead  our  Outside  Sales  and 
Telemarketing  departments.  The  quali¬ 
fied  candidate  will  be  a  team  builder 
with  the  ability  to  win  in  a  competitive 
market.  We  offer  good  pay,  bonus,  medi¬ 
cal,  plus  a  401 K  plan.  Send  resume  with 
salary  history  to  Ron  Busick,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Sales  and  Marketing,  Ventura 
County  Newspaper,  c/o  Camarillo 
Daily  News,  1000  Avenida  Acaso, 
Camarillo,  CA  93012. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  SALES  EXECUTIVES 
COME  SELL  WITH  THE  TOP  TEAM 
IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

CONTAQ  EARL  RUSH  AT 
THE  ORANGE  COUNTY  REGISTER 
625  N.  GRAND  AVENUE 
SANTA  ANA,  CA  92701 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 

100,000  plus  Florida  daily  in  fast 
growing  market  seeks  experienced 
advertising  executive  to  direct  all  activ¬ 
ities  of  the  newspaper's  classified 
advertising  department.  This  posi¬ 
tion  reports  to  the  Advertising  Direc¬ 
tor  and  requires  a  strong  sales  and 
marketing  background  in  newspaper 
classified  advertising.  A  successful 
candidate  would  be  a  strong  team  leader 
who  has  demonstrated  the  ability  to 
develop  new  Innovative  marketing  con¬ 
cepts  that  result  in  increased  sales  and 
market  share.  Please  send  resume  with 
salary  history  in  confidence  to:  The 
Daytona  Beach  News-Journal,  Attn: 
Personnel  Department,  PO  Box  2831, 
Daytona  Beach,  FL  32120-2831. 


ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MAN¬ 
AGER:  Pocono  Record,  Stroudsburg, 
PA  (Pocono  Mountains,  northeast  PA), 
21,300  daily,  24,500  Sunday. 
Responsible  for  hiring,  training, 
supervision  of  classified  adver¬ 
tising  staff  including  4  outside 
and  inside  sales  reps.  Requires  over¬ 
all  management  of  the  department  and 
especially  strong  leadership  of  the  sales 
effort.  Other  duties  include  budgeting, 
ad  flow,  customer  service,  credit, 
major  account  calls,  sales  ideas, 
etc.  We  are  seeking  an  experienced  clas¬ 
sified  manager  or  sales  manager  with  a 
proven  record  of  success  with  the  real 
estate  industry  as  this  will  be  a 
major  focus  for  the  next  several  years. 
Strong  leadership  and  communication 
skills  are  required  -  we  are  seeking  a 
leader,  not  just  a  manager.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience  and  abili¬ 
ty.  Also  includes  incentive  plan  and 
full  benefits. 

Send  resume  and  appropriate  samples 
of  work  to  Peter  Berry,  Ad  Director, 
Pocono  Record,  511  Lenox  St., 
Stroudsburg,  PA  18360.  Deadline 
10/31/93. 
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CIRCULATION 


EDITORIAL 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  OPERATIONS 
MANAGER 

Major  meh'opolitan  mid-west  newspaper 
is  seeking  a  creative,  hands-on  leader 
to  direct  the  activities  of  its 
Advertising  Operations  Department. 

The  Advertising  Operations  Department 
is  responsible  for  the  processing  of 
advertising  material  into  a  form 
used  to  produce  negatives  for  printing. 
Highly  technical  equipment  such  as  the 
Camex  Breeze,  Harris  Workstations, 
Scanners,  Macintoshes,  and  CSI 
terminals  are  used  in  the  production  of 
advertisements  and  creative  artwork. 
The  Advertising  Operations  Manager 
will  report  directly  to  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Director  and  will  supervise 
approximately  90  employees  to  include 
managers,  supervisors,  clerical 
personnel,  and  artists  in  a  three  shift 
operation.  This  individual  will 
coordinate  the  daily  production  of  all 
advertising  material  with  the  needs  of 
the  sales  staffs. 

Minimum  qualifications  include  a 
Bachelor  degree  in  Business  or  a 
related  technical  area  plus  five  years 
of  experience  in  newspaper  pre-press 
operations.  Technical  knowledge  of  the 
production  equipment  is  a  must.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  candidate  must  be  a  strong  team 
leader  with  excellent  interpersonal 
skills  and  be  able  to  communicate  at 
all  levels  of  the  organization. 

We  offer  an  excellent  salary  and  an 
exceptional  benefits  package.  Qualified 
candidates  should  send  a  resume  along 
with  salary  history  and  current 
salary  requirements  to: 

Box  6457,  Editor  &  Publisher 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
M/F/D/V 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR,  3,000 
circulation  weekly  in  Hardin,  Monta¬ 
na.  Near  Big  Horn  Canyon  National 
Recreation  Area,  Little  Big  Horn 
Battlefield.  Agriculture  community 
with  hunting  and  fishing  nearby.  Major 
summer  and  winter  recreation  areas 
(Yellowstone,  Red  Lodge  Mountain  Ski 
Area)  within  easy  driving  distance. 
Send  resume  to  Jim  Moore,  Publisher; 
News  Montana  Inc.,  PO  Box  309,  Red 
Lodge,  MT  59068.  Application  dead¬ 
line  is  Sept.  30. 

ART/GRAPHICS 

PAID  AND  UNPAID  INTERNSHIPS 
availoble  in  Editor  &  Publisher's 
Graphics/Art  Department.  Zone  2  ap¬ 
plicants  only.  Please  send  letters, 
resumes  to  Box  6089,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  No  phone  calls,  please. 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ALABAMA.  Master's 
program  invites  applicants  who  hove 
demonstrated  excellence  in  journalism. 
Assistantships.  Write  Journalism  Dept., 
Tuscaloosa,  AL  35487-0172  or  call 
(205)  348-7155.  AA/EOE. _ 

Rings  and  jewels  are  not  gifts,  but 
apologies  for  gifts.  The  only  gift  is  a 
portion  of  thyself 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 


ACADEMIC 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 
Department  of  Journalism  and  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Communications  Research  seek 
applicants  for  a  joint  appointment  as 
an  associate  professor  in  journalism 
and  research  associate  professor  in 
communications,  tenured,  or  assis¬ 
tant  professor,  tenure-track.  Appoint¬ 
ment  is  for  academic  year,  full-tinte,  and 
begins  Aug.  21,  1994.  Applicants  must 
have  significant  journalism  experi¬ 
ence,  prospects  for  excellent  undergrad¬ 
uate  and  graduate  teaching,  Ph.D. 
Preferred:  Background  or  interest  in  pub¬ 
lic  opinion,  computer-assisted  reporting, 
quantitative  research  methods,  and 
media  sociology.  Salary  dependent 
upon  qualifications.  To  ensure  full 
consideration,  applications  must  be 
received  by  Nov.  1,  1993.  Please  send 
full  details  on  qualifications,  names 
and  phone  numbers  of  three  references 
to  Louis  Liebovich,  Chair,  Search 
Committee,  Department  of  Journalism, 
University  of  Illinois,  119  Gregory 
Hall,  810  S.  Wright  St.,  Urbana,  IL 
61801.  Call  (217)  333-7362  if  ques¬ 
tions.  The  University  of  Illinois  is  an 
Affirmative  Action  and  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 

CIRCULATION 

CITY  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
70,000  daily  in  Zone  4.  If  you  have  at 
least  5  years  of  circulation  experi¬ 
ence,  good  communication  and  people 
skills  and  really  believe  that  train¬ 
ing  and  providing  exceptional  custom¬ 
er  service  are  the  keys  to  circulation 
growth,  send  resume  and  cover  letter  to 
Box  6537,  Editor  &  Publisher.  First  year 
income  to  $35,000. 

MSISTANT  CIRCULATION  DIREC- 
TOR  -  To  direct  all  aspects  of 
delivery  operations,  to  develop  and 
execute  merchandising  strategies, 
assist  with  auditing  process,  and 
act  for  the  Circulation  Director  in 
her  absence.  Send  resume  to:  Lana  Pot¬ 
ter,  Circulation  Director,  The  Times 
Argus,  Box  707,  Barre,  VT  05641. 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  WANTED 
for  mid-size,  full-color  7-dciy  in  Zone 
5.  Seeking  individual  with  leader¬ 
ship  experience  and  creative  marketing 
ideas  to  increase  circulation  in  a 
challenging  market.  Salaried  posi¬ 
tion  with  excellent  incentive  and  benefit 
programs.  Send  letter  of  application, 
resume  and  references  to:  Box  6527, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

Harte-Hanks  Community  Newspapers  is 
seeking  an  experienced  individual  to 
manage  the  circulation  of  our  largest 
newspaper.  Qualifications  include 
three  years  of  prior  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  management  experience  and  a 
proven  track  record  in  increasing  sales, 
service  and  collection  levels.  College 
degree  and  experience  in  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  market  preferred.  We  offer  an  ex¬ 
cellent  salary  and  benefits  Dockage. 
Send  resume  to:  Kathryn  Tomashunas, 
Human  Resources  Dept.,  Harte-Hanks 
Community  Newspapers,  33  New  York 
Ave.,  Framingham,  MA  01701.  An 
equal  opportunity  employer. 


INDEPENDENT  DISTRIBUTORS 
Experienced  AM  Home  Delivery 
Independent  Distributors  needed  to  fill 
openings  in  a  fast  growing  major  metro 
newspaper  in  Zone  6  Must  have  proven 
track  record. 

Several  Suburban  Distributors  ore 
being  created  in  high  growth  areas. 
Excellent  opportunity  to  grow  personally 
and  financially.  Reply  to  Box  6519, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

^  SEEK  A  CIRCULATION  DIREaOR 
who  would  like  to  work  in  a  pleasant 
atmosphere  of  an  11 ,000  family  owned 
daily  in  Zone  5.  If  you  are  an  all 
around  circulation  manager  whose  ex¬ 
perience  includes  marketing,  telemarket¬ 
ing  and  T.M.C.  distribution  send  us 
your  resume.  Excellent  salary  and  fringe 
package  including  401 K.  Please  send 
salary  history  to  Box  6528,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

COMPOSING/PROOUCTIciN~~ 

COMPOSING  MANAGER  for  30,000 
circulation  daily  located  on  Flori¬ 
da's  east  coast.  Candidates  must  hove 
3-5  years  managerial  experience; 
responsible  for  managing  a  staff  of  20. 
Please  send  resume,  with  salary 
requirements,  to  Byron  Gray,  PO  Box 
1268,  Vero  Beach,  FL  32961. 

DATABASE  MARKETING 

MARKETING/SALES 
Immediate  position  for  creative,  self 
starter  as  a  sales  person  to  introduce 
new  computer  product.  Person  must  be 
a  team  player,  who  is  not  afraid  to  take 
the  initiative.  1-3  years  sales  experi- 
efKe  preferred.  Copy  writing  skills  and 
computer  knowledge  a  plus.  Applicants 
send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
Colin  Phillips,  GM,  Editor  & 
Publisher,  1 1  W.  1 9th  Street,  New  York, 
NY  1 001 1 .  Fax  (21 2)  929-1259,  or  call 
(212)  675-4380. 

DATA  PROCESSING 

WANTED:MacGuru 

Should  know  Quark  XPress,  Photoshop, 
illustration  programs  and  Multi-Ad 
Creator.  Must  be  able  to  learn  new  pro¬ 
grams  on  your  own.  Previous  publish¬ 
ing  experience  and  proven  ability  to 
teach  complex  programs  to  others  re¬ 
quired.  Should  hove  experience  work¬ 
ing  on  LocalTalk  and  Ethernet  networks 
with  printers,  spoolers  and  servers.  Must 
hove  excellent  verbal  and  written  com¬ 
munications  skills.  To  fulfill  the 
requirements  of  this  position  you 
should  hove  the  skills  of  o  good  Mac 
artist  and  the  skills  and  desire  to 
help  others  reach  their  potential  as  Mac 
artists.  Evening  and  night  hours 
required.  Please  send  a  resume  to  HR 
Coordinator,  The  ADVOCATE,  75  Tress- 
er  Blvd.,  Stamford,  CT  06901  or  fax  to 
(203)  964-3711. 

M/F/H/V  EOE 

EDITORIAL 

COPY  EDITOR  for  South  Asian  weekly. 
Experienced  only.  Rewrite  skills 
preferred.  Also,  ASSISTANT  TO  THE 
EDITOR  with  editorial  and  manager¬ 
ial  skills.  Must  be  willing  to 
follow  strict  brief  and  get  results 
from  tight  staff.  Send  detailed  resume 
to  lA  Publications,  43  West  24th 
Street,  7th  floor.  New  York,  NY  10010. 


HELP  WANTED 


Aggressive,  experienced 
FEATURES  EDITOR 

Creativity  and  proven  management 
skills  are  your  strong  points. 
Solid  editing  and  page  design  are  a 
given.  We  offer  a  progressive  newsroom 
and  competitive  salary  and  benefits.  All 
this  in  a  fun-loving  university  city 
clotted  with  lakes  and  within  driving 
distance  of  Chicago  and  Milwaukee. 
Send  resume,  tear  sheets,  references  and 
your  views  on  features/entertainment 
sections  to  Tom  Lee,  executive  editor, 
Oshkosh  Northwestern,  P.O.  Box  2926, 
Oshkosh,  54903. 

BUSINESS  Reporter/Writer  and 
Managing  Editor  for  full-time  posi¬ 
tions.  Experienced.  Computer-sawy. 
Resume  package  to  Controller,  Hispan¬ 
ic  Business,  360  S.  Hope,  Santo 
Barbara,  CA  93105. 

COPY  EDrfoR 

Experienced,  versatile  editor  needed  ta 
handle  variety  of  tasks  including 
filling  in  for  key  people  on  hard¬ 
working  copy  desk.  Send  cover  letter, 
resume  and  work  samples  (poge  design, 
raw  vs.  edited  copy)  to:  B^  Gault, 
Assistant  Managing  Editor,  Water- 
town  Daily  Times,  Watertown,  N.Y. 
13601.  Application  deadline  is 
October  9,  1993. 

COPY  EDITOR/PAGE  DESIGNER 

Are  you  a  top-notch  copy  editor  who 
could  write  the  book  on  language  and 
delights  in  crafting  sophisticated  head¬ 
lines  that  woo  the  reader?  Do  you  hove  a 
proven  talent  for  layout  and  design,  from 
section  fronts  to  back  pages?  Are  you 
looking  for  a  way  ta  continue  using, 
combining  and  refining  your  word  and 
visual  skills?  A  major  metro 
daily  in  Zone  1  is  looking  for  you  if 
you  have  at  least  three  years  experience. 
Pagination  knowledge  a  plus.  Send 
resumes,  headline  samples  and  layout 
clips  to  Box  6533,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

COPY  EDITORS  sought  by  35,000 
daily  in  Ohio.  ExperierKe  preferred, 
will  consider  entry  level  for  one  posi¬ 
tion.  Mac  experierKe  a  plus.  Call  Steve 
Berta,  (419)  524-0972,  or  send  resume, 
clips  to  Mansfield  News  Journal,  70 
W.  Fourth  St.,  Mansfield,  OH  43W2. 

EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR 

Vermont's  largest  newspaper  seeks  a 
leader  for  its  prize-winning  editor¬ 
ial  page.  We're  looking  for  a  spark¬ 
plug  can  keep  the  Mitarial  page  a 
step  ahead  in  identifying  community 
problems  and  brainstorming  solutions. 
Candidate  must  have  clear,  lively 
writing  style  as  well  as  the  ability 
to  work  with  a  six-member  editorial 
board  and  ta  oversee  a  small  staff. 

Send  resume,  clips  to:  Ronald  Thorn¬ 
burg,  Editor,  The  BuHington  Free  Press, 
PO  Box  10,  Burlington,  VT  05402. 

REPORTER 

The  Telegraph  Herald  in  Dubuque,  lA  is 
accepting  resumes  for  a  reporter.  Must 
hove  a  minimum  2  years  experience. 
Send  clips/ resume  to:  Susie  Wells, 
Employment/Compensation  Manager, 
Telegraph  Herald,  PO  Box  688,  Du¬ 
buque,  lA  52004-0688.  AA/EOE. 
Women  and  minorities  are  encouraged 
ta  apply. 
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EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200+  current 
openings  nationwide.  Entry/early 
career.  Writer-Editor-EP,  PO  Box 
40550,  5136  MacArihur,  Washington, 
DC  20016;  (703)  506-4400. 

EDITO^' 

Large  urban  newsweeldy  located  in 
Zone  2  seeks  experienced  editor.  We're 
seeking  a  forward-thinking  editor  who 
can  deliver  cutting-edge  journalism  and 
manage  a  department  of  shorp,  inno¬ 
vative  people.  Background  must  include 
a  minimum  of  three  years  experience  as 
an  editor,  brood  knowledge  of  metro¬ 
politan  issues,  the  arts  and  an  alterna¬ 
tive  journalism  background.  This  posi¬ 
tion  demands  an  editor  who  can  com¬ 
municate  the  vision  of  our  product  to 
his  staff  and  give  them  the  alternative 
journalism.  We  offer  an  exciting  envi¬ 
ronment,  a  strong  position  in  the  mor- 
ket,  ar)d  a  progressive  staff.  To  apply 
for  this  position  please  submit  your 
resume  to  Box  6538,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ENTRY  TO  SENIOR  JOBS  In 
Journalism,  writing.  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  and  Advertising  open  throughout 
the  U.S.  (all  non-sales  positions). 
Full-time,  temporary,  internships  and 
freelarKe.  For  free  newsletter  call  (310) 
326-2661 . 

E)mjTr^  NEW^  KITOR 

The  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  is 
seeking  an  executive  news  editor  to  run  a 
39-person  copy  desk  and  layout  opera¬ 
tion.  Experience  on  copy  desk,  strong 
innovative  management  skills, 
visual  orientation  and  familiarity 
with  zoning  desired. 

Send  resume  to  Lynn  Cunningham, 
Assistant  to  the  Editor,  The  Times- 
Picayune,  3800  Howard  Ave.,  New 
Orleans,  LA  70140. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  M/F 
FEATURES  EDITOR 

Position  responsible  for  editing  and 
designing  daily,  themed  features  page, 
plus  other  weekly  specially  pages,  plus 
other  copy-editing  duties,  some  report¬ 
ing  on  good  daily/Sunday  working 
hard  to  get  better. 

FAX  or  write  cover  letter  and  resume  to: 
Ronald  W.  IHosie,  Managing  Editor,  The 
Daily  Union,  222  W.  6th  Street,  Junc¬ 
tion  City,  KS  66441;  FAX  (913) 
762-4584.  Afternoon  phone  inquiries 
accepted:  (913)  762-5000. 

GWERAL  ASSIGNM^llEPO^E^ 
The  Bucks  County  Courier  Times,  a 
70,000  daily  in  highly  competitive 
Philadelphia  area,  is  seeking  a  flex¬ 
ible  general  assignment  reporter  eager  to 
report  community  news  by  looking  at 
issues  and  asking  hard  questions. 
We  aren't  interested  in  reaction 
reporting.  The  reporter  we  hire  will 
produce  enterprise  pieces,  stay  ahead  of 
issues  and  explain  what  they  mean  to  the 
lives  of  our  readers. 

Please  send  a  caver  letter,  resume  and 
clips  to  Bill  Stenouer,  Executive 
Editor,  Bucks  County  Courier  Times, 
8400  Route  13,  Levittown,  PA  19057. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

MAJOR  MISSISSIPPI  DAILY  with 
a  proud  tradition  and  an  even  more 
promising  future  has  opportunities  for 
forward-looking  journalists  to  join 
our  news  team.  The  Clarion-Ledger  with 
104,000  circulation  daily  and 
126,000  Sundays  in  the  state  capital 
and  beyond,  seeks: 

AN  ASSISTANT  NEWS  EDITOR  who 
will  be  in  charge  of  the  desk  two  days  a 
week  and  also  be  able  to  do  layout,  write 
headlines,  decide  story  selection/ 
play  and  edit  copy. 

AN  ASSISTANT  PHOTO  EDITOR  to 
run  our  leafdesk  and  help  with 
scheduling/assigning  photogs  and 
editing  of  photos  and  cutlines.  Some 
shooting  possible. 

A  BUSINESS  REPORTER.  Experienced 
candidates  with  other-than-business 
beat  background  ond  an  interest  in  new 
challenges/beats  also  will  be 
considered. 

COPY  EDITOR  POSITIONS.  Daily 
experience  preferred,  but  entry-level 
candidates  with  internship  experience 
and  a  passion  for  excellence  are  invited 
to  apply  os  well. 

Please  send  resume  (listing  names  and 
phone  numbers  of  references),  cover 
letter  outlining  your  career  interests  and 
some  examples  of  your  work  to:  Mar¬ 
garet  Downing,  Managing  Editor,  The 
Clarion  Ledger,  31 1  E.  Pearl  St., 
Jackson,  MS  39205. 

The  Clarion-Ledger,  a  Gannett  news¬ 
paper,  values  diversity  in  the  workplace. 
Applicants  who  shore  our  vision  are 
especially  encauraged  to  apply. 
Gannett/The  Clarion-LMger  are  equal 
opportunity  employers. 

GANNETT'S  first  newspaper  (35,000 
daily/50,000  Sunday  in  scenic, 
family-oriented  Finger  Lakes  region  of 
Upstate  New  York)  seeks  two  experi 
enced  professionols: 

PAGE  DESIGNER 

A  fast,  creative  page  designer  and  head¬ 
line  writer  for  our  night  shift.  At 
least  two  years  of  daily  experience 
necessary.  Hastech  pagination  experi¬ 
ence  helpful. 

HEALTH  WRITER 

A  reporter  who  can  tell  health,  medical 
and  science  stories  in  human  terms.  At 
least  twa  years  of  experience  with  a 
daily  newspaper  necessary. 

Send  resume  and  tearsheets  of  one 
entire  recent  week's  work,  plus  other 
samples  of  best  work,  to  Charles  Nutt, 
Editor,  Stor-Gozette,  201  Baldwin  St., 
Elmira,  NY  1 4901 .  The  Star-Gazette  and 
Gannett  are  equal  opportunity  em¬ 
ployers.  We  value  the  benefits  of  diver¬ 
sity  in  the  workplace  and  especially  en¬ 
courage  those  who  share  our  vision  to 

apply- _ 

REPORTER  —  The  Arizona  Republic, 
circulation  350,000  daily  and 
550,000  Sunday,  is  seeking  experi¬ 
enced  reporters  vdio  can  combine  hard¬ 
hitting  daily  coverage  with  insight¬ 
ful,  well-written  enterprise  work.  We  offer 
an  enriching  professional  environment, 
a  Southwest  location,  and  good  pay  and 
benefits.  Write  Laurie  Raberts,  City 
Editor,  PO  Box  1 950,  Phoenix,  AZ 
85001. 


GOT  WIRE  EXPERIENCE,  a  flair  for 
layout  ond  sports  know-how?  If  you've 
ot  a  sense  of  humor,  3-5  years  of  copy 
esk  experience  and  a  respect  for  com¬ 
munity  news,  send  your  layout  and  head¬ 
line  samples  to  Mike  Pelrine,  Managing 
Editor,  Delaware  State  News,  P.O.  Box 
737,  Dover,  Delaware,  1 9903.  No  calls 
please. 

Lowing  southwe^  pm  daily 

seeks  an  experienced,  aggressive  desker 
who  wants  to  do  it  all.  We  offer  excellent 
benefits  in  a  great  metro  market.  Equol 
Opportunity  Employer.  Send  to  Box 
6522,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

JOURNAliSTA,  a  new  literary  maga¬ 
zine  for  newspaper  people,  seeks  volun¬ 
teers  to  help  publish  semi-annual  col¬ 
lection  of  short  fiction,  poetry,  essays, 
photo  and  art.  The  magazine  will  let 
journalists  be  creative  in  non-journalis- 
tic  ways.  Write:  Dennis  Cauchon,  Editor, 
JOURNALISTA,  PO  Box  9996,  Arling¬ 
ton,  VA  22209. 

~  OPPORTUNITY  j 

To  manage  motivated  news  staff  of  o 
7,000  circulation  PM  Daily  We  are 
looking  for  someone  with  writing, 
editing  and  layout  skills.  This 
newspaper  has  gone  through  four  years 
of  tremendous  improvement  and  needs 
an  editor  to  guide  it  to  the  next  level 
of  excellence.  Enthusiasm  a  must. 
Advancement  opportunities  within  other 
company-owned  daily  newspapers. 
Send  cover  letter,  resume,  clips  and 
salary  history  to: 

Russ  Webster 
Publisher 

THE  MALONE  TELEGRAM 
387  E.  Main  St. 

Malone,  NY  12953 

P^  ONE  DESIGN  EDITOR” 

The  Star-Telegram  is  looking  for 
designers  to  challenge  the  stuffy  trad¬ 
itions  of  page  one  and  present  a  con¬ 
temporary  and  sophisticated  look  to  a 
conservative  audience.  Candidates 
must  have  strong  design,  headline 
writing  and  copy  editing  skills 
with  solid  news  judgment  and  an  eye  for 
packaging  and  typography.  They  will 
work  closely  with  experienced  news  ed¬ 
itors.  We  will  hire  an  aggressive  and 
innovative  designer  who  can  keep  up 
with  the  pace  or  our  award-winning  de¬ 
sign  team. 

Send  tearsheets  and  resume  to:  Sarah 
Huffstetler,  Design  Desk  Chief,  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram,  400  West 
Seventh  Street,  Fort  Worth,  TX  761 01 . 


REPORTER 

The  Potriot  Ledger  has  an  op>ening  for 
an  aggressive,  experienced  daily  news¬ 
paper  reporter.  Superior  reporting  and 
writing  skills  are  essential.  We're 
looking  for  a  hard-driving  indivi¬ 
dual  who  can  handle  a  general  assign¬ 
ment  or  specialty  beat  and  generate 
page  one  stories  in  the  competitive 
Boston  market. 

The  Patriot  Ledger,  witfi  o  circulation 
of  95,000  in  30  communities  from 
Boston  to  Cape  Cod,  has  been  a  New 
England  Newspaper  of  the  Year  in  five 
of  the  last  seven  years. 

Send  cover  letter,  resume  and  writing 
samples  to  City  Editor  Randall 
Keith,  PO  Box  498,  Quincy,  MA  02269. 

REPORTER 

Seeking  an  aggressive  reporter  for  a  7 
day  AM  in  northern  Illinois  (fastest 
growing  county  in  the  State).  Quali¬ 
fied  candidates  must  have  BA  in  jour¬ 
nalism.  Send  news  clips  and  resume  to: 
Mark  Sweelwood,  Editor,  The  Northwest 
Herald,  PO  Box  250,  Crystal  Lake,  IL 
60039-0250. 

ROLL  UP  YOUR  SHIRTSLEEVES  and 
join  the  sports  staff  of  our  22,000 
circulation  7  day  daily  at  the  foot  of 
Colorado's  Rocky  Mountains.  Our 
section  is  one  of  APSE's  top  20,  and 
we're  getting  belter.  We've  got  state-of- 
the-art  color  reproduction,  and  the 
state's  finest  photography.  You'll  be 
expected  to  play  a  major  role  on  the 
design  desk,  ond  then  pop  out  to  cover 
community,  prep,  college  and  pro  sports. 
Faint  of  art  need  not  apply.  And  no  play- 
by-play.  Creative,  risk-taking  types 
are  just  what  we  hove  in  mind.  At  least  2 
years  experience  required.  We  offer 
competitive  benefits  and  salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience.  Quark 
XPress  and  pagination  familiarity  a  plus. 
Women  and  minorities  are  encouraged 
to  apply.  We  compete  with  the  Denver 
metros,  and  we  don't  like  to  lose.  Send  a 
resume  to:  Jim  Pedley,  Sports  Editor, 
The  Daily  Times-Call,  PO  Box  299, 
Longmont,  CO  80502. 

SEEKING  CANDIDATES  for  possible 
NEWS  EDITOR  and  SPORTS  WRITER 
openings  at  18,000  Midwest  daily. 
News  editor  is  responsible  for  oversee¬ 
ing  desk.  Sports  position  is  general 
assignment.  Mac  experience  is  helpful 
in  both  positions.  Paper  is  consis¬ 
tent  award-winner.  Send  letter,  resume 
and  work  sample  to  Box  6534,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

SPORTS  COPYEDITOR 


PAID  AND  UNPAID  INTERNSHIPS 
available  immediately  in  Editor  & 
Publisher's  Research  Department.  Zone  2 
appliconts  only.  Send  letters,  resumes 
to  6089,  Editor  &  Publisher.  No  phone 
calls,  please. 

PENNSYLVANIA'S”  BEST  SMALL 
DAILY  (18,500)  seeks  resumes  from 
experienced  reporters  in  northeast. 
Please  send  them  with  non-returnable 
clips  to  Carol  Talley,  Editor,  The 
Sentinel,  PO  Box  1 30,  Carlisle,  PA 
17013.  Na  phone  calls. 

REPORTERS.  Tough  small  town  daily 
(15,600,  evenings,  Mon-Sat)  accepting 
resumes  from  storytellers  with  drive, 
good  eyes  for  stories  and  good  ears  for 
language.  Send  resume,  clips  and  cover 
letter  to  Editor,  Pekin  Daily  Times, 
Box  430,  Pekin,  IL  61555. 


We're  looking  for  a  sports  copy  editor 
for  the  night  desk  of  a  125,O00  circu¬ 
lation  daily  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Moun¬ 
tains  area  of  southwestern  Virginia. 
We  want  someone  who  can  work  colla- 
boratively  with  editors  and  reporters, 
who  can  edit  local  ond  wire  copy,  and 
do  layout.  A  minimum  of  two  years- 
reporting/editing  experience  is 
preferred.  Moclnto^  experience  will  be 
considered  a  plus.  We  boast  a  moderate 
climate,  low-cost  of  living  and  a  news¬ 
paper  that  is  among  the  top  ten  in  metro- 
area  penetration.  Send  resume,  clips, 
tear-sheets  of  layouts,  and  two-page 
autobiography  to  the  Sports  Editor, 
Roanoke  Times  &  World  News,  P.O. 
Box  2491,  Roanoke,  VA  24010.  An 
equal  opportunity  employer. 
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SPORTS  EDITOR:  Creative,  energetic 
sports  editor  needed  for  32.0(X)  AM 
doily.  Knowledge  of  Macintosh  pagina¬ 
tion  system,  full  color  electronic 
darkroom  a  plus.  Send  letter,  resume  to: 
Michael  Ellis.  Executive  Editor, 
Herald-Stondard,  Box  848,  Uniontown, 
PA  15401. 


EDITORIAL 


SPORTS  LAYOUT  EDITOR 
Qualified  candidates  must  have  color 
experience  at  a  medium  to  major  daily 
newspaper.  Experience  on  o  Sports 
Desk  is  essential.  E.O.E.  M/F/Vet/ 
Disabled.  Send  resume  and  clips  to  Box 
6394,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Use  the  Classified 
Ad  Pages  of 
E&P! 

E&P's  Classified  Section  is  where  you'll  find  the 
used  equipment  you  need,  sell  the  used  equip¬ 
ment  you  want  to  sell,  discover  new  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities  and  hire  the  key  people 
who  will  make  your  newspaper  run. 

E&P  Classified  contains  up  to  10  pages  of  new, 
fresh  and  up-to-date  classified  listings  every  week! 

Rates  and  order  form  are  in  this  section.  To 
place  your  classified  ad  call  212*675*4380,  or 
mail  it  to:  E&P  Classified  Department,  1 1  West 
19th  St.,  New  York,  NY  10011. 

YOU  CAN  NOW  FAX  US 
YOUR  RUSH  ORDERS! 

FAX;  (212)  929-1259 

CALL  TODAY  AND  PLACE 
YOUR  ADI 


EOT 


E&P  Classified 

...the  difference  is  in  the  results 
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SPORTS  EDITOR 

The  Daily  Press  in  Victorville, 
California,  a  fully  paginated,  7-day, 
30,000  AM  daily,  seeks  sports 
editor  to  lead  4-person  staff  for  strong 
section  weighted  toward  local  sports. 
Coverage  area  includes  six  high 
schools,  junior  college,  plus  highly 
successful  minor  league  baseball  team. 
Successful  candidate  is  probably 
either  the  sports  editor  on  similar¬ 
sized  paper,  or  strong  Number  2  ready 
to  move  up.  We  seek  a  proven  manager 
with  excellent  layout  and  copy  editing 
skills,  an  eye  for  off-beat  sports  cover¬ 
age,  and  a  willingness  to  respond  to 
reader  requests.  Salary  range 
$500-$575  weekly.  Send  all  inquir¬ 
ies  (no  calls)  with  resume,  references, 
clips  to: 


Steve  Williams,  Editor 
THE  DAILY  PRESS 
PO  Box  1389 
Victorville,  CA  92393 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

SPORTS  REPORTER  needed  to  write  for 
1 2,700-circulation  afternoon  daily 
in  southern  Indiana.  Will  consider 
entry-level  as  well  as  applicants  with 
small  daily  or  weekly  experience.  Prefer 
Midwest  candidates.  Send  clips, 
resume  with  at  least  three  references  and 
cover  letter  to:  Cam  Bardwell,  Sports 
Editor,  The  Herald,  PO  Box  31,  Jasper, 
IN  47546. 

TAKE  CHARGE  EDITORAYRITER  needed 
for  New  York  City  Entrepreneurial  Tele¬ 
communications  Company.  Handle 
internal/external  publications,  press 
releases,  articles,  assist  with 
speeches,  media,  etc.  Desktop  publish¬ 
ing,  five  years  daily  newspaper  or 
equivalent  corporate  communications/ 
PR  agency  writing  experience  required. 
Knowledge  of  video  production/ 
scriptwriting  helpful.  Excellent  bene¬ 
fits,  opportunity.  Please  include 
salary  objectives.  Reply  to  Box  6511, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

"WRE  EDITOR 


TOWN  REPORTER.  Cover  everything  in  a 
town  of  about  1 8,000  in  a  key  circula¬ 
tion  growth  area.  Lots  of  competition 
and  opportunity.  We  are  an  award¬ 
winning,  20,000-circulation,  6-day 
paper.  Current  reporter  hired  away  by 
100,000  daily.  Send  letter,  resume 
and  clips  to  Linda  Smith,  Suburban 
Editor,  The  Bristol  Press,  PO  Box 
2158,  Bristol,  Q  06011-2158.  We 
are  an  aggressive  affirmative  action 
employer. 

^RTS  PAGE  DESIGNER:  You  need  not 
hove  sports  staff  experience,  but  you  will 
need  bright,  fresh  ideas  and  the  ability 
to  design  bold,  creative  pages  for  an 
award-winning,  major-league  sports 
section  to  get  this  job  at  me  Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer.  Send  a  resume,  cover 
letter  outlining  your  career  interests 
and  examples  of  your  pages^raphics  to 
Sports  Editor  Greg  NobTe,  The  Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer,  312  Elm  St.,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  OH  45202.  The  Enquirer,  a  Gannett 
newspaper  with  a  growing  circulation  of 
200,000  daily  and  354,000 
Sundays,  values  the  benefits  of  diver¬ 
sity  in  the  workplace  and  is  commit¬ 
ted  to  equal  opportunity  employment. 

THE  CINCINNATI  POST,  a  Scripps 
Howard  newspaper,  is  seeking  an 
aggressive  business  reporter  with  at 
least  five  years  of  experience.  Initial 
assignments  would  include  small 
business  and  spot  news,  with  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  break  into  beat  reporting. 
Cincinnati  is  home  to  several  Fortune 
500  companies,  including  Procter  & 
Gamble,  Kroger  and  Chiquito  Brands. 
Please  send  letter,  resume  and  at  least 
10  samples  of  your  best  work  to  Don 
Andriacco,  Business  Editor,  The 
Cincinnati  Post,  125  E.  Court  St., 
Cincinnati,  OH  45202.  Minorities 
are  encouraged  to  apply.  No  phone 
calls,  please. 

SPORTS  EDITOR/REPORTER  needed  at 
Idaho's  best  weekly.  Resume,  clips  and 
cover  letter  to  Dan  Gorham,  Box  988, 
Hailey,  ID  83333. 


Position  responsible  for  scrolling 
AP  wire,  selecting  and  editing 
stories,  designing  pages,  some  report¬ 
ing,  and  other  editing  duties,  on  good 
daily/Sunday  working  hard  to  get 
better. 

FAX  or  write  cover  letter  and  resume 
to:  Ronald  W.  Hosie,  Managing  Editor, 
The  Daily  Union,  222  W.  6th  Street, 
Junction  City,  KS  66441;  FAX  (913) 
762-4584.  Afternoon  inquiries 
accepted:  (913)  762-5000. 

THE  ARIZONA  REPUBLIC  is  looking 
for  a  talented  writer  to  cover  its  tele¬ 
vision  beat.  Applicants  need  not  have 
extensive  experience  in  covering  TV  but 
should  have  a  strong  interest  in  all 
aspects  of  the  medium  as  well  os  general 
popular  culture.  Candidates  should  be 
able  to  do  industry  reporting  os  well 
as  analysis  and  commentary.  Please 
send  a  sample  review  of  a  new  fall  pro¬ 
gram  (say,  500-750  words)  and  a  list 
of  story  and  column  proposals  based 
on  events  in  the  television  world  this 
week,  along  with  your  resume  and  clips 
to  Amy  Carlile,  Sunday  &  Features 
Editor,  The  Arizona  Republic,  PO  Box 
1 950,  Phoenix,  AZ  85001 . 

WANTED  —  General  assignment  re¬ 
porter  with  from  2-3  years  experience. 
No  entry  level.  Do  you  write  compelling 
news  and  feature  stories?  Looking  for  a 
reporter-writer  with  an  insatiable  cu¬ 
riosity  about  people  and  issues.  Hernan¬ 
do  Today,  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
thrice-weekly  newspapers  in  Florida,  has 
been  judged  the  best  newspaper  for  the 
fourth  consecutive  year  by  the  Fbrida 
Press  Association.  Going  daily  soon. 
Come  help  us  grow.  Send  your  best  five 
clips  and  resume  to  Bob  Nolte,  Editor, 
Hernando  Today,  15299  Cortez  Blvd., 
Brooksville,  FL  34613. 


Media  Grapevine 

Al  Newspaper  Jobs  Large  &  Smal  Papers  Inexperrsiye 

To  start  subscrpllon  today  cal  1  -502-797-251 1 

S6.961itsua  $19.95(4)  $39.96  (12)  vMnidMekiR 

MedtoCripMlne.  N«Miptp«  Job».117W.  Hifriion8Md.9uMiR-347CNeige,  I.60G06 

1 -900-787-78CI0  for  Jobs  via  the  phone  si.99p»rmn 
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HELP  WANTEP 


_ EDtTORIAL _ 

THE  COLORADO  SPRINGS  GAZETTE 
TELEGRAPH,  a  100,000-plus  circula¬ 
tion  daily,  is  seeking  a  veteran  city 
desk  editor  to  oversee  the  local  news 
report  for  the  weekend  newspapers.  We 
need  someone  with  exemplary  skills  in 
assigning,  content  editing  and  work¬ 
ing  closely  with  photo  and  graphics 
departments.  Among  other  things,  the 
editor  will  plan  and  handle  major 
centerpiece  stories  for  the  Sunday  paper, 
the  showcase  edition,  and  supervise 
breaking  news  coverage  on  Saturdays. 
The  successful  applicant  must  hove  a 
demonstrated  track  record  in  reporting 
and  at  least  3  years  content  editing  ex¬ 
perience.  Send  a  cover  letter,  resume  and 
six  to  eight  clips  of  original  and 
ubiished  versions  of  stories  you've 
andled  to  Cliff  Foster,  City  Editor, 
Colorado  Springs  Gazette  Telegraph, 
30  S.  Prospect  St.,  PO  Box  1779, 
Colorado  Springs,  CO,  80901.  No 
phone  calls. 

MINORITY  AFFAIRS  DIREQOR 

National  association  position 
involves  travel,  writing,  consulta¬ 
tions  with  editors,  public  speaking, 
phone  work,  correspondence.  Experi¬ 
ence  required:  minority  activities  plus 
five-i-  years  daily  newspaper  newsroom 
employment.  Competitive  salary,  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ment  (or  current  salary)  markra  CONFI¬ 
DENTIAL  to  ASNE  Executive  Director, 
PO  Box  4090,  Reston,  VA  22090-1700 
(or  fax  (703)  620-4557)  by  October  1 5. 

MARKETING 

MARKETING/SALES 
Immediate  position  for  creative,  self 
starter  as  a  sales  person  to  introduce 
new  computer  product.  Person  must  be 
a  team  player,  who  is  not  afraid  to  take 
the  initiative.  1-3  years  sales  experi¬ 
ence  preferred.  Copy  writing  skills  and 
camputer  knowledge  a  plus.  Applicants 
send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  Colin  Phillips,  GM,  Editor  & 
Publisher,  11  W.  1 9th  Street,  New  York, 
NY  1 001 1 .  Fax  (21 2)  929-1 259,  or  call 
(212)  675-4380. 

MARKETING  DIREQOR 
Mid-size  AM  daily  newspaper  on  Flor¬ 
ida's  Gulf  Coast  has  immediate  open¬ 
ing  for  marketing/promotions  direc¬ 
tor.  Three  to  five  years  advertising  and 
sales  promotional  experience  required. 
College  degree,  computer  experience 
and  newspaper  background  preferred. 
Requirements  include  superior  copy  writ¬ 
ing  and  organizational  skills,  creative 
ability,  public  relations  and  commu¬ 
nication  skills,  comprehension  of 
market  research.  Must  be  prepared  to 
work  flexible  hours.  Salary  commensu¬ 
rate  with  experience.  Send  resume, 
cover  letter  to  Publisher  Marvin  DeBolt, 
Northwest  Florida  Daily  News,  PO  Box 
2949,  Fort  Walton  Beach,  FL  32549. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

PHOTOGRAPHERS 

New  York  Post  is  building  the  best 
photo  stoff  in  the  country.  Need  experi¬ 
enced  pros  ready  to  tackle  the  Big 
Apple  and  beyond.  Send  resume,  port- 
fcHiolo  Seth  Jones,  Photo  Editor,  New 
York  Post,  210  South  St.,  New  York, 
NY  10002. 


_ PRESSROOM _ 

ASSISTANT  PRESSROOM  MANAGER 
for  medium  size,  letterpress  daily  in 
midwest.  Proven  track  record  in  manage¬ 
ment,  training,  equipment  maintenance, 
and  cost  and  quality  control.  Excellent 
salary  and  benefits,  commensurate  with 
education  and  experience.  Send  cover 
letter,  resume,  and  references  to: 

Springfield  News-Leader 
Human  Resources 
651  Boonville 

Springfield,  MO  65806 

EOE 

IMMEDIATE  PRESSROOM  OPENING 
for  6  unit,  1  5  upper  deck's,  1  UOP  and 
an  upper  former.  We  are  a  8,000  cir¬ 
culation  paper  that  publishes  AAonday 
through  Friday  afternoon  and  Sunday 
morning.  Must  be  willing  to  work  days 
and/or  Saturday  nights.  Send  resumes 
to  Juneau  Empire  3100,  Channel  Drive. 
Juneau,  Alaska.  99801 . 

HUMAN  RESOURCES 

HUMAN  RESOURCES  DIREQOR 
Zone  2  major  metropolitan  newspaper 
with  circulation  in  excess  of  300,000 
daily  has  opportunity  for  a  Human 
Resources  Director.  Position  reports 
to  the  Senior  Vice  President/Employee 
Relotions  Director.  Experience  in  a 
union  environment,  employment  and 
affirmative  action,  training  and  develop¬ 
ment,  safety  and  health  all  helpful  as  are 
participative  management  skills. 
Labor  negotiating  experience  very 
helpful  as  is  flexible  benefits  experience. 

For  confidential  consideration 
forward  resume  including  confidential 
references  and  salary  history  to: 

Box  6516,  Editor  &  Publisher 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
M/F/D/V 

SALES 


PACKAGING  SUPERVISOR 

PACKAGING  SUPERVISOR 

The  Chicago  Tribune  has  a  challenging 
career  opportunity  for  an  experienced 
Packaging  or  Commercial  Bindery 
Supervisor  to  join  our  Production 
Division. 

Qualifications  for  this  position 
include  5-t-  years'  experience  as  a  Pack¬ 
aging  or  Commercial  Bindery  Super¬ 
visor  at  a  large  daily  newspaper  or 
similar  commercial  printing  envi¬ 
ronment,  proven  technical  abilities, 
experience  with  Harris  2299  and  1472 
inserting  equipment  (or  comparable 
commercial  bindery  experience  in 
saddlewire  or  perfect  binding)  plus, 
strong  problem-solving  skills  and 
interpersonal  skills.  Candidates 
must  also  be  willing  to  work  days  or 
nights,  including  weekends  and 
holidays. 

In  return,  we  offer  advancement  poten¬ 
tial  and  an  excellent  benefit  and  com¬ 
pensation  package.  For  immediote  con¬ 
sideration,  please  forward  your  resume 
including  salary  history  to: 

CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  COMPANY 
Human  Resources  (SW) 

777  W.  Chicago  Ave. 

Chicago,  IL  60610 

PROMOTION 

THE  FORT  PIERCE  TRIBUNE,  a  daily 
newspaper  with  27,500  Circulation  has 
an  opening  for  a  Promotion/Marketing 
Manager.  This  newspaper  is  located  in 
South  Florida  an  beautiful  Atlantic 
beaches.  This  is  a  highly  competitive 
market;  therefore,  the  applicant  must  be 
very  creative  and  a  self  starter.  Appli¬ 
cant  must  have  some  experience  in 
promotions  and  marketing.  If  you  enjoy 
a  challenge  please  send  your  resume  to 
David  Rutledge,  Publisher  at  PO  Box 
69,  Fort  Pierce,  Florida  34954  or  fax 
to  (407)  467-1953. 

SALES 


REGIONAL  SALES  MANAGERS 


GMA  -  The  Industry  Leader 
GMA,  a  member  of  the  Muller  Martini  Group 
and  a  major  supplier  of  inserting  and  conveying 
systems  to  the  newspaper  industry,  has 
immediate  openings  for  Regional  Sales 
Managers.  Due  to  the  tremendous  demand  for 
GMA*s  product  line,  including  the  SLS-IOOO 
High  Speed  Inserter,  PrintRoll  Storage  and 
Buffer,  and  NEWS-GRIP  Single  Gripper 
Conveyor,  outstanding  opportunities  exist  for 
individuals  with  newspaper  industry  experience 
and  sales  background.  Excellent  salary, 
commission  plan  and  benefits.  For  further 
information  please  forward  your  resume  to: 

GMA 

1 1  Main  Street 
Southboro,  MA  01772 

Attn:  Richard  Connor,  VP  Sales  &  Marketing 
Tel:  (508)  481-8562 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

GROWING  CAROLINAS  public  rela¬ 
tions  agency  seeks  account  executives. 
Journalism  experience  and  excellent 
writing  required.  Public  relations 
experience  and  trade  journalism  helpful 
but  not  necessary.  Send  resume  and  writ¬ 
ing  samples  to  Box  6536,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SALES 

SALES 

Move  ta  sunny  Albuquerque 

A  weekly  180,000  circulation.  Alter¬ 
nate  Delivery  Service  seeking  sales 
professionals  to  sell  ROP-Print  & 
Deliver  &  Reprint  distribution.  Send 
resume/salary  requirements: 

NEWS  EXPRESS 
3738  HAWKINS  NE  SUITE  B 
ALBUQUERQUE,  NM  87109 
or  Fax  ta:  (505)  344-9024 

SALES/MARKETING 

DIREQOR  OF 
SALES  AND  MARKETING 

Times  Publications,  Indiana's  lar¬ 
gest  free  distribution  publisher, 
created  new  position  for  professional 
with  Shopping  Guide/Newspaper 
experience  ta  direct  all  Sales,  Market¬ 
ing,  and  Promotional  activities. 

Responsibilities  include  strateg¬ 
ic  planning/direction/implemen¬ 
tation  of  ideas  with  Advertising  Sales 
and  Classified/Telemarketing  depart¬ 
ments  of  7  zoned  weekly  Penny  Savers 
(1 52,000  copies).  Monthly  Entertainment 
Guide  (55,000  copies).  Monthly  Singles 
Publication  (25,000  copies),  and  newly 
acquired  Talk  Radio  Station. 

Seeking  confident,  enthusiastic, 
people  person  who  loves  Sales,  Mar¬ 
keting  and  Promotions,  enjoys  a  fast 
pace,  is  analytical,  organized,  detail 
oriented,  has  excellent  follow  through 
and  accepts  ownership  for  the  iob. 

Non-smoking,  family  oriented  company. 

Send  Resume  and  Salary  Require¬ 
ments  ta: 

Heike  Dobslow,  Publisher 
3733  Locust  Road 
South  Bend,  IN  46614 


EOT 
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BATTLING  NEWS  SUBPOENAS 
WITHOUT  PROTECTIVE  SHIELDS 


THIS  YEAR,  FLORIDA  came  within 
a  pen  stroke  of  erecting  a  shield  to  pro¬ 
tect  reporters  and  editors  from  being 
compelled  to  disclose  confidential 
sources. 

The  bill,  approved  by  both  chambers 
of  the  Legislature,  was  vetoed  by  Gov. 
Lawton  Chiles.  It  was  drafted  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  prosecution  of  former 
Stuart  News  reporter  Tim  Roche,  who 
was  jailed  in  March  for  his  refusal  to 
divulge  the  source  of  a  confidential  re¬ 
port  in  a  child-custody  case. 

Roche  brought  the  state  court 
judge’s  contempt  citation  before  high¬ 
er  authorities  for  review,  but  the  Flori¬ 
da  and  U.S.  Supreme  courts  refused  to 
hear  his  plea. 

Although  Roche  became  one  of  the 
few  reporters  punished  for  protecting  a 
source  from  exposure,  he  had  plenty  of 
company  among  those  receiving  sub¬ 
poenas. 

In  fact,  his  Florida  colleagues  have 
been  targets  of  hundreds  of  subpoenas 
in  recent  years.  A  survey  of  the  state’s 
newspapers  and  broadcasters  found  a 
71%  increase  in  the  number  of  subpoe¬ 
nas  that  they  received  in  a  21-month 
period  during  1990-92. 

The  study,  conducted  by  the  Brech- 
ner  Center  for  Freedom  of  Information 
at  the  University  of  Florida,  compared 
the  incidence  of  subpoenas  issued  dur¬ 
ing  21-month  periods  before  and  after 
May  1990. 

In  May  1990,  the  state  Supreme 
Court  refused  to  grant  journalists  a 
privilege  that  would  excuse  them  from 
testifying  about  events  that  they  wit¬ 
ness.  In  that  case,  Joel  Achenbach,  a 
writer  at  the  Miami  Herald,  was  sub¬ 
poenaed  by  a  defendant  in  a  drug  case 
after  Achenbach  observed  the  search 
and  arrest  of  Aristides  Morejon  on  co¬ 
caine  charges  at  Miami  Interna- 

Alexander  is  an  assistant  professor  of 
journalism  at  the  University  of  Florida. 
He  directed  the  subpoena  survey  for  the 
school’s  Brechner  Center  for  Freedom  of 
Information. 


tional  Airport. 

While  the  Florida  Supreme  Court 
had  recognized  a  qualified  privilege  for 
journalists  to  protect  confidential 
sources  of  information,  it  refused  to 
shield  reporters  who  witnessed  events 
that  subsequently  ended  up  in  court 
(Miami  Herald  vs.  Morejon,  1990). 

Coincidentally,  in  the  same  month 
as  the  Florida  ruling,  the  highest  court 
in  California,  which  has  a  shield  law, 
decided  a  similar  question.  It  refused 
to  quash  a  subpoena  issued  to  a  re¬ 
porter  and  a  photographer  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Times. 

The  Times’  staffers  had  been  accom¬ 
panying  a  police  task  force  on  patrol 


of  criminal  activity  is  much  different 
from  being  at  the  scene  of  an  arrest  by 
law  enforcement  officers.  With  police 
and  others  there,  is  it  really  necessary 
to  disrupt  workdays  of  reporters,  edi¬ 
tors  and  photographers  by  requiring 
their  appearances  in  court? 

Journalists  surveyed  in  Florida  are 
being  called  into  court  at  alarming 
rates  because  of  their  unique  abilities 
as  “professional  witnesses.”  As  gather¬ 
ers  and  disseminators  of  information, 
they  are  trained  to  observe  events  care¬ 
fully  and  report  on  them  accurately  in 
a  meaningful  way. 

Moreover,  many  who  arrive  at 
scenes  of  tragedies  and  other  occur¬ 


A  survey  of  the  state’s  newspapers  and 
broadcasters  found  a  71%  increase  in  the  number 
of  subpoenas  that  they  received  in  a  21 -month 
period  during  1990-92. 


when  the  officers  stopped  Sean  De¬ 
laney  in  a  shopping  mall,  searched  him 
and  found  brass  knuckles  in  his  pocket. 
He  subpoenaed  the  journalists  to  aid 
his  challenge  to  police  statements  that 
he  consented  to  the  search. 

The  journalists  challenged  the  sub¬ 
poenas,  but  the  California  Supreme 
Court  sided  with  Delaney.  It  ruled  that 
the  journalists’  testimony  was  neces¬ 
sary  because  Delaney’s  personal  liberty 
was  at  stake  and  they  were  not  being 
asked  to  breach  a  confidence  or  dis¬ 
close  sensitive  information  that  would 
restrict  their  news-gathering  ability 
(Delaney  vs.  Superior  Court,  1990). 

To  be  sure,  journalists’  eyewitness 
testimony  of  criminal  activities  tradi¬ 
tionally  has  not  been  protected.  In 
Branzburg  vs.  Hayes  (1972),  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  refused  to  grant  a  tes¬ 
timonial  privilege  to  reporters  who 
wrote  about  observing  manufacture  of 
illegal  drugs  for  sale  and  drug  use. 

However,  being  the  sole  observant 


rences  interview  at  least  as  many  eye¬ 
witnesses  as  authorities. 

Even  journalists  who  give  second¬ 
hand  accounts  are  victimized  by  the 
subpoena  power  of  attorneys  who  are 
trying  to  reconstruct  events  long  after 
eyewitnesses  have  disappeared. 

As  a  result,  litigators  who  find  them¬ 
selves  unable  to  obtain  evidence  for 
trial  are  using  the  convenient  and  eco¬ 
nomical  strategy  of  calling  “eyewitness- 
ing”  reporters,  who  are  unprotected  by 
privilege,  to  testify. 

While  28  states  have  shield  laws, 
most  of  them  and  other  states’  com¬ 
mon-law  privileges  can  be  overridden 
by  the  subpoenaing  authority  demon¬ 
strating  a  need  for  the  information  and 
lack  of  other  sources.  In  addition,  jour¬ 
nalists  who  are  subpoenaed  through  the 
federal  courts  have  limited  protection. 

The  use  of  subpoenas  against  jour¬ 
nalists  is  a  national  problem  that  re- 
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The  many  colors  of  New  England 

Winter,  spring,  summer  or  fall,  every  season  holds  a  wealth  of  advertising  opportunities  for  smart 
retailers  in  New  England  Newspapers.  Whether  it’s  the  warmth  of  summer  or  the  chill  of  winter 
ski  slopes.  New  England  is  the  place  for  increased  sales  and  steady  profits. 

Place  your  ads  in  these  New  England  Newspapers  and  tap  into 
the  treasure  of  the  Northeast. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


CONNECTICUT 


RHODE  ISLAND 


Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 
Maine  Weekend 
Sun-Journal  (M) 

Sunday  Sun-Journal  (S) 
Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (M) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Concord  Monitor  (M) 

Union  Leader  (M) 

Nashua  Telegraph  (M&S) 

New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (S) 


Boston  Globe  (M&S) 

Boston  Herald  (M&S) 

Cape  Cod  Times  (Hyannis)  (M&S) 

The  Enterprise  (Brockton)  (E&S) 

The  Daily  Transcript  (Dedham)  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

The  Sun  (Lowell)  (E&S) 

Dally  Evening  Item  (Lynn)  (E) 

The  Middlesex  News  (E&S) 

The  Standard  Times  (New  Bedford)  (E&S) 
Dally  Hampshire  Gazette  (Northampton)  (E) 
The  Patriot  Ledger  (Quincy)  (E) 

Union-News  (Springfield)  (AD) 

Republican  (Springfield)  (S) 

The  News  Tribune  (Waltham)  (E) 

Daily  Times  and  Chronicle  (Woburn)  (E) 
Telegram  &  Gazette  (Worcester)  (M&S) 


The  Advocate  (Stamford)  (AD&S) 
Connecticut  Post  (M&S) 

The  Day  (New  London)  (M&S) 
Greenwich  Time  (AD&S) 

Hartford  Courant  (M&S) 

The  Hour  (Nonvalk)  (E) 
Record-Journal  (Meriden)  (M&S) 
New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

Waterbury  Republican-American  (M) 
The  Sunday  Republican  (S) 


The  Newport  Dally  News  (E) 
Providence  Journal-Bulletin  (M&E) 
The  Providence  Sunday  Journal  (S) 
The  Westerly  Sun  (E) 
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Odds  are  50  to  1 ,  if  you  buy  national  coverage 
I  to  get  AM,  you’re  paying  for  more  than  you  need. 


Discover  new  Circuit  9  service  from 
New  York  Telephone.  New  York  cover¬ 
age  plus  the  power  of  ANI-for  less. 

From  Staten  Island  to  Syracuse,  now 
there’s  a  less  expensive  way  to  connect 
with  customers  in  New  York  faster  and 
more  efficiently  than  ever  before. 

New  York  Telephone’s  Circuit  9 
ser\dce  is  an  alternative  to  paying  a  na¬ 
tional  provider  for  features  like  ANI,  Tl, 
alternative  routing,  and  billing  and  collec¬ 
tion  in  New  York.  With  Circuit  9  service, 
you  pay  only  for  features  your  business 


demands.  When  your  needs  change,  so 
do  your  options.  Which  makes  the  price 
flexible  enough  to  fit  any  size  budget. 

Keep  your  chips  stacked  where  they’ll 
win  you  the  most.  Call  your  New  York 
Telephone  Account  Executive,  Authorized 
Sales  Agent,  or  1  800  442-TALK  and  learn 
more  about  new  Circuit  9  service. 

We're  all  connected. 

NewVbrklelephone 

A  HVNEXoCofTipany 
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